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PREFACE. 


In a nation constituted as is that of England, and in a question 
like the West Indian question relative to Negro Slavery, the ex¬ 
pression of national feeling must, in the end, attain the object 
generally desired. The British people are generous: and a 
keenness to feel and to resent the wrongs done to those connected 
with them, and especially to those whom they regard as, in any 
way, under their protection, is one of their most striking cha¬ 
racteristics.—Now, Negro Slavery, as it has hitherto existed, and 
as it now exists, we hesitate to pronounce indefinable: nor are 
we concerned about the charge of begging the question in 
making this assertion. What cause, indeed, too bad to want 
defenders ? But public documents, acknowledged facts, evi¬ 
dence incontrovertible of friends to emancipation, and evidence 
still more convincing, because incidental and unintended, 
of enemies to emancipation, concur in compelling every man of 
unsophisticated mind and of a feeling heart to condemn the ex¬ 
isting system of Slavery as cruel, unjust, and unrighteous. The 
sufferings to which these human beings, made the property cf 
their fellow-creatures, not only may be, but unavoidably must 
be, and actually are subjected by under-feeding and over-working, 
by lashing and branding, by separation from kindred, and the 
rupture of social ties ; and, in short, by subjection to the almost 
uncontrolled will of a superior, who may be a humane master, or 
may be a brutal tyrant—these sufferings are tlie most obvious, and 
therefore the first to excite sympathy and awaken commissera- 
tion. But when the debasing influence of Slavery mutually on 
the oppressor and the oppressed, its tendency to paralize every 
generous effort, and to extinguish every noble sentiment; the 
dread of insurrection and the temptation to it: above all, when 
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tlie'heathen darkness in which the Slaves are involved, and 
the repugnance which must.be, and, (witness Demerara!) 
which is entertained by their proprietors to the dissipation 
of this darkness, by the influx of the light of the Gospel, 
which condemns the system: when- the incongruity of the 
mild doctrines and benign influence of Christianity with the 
cruelty of such bondage: when the national guilt incurred, and 
the curse of the Almighty, to which the nation thereby becomes; 
obnoxious—when these particulars are admitted into the- con¬ 
sideration, then the corporal sufferings and temporal sorrows of 
the Negroes dwindle into comparitive insignificance. 

The generosity, the humanity, and the religion of the British, 
Nation could not but protest against such a system as this, if ft' 
were-duly understood. But the actual state of thmgs in the 
West Indies was little known, generally, on this side the 
Atlantic. Exhibit, then, a just picture of Negro thraldom,— 
Draw the public attention to it, and the generous emotion of 
the British freeman burns with indignation against a bondage 
so unjust. To join the advocates of the amelioration and 
gradual abolition of the state of slavery in our Colonies, In 
affording the requisite knowledge, and by fair argument to 
meet their opponents, has been the aim of the present publi¬ 
cation ; one part of which has appeared each month, and the 
twelve form one small volume. And though we lay not claim 
to retire from the scene of action as the “ miles emeritus/’ 
yet we participate with more vigorous combatants in the satis¬ 
faction of contemplating conquests already made, whilst we 
confidently anticipate, in the issue, a complete victory.—The 
curiosity of the nation has been awakened to the subject, and an 
intensity of interest in it, heightened considerably by the heart¬ 
rending history of the proceedings at Demerara, has been ex¬ 
pressed as by other means so especially by the establishment of 
Anti-Slavery Societies, similar to that in the metropolis, in many 
of the principal towns, and by petitions to Parliament in favour 
of the Blacks, from all parts of the kingdom. The animated 
discussion of the Question in the House of Commons, the coun¬ 
tenance of the Minister, the pledge given for further Btipport, 
the measures actually adopted by Government, the recommen¬ 
dations and instructions sent out to the Colonial authorities, 
and the disposition manifested in some few Islands, to mitigate. 



in a measure, the severity of their Slave Laws; the important 
institution of two Bishopricks, and the promise of a competent 
establishment of Clergy, the augmented force of Missionaries, and 
the progress of education and religious knowledge, forbid us to 
doubt that Slavery must soon be abolished, and lead us to hope 
that the subjects of it may, by the communication of the Gos¬ 
pel to them, be more than compensated for their past sufferings: 
and thus, as fi He is the freeman whom the truth makes free,” 
not only shall their fetters fall, but that they will be translated 
from their temporal ec bondage into tlie glorious liberty of the 
sons of God.” 

To awaken or increase an interest in the spiritual welfare, 
and to mark the progress of religion in the countries under 
review :has been one of the foremost objects of the Compilers of 
5 this work. The spirit in which it has been conducted, we 
trust, has been in accordance with the professed purpose of 
candid and temperate discussion. Whilst honestly expressing 
our own feelings of abhorrence at the system deplored, we 
have reprobated any spirit of rancour and acrimony towards 
the Planters; many of Whom, especially of those resident in 
England, are men of the highest respectability, and of the most 
undoubted: humanity: whilst the guilt of the oppression is 
acknowledged a guilt in which the nation at large is involved* 

With politics unconnected With the Slave Colonies, we have 
had nothing to do: convinced that the most zealous friends to 
the Abolition of Negro Slavery, whether they support or con¬ 
demn the measures of Administration, ought to concur in claim¬ 
ing for the Government the support of the voice of the country 
at large, to enable it to withstand the powerful influence of 
West Indian influence, and to realize the expectations it has 
•created. 
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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 

tJ’HE number of Magazines apd Periodical Works now in 
circulation, is beyond all precedent; and yet fresh pro¬ 
ductions of this kind are announced every year. Hence, it 
must be inferred, either that this mode of publication pos¬ 
sesses intrinsic advantages, or else that it is peculiarly suitable 
to the character and circumstances of the times we live in. 
It is not necessary for us on issuing the present Miscellany, 
to pursue this inquiry. It is enough for us to know the fact, 
that such books are called for; and to be convinced that this 
form of publication is best adapted to our purpose; which is, 
to aid the exertions now making, to promote the gradual Abo¬ 
lition of Slavery throughout the British Colonies, and to ad¬ 
vance the interests of Religion in those Countries especially, 
which are connected with Slavery. 

After the great question of the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
had been carried, the subject was suffered to sleep. The Abo¬ 
litionists, unwilling to provoke needless irritation, or to keep 
alive the resistance of their opponents, and, confiding p^jhaps 
too much, in the beneficial tendency of that measure, were 
content to await its silent operation. A few, endued 
with more vigilance, or penetration, or perseverance than the 
rest, have incessantly been endeavouring to promote the miti- 
A 







gation of Negro Slavery, and have invariably had in view its 
entire abolition eventually ; yet the mass in general, who had 
joined in their exertions towards the extinction of that execra¬ 
ble traffic, considered, that all that could be done, or that 
needed to be done, was in fact effected, when the Slave-Trade 
was condemned and prohibited by law. But during the last 
year, the interest in the welfare of the Negro Slaves has been 
revived. The subject has been discussed in Parliament and 
out of Parliament. The nation has been aroused to a sym¬ 
pathy with their deplorable condition. Their sufferings, as 
men, have excited pity and compassion; and a yet stronger 
feeling has been awakened by the contemplation of their igno¬ 
rance and depravity, when viewed in the light of accountable 
beings, spending their present life, the season of probation for 
an after state of endless duration, in the service of a people 
professedly acknowledging the obligations of Christianity. 

It is under these circumstances, that the Anti-Slavery 
Magazine and Recorder of the Progress of Christianity 
in Countries connected with Slavery, arises and solicits 
a share of periodical attention. 

Its principal objects will be— 

I. —To comprehend the history and effects of Slavery in 
general, but more especially to circulate information on the 
existing state of Slavery in the British Colonies. 

II. —-To record such exertions as have been, and may con¬ 
tinue to be, made with the view of effecting its gradual aboli¬ 
tion ; particularly the transactions of Parliament, with a report 
of some of the principal speeches on the subject. 

III. —To give a brief biography of eminent Abolitionists, 
and to notice any individuals of the Negro Race, who have 
distinguished themselves by intellectual attainments, or ac¬ 
quired a claim to respect by their piety and moral rectitude. 

IV. —To insert articles of literary or natural curiosity, con¬ 
nected with the countries from whence Slaves are obtained, or 
in which Slavery exists: an account of the manners, customs, 
and civilization, or barbarism, &c. of their inhabitants: the 
state of the Slaves, and suggestions for improving their con¬ 
dition, and the progress of Christianity in those parts of the 
world. 

V. —-To notice new Publications, with a brief review of 
books relative to the above subjects. 



We avow our purpose of arguing the question of Ameli¬ 
oration and gradual Abolition, on the grounds of religion, 
and morality, under the conviction, that the surest and most 
effectual alleviation of the miseries which affect the slave, who 
groans in his servitude, or those evils scarcely less to be de¬ 
precated, which recoil upon his lord, will be afforded in the 
prevailing influence of genuine Christianity, and especially 
in the individual reception, on the part both of the slave and 
his master, of those doctrines, which the Christian religion 
inculcates, and the adoption of that practice, and the cultiva¬ 
tion of those tempers and dispositions, which it enjoins. It 
will be our endeavour to steer as clear as possible, of political 
considerations, and most cautiously to abstain from treating the 
matter as a party question. 


ARTICLE i. 

“ We have no slaves at home—Then why abroad? 
And they themselves, once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos’d. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free: 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it, then. 

And let it circulate through every vein 

Of all your empire .”—Cowper’s Task, Book 2. 


Slavery is so uncongenial to the spirit of the British Consti¬ 
tution, and to the feelings and habits of the English nation, 
that in the whole compass of our language, we have scarcely 
an expression too strong to mark the detestation, which its 
very name inspires. How then does it come to pass, that a 
term so obnoxious and offensive to us at home, should have 
been rendered so inoffensively familiar to our ears, in reference 
to our fellow-subjects abroad ? or that a condition, so degraded, 
as not to be endured on British soil, should have been so inter¬ 
woven with our foreign possessions as rarely to excite a painful 
sensation in the mind? We know, indeed, that distance operates 
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powerfully on our feelings. it has a strong tendency to 
weaken our impressions of evil; to deaden our sensibilities; 
to soften down the complexion of crime; and to make us 
deaf to the rcciial of sufferings, and acts of oppression, which 
we could not behold without indignation and disgust. 

It is perhaps, for this reason, that we sometimes hear 
and read, unmoved, of the annihilation of thousands of our 
fellow-creatures by the overwhelming calamities of war, or 
pestilence, or famine, whilst the destruction of a single in¬ 
dividual, effected before our eyes, would produce such painful 
emotions, as time alone could efface. 

It is probably for this reason, and not from any absence 
of the better feelings of our nature, that so many years of 
labour and exertion were required to abate the inhuman atroci¬ 
ties of what is called the Middle Passage.* It was with diffi¬ 
culty we could be brought to realize the description of that 
unchristian traffic in slaves, which the legislature unwillingly 
and tardily denounced as felony : and nothing seems to have 
contributed so effectually towards the accomplishment of that 
denunciation, as the actual and visible representation, through 
the medium of engraved designs of slave-ships, of the miseries 
which the transported Negroes endured. 

It is for the same reason, and not from insensibility to the 
odious and demoralizing practice, that we have looked on with 
cold indifference, whilst the legislature of this country has long 
and repeatedly recognized the establishment and organization 
of slavery in the West Indies. But whatever may be the cause, 
the fact is, that we have one law of liberty for British subjects 
at home, and another, and a very different law for British sub¬ 
jects abroad. How far this recognition may be urged as a rea¬ 
son why Parliament should treat Slave-Proprietors with indul¬ 
gent forbearance, it is not for us to decide. It can never be 
contended, that it affords substantial grounds for preventing 
individuals from canvassing the nature and effects of slavery, 
and arraigning the practice of it, at the bar of public opinion. 
We have not to defend ourselves, if any defence were neces¬ 
sary, against the danger of provoking this discussion. It has 
now, for many months, been carried on with all the energy and 

* By the Middle Passage is meant the conveyance of the wretched victims 
from Africa to the West Indies. 



talent of those who defend Slavery, and those who advocate 
the abolition of it, botli within the Houses of Parliament and 
without; and we profess ourselves to be no unconcerned 
spectators of the contest. We readily confess the interest we 
take in every proceeding which aims at the eventual extinction 
of Slavery throughout the British dominions: we acknowledge, 
that all our anxiety and zeal are enlisted in the cause of a gra¬ 
dual abolition: and we have no desire to disguise our deter¬ 
mination, to promote, by every fair but cautious step, the total 
removal of so foul a stain from the national character, as is 
imprinted on it by the abominations of West Indian Slavery. 

But, it may be asked, have we no regard to the perilous 
consequences, which are said to await the prosecution of this 
design ? Have we no sympathy for those, whose precarious 
fortunes are wholly embarked in, and dependent upon the 
produce of Colonial property? Are we prepared, at all haz¬ 
ards, to keep alive the agitation of a question, beset with dan¬ 
ger to individuals, and perhaps with irretrievable ruin? We 
answer, that we have so often been threatened with fearful 
consequences from the same quarter, when no fearful conse¬ 
quences have ensued, that we suspect the justness of the alarm 
which has gone forth. Besides, we have too earnest a desire 
to regulate our investigations by the rules of a sound discretion, 
and of a calm, chastised, and sober judgment, not to prosecute 
the great cause, in which we have embarked, (the great cause 
of Christianity itself,) with caution and moderation, as well as 
firmness, perseverance, and zeal. We trust to being able to 
satisfy our readers, that no such dangerous tendency, as is 
anticipated, attaches to our views of the subject, except in the 
apprehensions of men, who predicted the practical impossibility 
of carrying into execution, the abolition of the Slave-Trade; or, 
if it could be carried into execution, the inevitable ruin of the 
West India Planter. The events of the last 16 years have falsi¬ 
fied both these predictions. And future events, we may safely 
conjecture, will falsify those renewed predictions, which are 
now clamourously put forth by the same description of men; 
are built on the same train of reasoning, and are accompanied 
with the same note of apprehension and alarm as before. They 
have changed nothing but their object. They were formerly 
marshalled against the arguments for the Abolition of the 
Slave-Trade; they are now directed against the present 



amelioration of tlie condition of the Slaves, and the future 
gradual extinction of Slavery. 

But we conclude these general observations, and hasten to 
lay before our readers a brief account of the present state of 
the question. The traffic in Slaves, as far as relates to British 
subjects, having been wholly prohibited in 1807, it was consi¬ 
dered by many of the advocates of that measure, that the West 
India Planters, would be impelled, from motives of self-interest, 
to adopt. such a treatment of the Negroes, as would certainly 
tend to their present comfort, and might possibly prepare the 
way for their future emancipation. 

In this expectation, the Abolitionists have been disap¬ 
pointed. Eight hundred thousand of our fellow-creatures, not 
indeed of the same complexion, but endued with capacities for 
receiving instruction, and amenable to the same tribunal as 
ourselves, are, for the most part, to this day, suffered to remain 
in ignorance of the blessings of Christianity, which we have 
the means of imparting: are denied the common comfort of 
repose and cessation from labour on the Sabbath; and are 
encouraged, by the example of those very persons, whose duty 
as well as interest it is, to instil better views and principles, to 
live in a state of degraded and depopulating licentiousness. 
Something indeed has been effected by individuals, who felt 
the awfvil responsibilit}^, which devolved upon them as ab¬ 
solute proprietors of their Slaves; but the official returns laid 
before the British Parliament shew how little, comparatively, 
has been done towards christianizing the great mass of the 
West India population. With few exceptions the Negroes are 
left by Colonial laws, exposed to, or feebly protected from the 
harsh treatment of cruel masters; and some such are always 
to be found. It is in vain to contend, even if it be true, that 
instances of cruelty and inhumanity are not very common. It 
is enough for us to know that they do occur , and are lightly 
thought of: that man is there left with a tyrannical control 
over his fellow-man, and that it is not in human nature to 
resist the abuse of ill-defined power. The eyes of the Abol¬ 
itionists were at length opened to discern, that no effectual 
amelioration of the condition of the Slaves was to be looked for 
at the hands of the Colonial Legislatures without the inter¬ 
ference of the British Parliament. 

Under these circumstances, a SG^ty, having for its object 



tiie mitigation and gradual abolition of Slavery throughout the 
British dominions, early in the preceding year, disseminated 
an important mass of information on the nature and effects of 
Negro Slavery, and attracted general attention to the subject, 
previous to its introduction into Parliament, to the notice of 
which', it was soon after submitted. The diffusion of this 
information was followed by the most beneficial results. Not 
only was the public mind roused to a consideration of the 
question, but the spirit which was infused, manifested itself in 
the numerous petitions for emancipation from Slavery, which 
were laid on the table of the House of Commons. How far 
this unequivocal expression of a Nation’s feeling operated on 
his Majesty’s Ministers, or the great body of West India Plant¬ 
ers, it is difficult to affirm. It is plain, however, that the 
period was gone by, when the hardiest champion of West India 
claims could venture to argue in the face of Parliament, that 
the rigors of Negro bondage should be perpetual. Mr. Wil- 
berforce, the well-known friend of Africa, and the persevering 
assertor of the Negro’s rights in the British Parliament, 
having selected Mr. F. Buxton as the partner of his efforts in 
that laborious warfare, the latter gentleman, in a speech dis¬ 
tinguished for its manly and unanswered arguments, on the 
15th of May, 1823, laid the foundation of more liberal and 
enlightened measures in regard to the treatment of W est India 
Slaves. The propositions which he submitted to Parliament, 
were not, indeed, wholly adopted. Mr. Canning, as the organ 
of ministry, gave a modified assent to some, whilst others were 
rejected, not because the reasoning by which they were sup¬ 
ported was insufficient; not because the propositions them¬ 
selves were impolitic, but because of the heavy responsibility 
which would attach to himself and his colleagues, by their 
adoption of them. The Resolutions substituted by the Right 
Honourable Secretary, were in many particulars substantially 
the same as those which had been proposed by Mr. F. Buxton, 
and pledged the House to the duty of effectually mitigating, 
and eventually extirpating the whole system of Colonial bond¬ 
age :—They were as follow 

“ 1st. That it is expedient to adopt effectual and decisive 
measures for meliorating the condition of the Slave population 
in his Majesty’s Colonies. 

“ 2d. That, through a determined and persevering, but 
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judicious and temperate, enforcement of such measures, this 
House looks forward to a progressive improvement in the cha¬ 
racter of the Slave population; such as may prepare them for 
a participation in those civil rights and privileges which are 
enjoyed by other classes of his Majesty’s subjects. 

3d. That this House is anxious for the accomplishment of 
this purpose at the earliest period that may be compatible with 
the well-being of the Slaves, the safety of the Colonies, and 
with a fair and equitable consideration of the interests of all 
parties concerned therein.” 

Had these resolutions been enforced by the British Par¬ 
liament, we might reasonably have anticipated the possibility 
of their future fulfilment. But past experience, and, still more 
the present intemperate proceedings of the resident West India 
Planters, wholly negative any prospect of their fulfilment 
through the medium of the Colonial Legislatures, to which, 
with most undeserved confidence, the execution of them was 
intrusted. The subjoined extracts of Resolutions, passed at 
public meetings in the different islands, will shew the dispo¬ 
sitions and feelings of the resident Planters; and will incon- 
testibly prove the necessity of further struggles on the part of 
the Abolitionists, before they can reasonably expect to reap the 
fruits of their past exertions. 

In an official circular, transmitted from the House of As¬ 
sembly, at Dominica, (dated 30th May, 1823, and signed, 
ee . Wm. Anderson,” Speaker) to the House of Assembly, at 
Jamaica, the Representatives of the former express themselves 
“ astonished and appalled at the enormity of the proposition 
lately introduced into the House of Commons, relative to the 
emancipation of the Slave population of the Colonies;” (which 
enormous and appalling proposition, be it remembered, met 
with the unanimous concurrence of the whole House, includ¬ 
ing the West India Planters residing in this country,) and 
having adverted to some supposed intention on the part of our 
Government, to withhold active measures on its part, provided 
incontestible proofs are afforded, of the improving condition of 
the Slaves, they proceed thus:—This short respite may yet 
be favourable to us. Let us seize the moment to combine our 
efforts, and energetically mark our firm determination never 
to consent to kiss the rod, or meekly Hick the hand just raised 
to shed our bloodbut with one voice, denounce, in the face 
of the world, the blind fanaticism of the Saints, who would 
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now for a phantom, cast to perdition these once highly valued, 
and still valuable Colonies.'* 

Let us pause for a moment, and inquire what co-operation 
can be expected from men, who deem religious instruction 
a phantom : who think the substitution of the divine ordinance 
of marriage for licentious intercourse, a phantom: who call 
repose and rest from labor on the sabbath-day, a phantom: 
who declare relief and exemption from a degrading and in¬ 
decent exposure of the person in the corporal punishment of 
females, a phantom : who openly and undisguisedly proclaim 
emancipation from Slavery, a phantom. Yet these afford a sam¬ 
ple of the blind fanaticism of the saints; these are some of the 
enormous and appalling propositions which the British Parlia¬ 
ment has presumed to entertain with favour, and to sanction 
with its approbation. 

At a meeting of the Magistrates, &c. held at the Court- 
House, in the Parish of St. Anne's, Jamaica, Sept. 15, 1823 
amongst other Resolutions, will be found the following :— 

“ That the late proceedings in the British Parliament are 
a violation of every constitutional charter we have enjoyed 
hitherto: an infraction of every compact written and implied: 
a breach of the sacred trust reposed in them by the general 
voice of the empire, and a subversion of every legal and po¬ 
litical obligation: having a tendency in their very discussion 
to produce anarchy and confusion; and in their adoption, to 
inflict punishment for alleged crime only, contrary to every 
principle of its own jurisprudence. We are therefore bound, 
by every law, human and divine, to assert those rights which 
we have inherited in common with every British subject, and 
to resist by every means in our power, interferences unwar¬ 
ranted by national interest or expediency.” 

It appears, then, that co-operation with the British Parlia¬ 
ment would convert the West India Planter into an instrument 
of his own destruction. Violations of charters ; infractions of 
compacts; scenes of anarchy and confusion, these are the 
consequences which would ensue ! The crimes which stand re¬ 
corded in the verdicts of the West India juries, and the official 
communications of West India governors, are to be taken as 
alleged only : and the resistance to the interference oi the Brit¬ 
ish Parliament is here deemed to be a bounden duty ! 

The only remaining extract we shall make is from the Reso- 
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lutions passed at the house of the Commandant in Trinidad? 
20th Sept. 1823. Amongst other things, it was 

“ Resol yed, That the present Meeting considers the Abolition 
of Slave-markets as tending in no way to the promotion of reli¬ 
gion. A large proportion of this Meeting, consisting of indi¬ 
viduals professing the Catholic faith, consider the institution of 
the Sunday markets to be neither at variance with the strictest 
form of their religion, nor the scruples of the tenderest con¬ 
science.” 

Let us again inquire, what hope can be entertained, that 
they, who thus think of the duties of the Sabbath, will ever be 
solicitous of providing religious instruction; of giving up the 
Sunday to the Slaves for rest, recreation, and the worship of 
God; or of allowing them equivalent time on other days for 
the attendance of market, and the cultivation of their provision 
grounds? With such amongst numerous other obstacles have 
the friends of Abolition to contend. May the contest be carried 
on in a spirit of forbearance, of temper, and of conciliation, 
but of inflexible and unyielding perseverance. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF MORALS AND RELIGION IN 
THE WEST INDIES. 

The designation which our Work bears in its title-page, 
and the sentiments expressed in the Address, will lead our 
Readers to expect, that our exertions should be directed, not 
only towards the amelioration of the state of Slavery and 
towards its eventual, though gradual extinction: but that we 
should be observant of the interests of Christianity in countries 
under its influence. And we profess our readiness, accordingly, 
to insert suggestions, as to the means of spreading our holy 
faith; our purpose of not shrinking from giving an honest 
narration of the opposition with which its Advocates may be 
assailed; and our pleasure in recording its triumphs. 

With this view, it is necessary to put our Readers in 
possession of a knowledge of the present state of religion and 
morality, in the countries under consideration. And here we 
are perfectly aware, that we must present a picture, that will 
be contemplated with far other than pleasurable emotions, by 
those who are satisfied with the present state of manners in the 
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West Indies, and who eulogize the happiness of their inha¬ 
bitants, and therefore deprecate any interference ; and with 
feelings of poignant grief, by those who consider misery and 
sin to be linked inseparably together. We are not now about 
to speak in the language of conjecture, and to argue, that be¬ 
cause the tendency of Slavery is to demoralize both those who 
serve, and those who exact that servitude; therefore the morals 
of the West India Colonies must be at a low ebb. Such a con¬ 
clusion might fairly be arrived at, by. an a priori supposition: 
and such reasoning would be confirmed by a reference to his¬ 
tory and experience. But in the present instance, our design 
is merely to detail the fact. 

Jamaica, it will generally be allowed, conveys as favourable 
an idea as perhaps any of our West India possessions, of the 
attention paid to religion, and the provision made for its main¬ 
tenance and cultivation. And yet this large island, containing 
300 square miles, and a population of about 400,000 souls, is 
divided into only 21 parishes. Supposing, then, every parish 
to be supplied with a separate Rector, and that Rector to be 
aided in the discharge of religious duties by a Curate, we have 
only 42 clergy for the whole. How inadequate, then, the sup¬ 
ply, so far as it is afforded by the established church ! If this 
statement be controverted, by a reference to the provisions of 
the Curate Act, by which Curates are appointed to afford 
religious instruction ‘to the Slavess, suffice it here to ob¬ 
serve, that that Act has been allowed by the Assembly of 
Jamaica to have been productive of very little good. It could 
not have been otherwise, because the Negroes were never 
allowed opportunities of attending to hear the instructions, 
which were directed to be given to them. The truth is, that the 
present clergy are insufficient, if regard be held to the Whites 
alone: and that the Blacks are almost entirely excluded 
from religious instruction and the benefits of religious rites.* 

Jamaica, we have observed, affords a favourable specimen. 
In the more recently acquired islands, the care of religion was 
left with the Colonial Legislature of each: and Mr. Edwards has 
given us an example of this care , in his account of the flourish- 

* The Slave population alone of Jamaica is about 340,000, of whom one 
parish contained., according to a late estimate, 22,000, another 24,000, and 
another 25,000. 



ing colony of St. Vincent’s .—“ This island/" says he, “ is di¬ 
vided into five parishes, of which only one was provided with 
a church, and that was blown down in the hurricane of 1?S0. 
Whether,” he adds, “ it is rebuilt, I am not informed.”* 

Besides the established clergy of the islands attached to the 
parishes, and some few sent out by the Society for the Propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel, or that for the conversion of Negro 
Slaves, there are a considerable number of other Christian 
labourers, connected with the Church of the United Brethren, 
or Moravians, the Wesleyan Methodists, the Baptists, the Lon¬ 
don Missionary Society, and the Kirk of Scotland. Yet the 
whole are perfectly incompetent to the labour of instructing 
and watching over a population so large, and, generally speak¬ 
ing, so ignorant. Nor must it be concealed, that some of these 
Missionaries have been called to encounter a very warm and 
determined opposition. In the year 1807, an ordinance of the 
Common Council of Kingston set forth, “ That preaching, 
teaching, and expounding the Word of God” ought not to 
be exercised <c by illiterate persons and false enthusiasts.”— 
cc That during such pretended preaching, ancl pretended.worship 
of God, divers indecent and unseemly noises } gesticulations 
and behaviour often are used, &c.” And an Act was passed by 
the Legislature of the Island, the same year, which prohibited 
the Missionaries from preaching at all, even on Sundays. It 
enacted, “ That no Methodist Missionary, or other sectary, or 
preacher, shall presume to instruct our Slaves, or to receive 
them into their houses, chapels, or conventicles, under the 
penalty of £20 for each,” (c£20,0Q0 for a congregation of 1000 
slaves!) This enactment has been repealed, and these re¬ 
strictions taken off. The value of religious instruction is more 
justly appreciated' by many of the Planters now, than it was 
some years ago ; and the visits of the Missionary, as well as 
the exertions of the stated Clergy, are desired and welcomed. 
And, therefore, it may seem invidious to refer to transactions 
and enactments, which are doubtless now regretted by some of 
those who were concerned with them, when there is a hope of 
better things. On the whole, we trust such a hope may be 
entertained: but yet the violent animosity manifested by the 
recent destruction of the Methodist Chapel in the Island of 


* West Indies, Vol. iv. B. III. c. 3. 



Barbadoes, and the irreligious spirit and infidel tendency of 
some of the recent resolutions of public bodies in the Colonies, 
(particularly at the meeting held by special summons at the 
House of the Commandant at Trinidad, 20th Sept. 1823,) re¬ 
vive an alarm, and proclaim the necessity of every exertion 
that can be made, to promote the interests of religion. 

When the paucity, then, of religious instructors, and the 
indisposition manifested by some of the Planters or public 
bodies to countenance their labours are considered, what can 
we expect, but the utmost ignorance of the truths of our holy 
faith, and the most lamentable depravity of manners ? And 
that such is actually the character of the communities under 
review, taken as a whole (for there are, thank God, numerous 
and honourable exceptions,) is incontrovertibly established by 
the concurrent testimony of all writers on the subject. " The 
accusation generally brought against the people of colour,” says 
Bryan Edwards, “ is the incontinency of their women, of which, 
such as are young, are universally maintained by white men of 
all ranlcs and conditions. The fact is too notorious to be con¬ 
cealed. Not one in fifty of them is taught to write or read. 
Profitable instruction, therefore, by those who are capable of 
giving it, is withheld from them.—Vol. ii. p. 26." 

“ The most gross and open licentiousness continues at pre¬ 
sent," (says Mr. Stewart, who quitted January, 1821,) <f to 
prevail amongst all ranks of the Whites. The males, of course, 
are here exclusively meant." Every unmarried white man, and 
of every class, has his black or brown mistress, with whom he 
lives openly : and of so little consequence is this thought, that 
his white female friends partake of his hospitality, fondle his 
children, and converse with his housekeeper.* Nay, it seems 
that “ the man who lives in open and notorious adultery has 
generally as much outward respect shewn him, as if he were 
guilty of no breach of decency, or dereliction of moral duty."f 

And although some marriages have recently been cele¬ 
brated between Slaves, in consequence, doubtless, of the 
strong sensation excited in this country, by the publication 
of the fact, that no pains were taken (by the introduction of the 
marriage tie,) to prevent an unrestrained concubinage amongst 
them,) yet we must not idly yield to the supposition, that a few 

* Stewart’s View of the past and present State of the Island of Jamaica. 

+ Ibid. 
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marriages hastily got up, to save appearances, will suddenly 
transform a dissolute people into a moral community. Such 
an improvement can only be effected by much watchfulness and 
labour amongst men long accustomed to the unbridled indul¬ 
gence of their appetites in this particular, and quite ignorant of 
the obligations and restraints of the marriage vow. And that 
this has hitherto been the case, our readers (however they may 
be startled by a statement so truly shocking to English ears,) 
will be convinced, by the quotation of one single sentence of 
an official return :— 

“ The legal solemnization of marriage between Slaves, in 
this island,* is a thing unheard of.” 

The open and notorious profanation of the Sabbath-day, by 
making it the day for attending market, and for cultivating the 
provision grounds, is allowed on all hands. So that we are told 
in the official returns above alluded to, and similar documents, 
that the Slaves have no opportunity of attending public wor¬ 
ship. They must cultivate their ground on the Sabbath or 
starve. 

Such is the state of morals and religion in the West Indies. 
—The contemplation of the subject must grieve every serious 
mind. To such, it will afford relief and consolation to know, 
that measures are in contemplation, for the more adequate sup¬ 
ply of spiritual pastors. An episcopal establishment, and 
a West India College, seem to be the great desiderata. The 
former of these, there is reason to hope, we shall, ere long, with 
the blessing of God, see in beneficial operation. 


JAMAICA. 

Thursday, Oct. SO.—Mr. Speaker laid before the House 
a letter from the Speaker of the House of Assembly of the 
island of Dominica; which, being read, was ordered to be 
entered, and it was as follows:— 

“ CIRCULAR. 

Roseau, Dominica, May 30. —The House of Assembly 
of this Island, astonished and appalled at the enormity of the 
proposition lately introduced into the House of Commons, rela- 
* Grenada. 
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tive to the emancipation of the Slave population of these Colo¬ 
nies., have seized the earliest opportunity, after the official 
communication thereof from the Agent in London, to bring 
the same under their most serious consideration, fully aware, 
from sad experience, that even the slightest discussion on that 
fatal project places in jeopardy the lives and fortunes of all 
the white population of these Colonies, and that, though such 
a measure be carried into effect, it will sweep the whole of 
us into a vortex of indiscriminate ruin, such as overwhelmed 
the unfortunate Island of St. Domingo some years ago, from 
precisely the same cause. 

tc Under these apprehensions they have framed and adopted 
a Petition to be presented to our Most Gracious Sovereign, the 
House of Lords, House of Commons, and to Ministers, &c. 
with as little delay as possible; and, fully aware of the advan¬ 
tages of a simultaneous co-operation throughout the Colonies, 
they have directed me to transmit copies of that petition, 
and of certain resolutions relative thereto, to the respective 
Legislatures of the several Colonies, which I have now the 
honour of complying with, by enclosing a copy of the same, 
trusting. Sir, that you will take the earliest occasion of laying 
them before that branch of the Legislature of your island over 
which you preside. It would be needless on so vital a ques¬ 
tion to point out the pressing nature of the case; the danger 
of delay, or the accumulated force which will be acquired by 
the unanimous combination of the Colonies placing at once 
such solemn protestations under the consideration of his Ma¬ 
jesty's Ministers, and which would, it is hoped, be the means 
of inducing them to pause, and arrest the hands of the zealots 
who are so eager to spring at once the mine on which we 
tread. 

ce That. Government is desirous of doing so, is evident 
from a pressing dispatch just received from our Agent in 
London, stating, that a promise has been held out to the West 
India Body, that nothing definitive shall be done this year, 
provided that incontestible proofs are given in the meantime 
of the highly improved and improving state and ameliorated 
condition of the Slaves throughout these islands (the particu¬ 
lar topics on which they press your Agent has no doubt 
furnished you with,) and on which a joint Committee of both 
branches of Legislature is now employed to report as regards 
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this island, and similar steps have no doubt been instituted 
in all the others. 

“ This short respite may yet be favourable to us. Let us 
seize the moment to combine our efforts, and energetically 
mark our firm determination never to consent to kiss the 
rod, or meekly £ lick the hand just raised to shed our 
bloodbut with one voice denounce in the face of the world 
the blind fanaticism of ‘ the Saints’ who would now, for a 
phantom, cast to perdition these once highly valued and still 
valuable Colonies, while at the self-same moment they are 
looking on with cold-blooded apathy at the miseries of Ire. 
land, of their own poor, the thraldom prepared for the in¬ 
habitants of Greece and Spain, and yea, even of Europe at 
large. 

“ Identified as we all are in this most important question, 
struggling as we are together for existence, there can be no 
doubt but that each Colony will, as early as possible, transmit 
some forcible petition or memorial suitable to the exigency 
of the case, and speedily follow it up with such proofs of 
what we have already done, and are still doing, for the ame¬ 
lioration of our Slaves, both in morals and personal comforts, 
as may convince his Majesty’s Ministers at least that a certain 
and progressive remedy has been for some years in operation, 
which time alone can perfect, and that time is not yet come 
when it may be just to extend to them what would indeed be 
a boon were they prepared for it, but that they would by prof¬ 
fering it now dash the cup from the lip of those they meant 
to assuage, and perhaps from their posterity for ever. 

“ In earnest hope that our combined efforts in this mo¬ 
mentous affair may have the desired result, 

<c I have the honour to be. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient and very humble Servant, 

(Signed) “ Wm. Anderson, Speaker. 

“ To the Honourable the Speaker of the 
House of Assembly , Jamaica ,.” 

Resolution, that the House do not consider it expedient 
in their legislative capacity to enter into any communication 
on political measures with any branch of the Legislature of 
other British Colonies, except through the channel of his 
Majesty's Representative the Governor. 
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“ Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 

Yet, with my nobler reason, ’gainst my fury, 

Do I take part.”- Tempest,, Act 5. 

IT is one of the eyils of the present day, that events and 
circumstances are so much viewed through the medium of 
prejudice or party spirit, as to obscure truth, and to surround 
the simplest statement of facts with bewildering doubts and 
contradictions. Another evil, similar to the former, and in¬ 
deed arising out of it, is, that individual opinion and conduct are 
governed,—not by the merit or demerit of proposed measures, 
but the popularity or unpopularity of the parties from whom they 
originate. We can scarcely appeal to a stronger exemplification 
of the force of these propositions, than that which the difficult 
question respecting the Abolition of Slavery in the West Indies 
presents. We have had recourse to facts, and we find eye wit¬ 
nesses describing them in language the most conflicting : we 
have made diligent search into the opinions of men, who ap¬ 
peared, from local knowledge, best qualified to be our guides; 
and we find opinions diametrically opposed to opinions. We stand 
in the situation of jurors, who have to decide in a case, where 
the evidence on one side is directly contravened by evidence on 
the other. Reference must therefore be had to some intrinsic 
properties, and distinguishing features in the testimony itself, 
and the relative situation of the contending parties. This, if 
we mistake not, will furnish a safe clue to direct our steps, and to 
conduct us, through a patient investigation of this controversy, 
to a sober and well-founded conclusion. Let it not, however, be 
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supposed, that, because we are now about to strip the arguments 
in favour of Abolition of the benefit of numberless disputed 
statements, we admit their invalidity. This would be to con¬ 
sign the Authors of them to the stigma of unjust and unmerited 
discredit. We shall reserve to ourselves, on some future occa¬ 
sion, the privilege of discussing those points, which have been 
questioned, with freedom; and, as We believe, with the greatest 
advantage to the cause we have deliberately and conscientious¬ 
ly espoused. 

It is an acknowledged dictum in logic, that an argument 
which proves too much, proves nothing. Nov/ it cannot fail 
we think, to strike any unprejudiced inquirer, that the West 
Indian advocates have presented us with a picture of West 
Indian Slavery, in which happiness, enjoyment, and a certain 
longing for a state of bondage, are delineated in such colours,, 
as are wholly irreconciieable with reason and well substantiated 
facts ; (in which light we regard the assertions and representa¬ 
tions of eye witnesses, corroborated by the reluctant or uncon¬ 
scious testimony of adversaries irreconciieable with reason, 
inasmuch as it is absolutely repugnant to common sense, to 
believe that slavery, from its very nature, however mitigated, 
can be put in competition with the hardest voluntary labour 
in a state of freedom. We feel, instinctively, that such a pro¬ 
position is an insult to our understandings. As well might 
we be assured, that a parish pauper, isolated from his relations 
and friends, without one single spark of sympathy being ex¬ 
tended to him by those with whom he is surrounded, is as 
happy and contented as the man, who breathes the wholesome, 
invigorating air of independence, and enjoys the pleasures of 
social intercourse, and of domestic comforts in the bosom of an 
affectionate family : as well might we be told, that a dungeon is 
as full of enjoyment and cheerfulness, as the dwelling which is 
brightened by the exhilirating beams of the sun. It is impos¬ 
sible to attach any weight to opinions of which such a doctrine 
is the very basis and support. Let us next advert to well sub¬ 
stantiated facts. It is obvious, that a complete enumeration of 
these is not within the scope of our undertaking. We must 
content ourselves with a selection of some of the most promi¬ 
nent, and either pass over the rest, or leave them, (as occasion 
may require,) to be incidentally noticed hereafter. 

It is admitted, by all parties, that the cultivation of their 
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provision grounds, and attendance on market, are the usual oc¬ 
cupations (we speak not of individual exceptions,) of the West 
India slaves on the Sunday, which is no day of rest for them. 

That the means of redress apparently granted to the Negro 
slave in case of undue and cruel treatment of the master, not 
only extending to the severest tortures to which corporeal 
punishment is capable of being carried, but even to life itself, 
(as has actually occurred,) are rendered utterly nugatory by 
the non-admissibility of the evidence of Blacks against the 
Whites , and reduce the provisions of the law in favour of the 
former to a mere mockery of justice. 

That the degradation to which the slaves are subjected, is 
perpetuated by their present interminable state of bondage, 
and the barbarous and unchristian method of impelling them, 
by the sound and infliction of the lash, to fulfil their appointed 
portion of labour. 

That the intervals of rest from labour, sufficiently restricted 
at all times, are still further restricted during the season of 
crop, (a period of nearly six months,) when their work ceases 
not with the day, but is protracted through half of each night, 
or the whole of alternate nights. 

And scarcely has it been attempted to be disproved, that 
the most gross, debasing, and demoralizing licentiousness of 
manners pervades the whole West Indian system, imperiously 
calling for some legislative restrictions, since neither self-in¬ 
terest, nor a feeling of the common decencies of life, is suffi¬ 
cient to check the evil: 

That the moral and religious instruction humanely pro¬ 
vided by the legislature of Jamaica, through the appointment 
of Curate's in 1818, is virtually prohibited by the refusal of the 
trustees and managers of estates to allow the slaves time for 
instruction. 

If now, we make the necessary deductions on the score of 
self-interest, and of the callousness of feeling, which is doubt¬ 
less superinduced by long familiarity with Colonial practices: 
if we look at the self-refuting accounts of West India happi¬ 
ness, at variance with the numerous advertisements in the 
Colonial Gazettes respecting runaway slaves; repugnant to 
reason; and inconsistent with existing tyranny and oppression, 
too notorious to be denied, we shall be enabled to form a satis¬ 
factory decision on the subject, notwithstanding the contra- 
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dictory representations with which the subject is involved. 
Enough of undisputed ground remains untouched by the de¬ 
fenders of Slavery, to extort conviction of the necessity of some 
advances being made towards its gradtial extinction in our 
Colonies. 

But the remedy for this evil is beset with difficulties. We 
admit that it is : nay, more; we admit that the inherent diffi¬ 
culties are considerably increased by the long continuance of 
the evil • and still further, by its having become so interwoven 
with institutions, both of a public and private nature, as to 
have been connived at, if not positively approved. Such is 
the situation of West Indian slavery. So far from having 
excited the universal abhorrence, or even jealousy of the Brit¬ 
ish public, the system of slavery is openly and eloquently ad¬ 
vocated to this day: just as a few years ago defenders were to 
be found of that odious and execrable traffic, which was form¬ 
erly carried on with Africa, under circumstances, and by means 
still more odious and execrable than the traffic itself. 

Here, then, is one of the great and primary difficulties with 
which the Abolitionists have to contend. The country at 
large,—at whose call, and at whose hands the remedy for this 
political disease is to be conceded,—are parties to the crime. 
Add to this, we must struggle against prejudice and self- 
interest, or what is considered as such—two great and effieaci- 
cious obstacles to the accomplishment of any design:—and 
against the apparent interests of the nation, as it regards the 
revenue, the tranquillity of the Colonies, the compensation to 
West India Proprietors, and the encouragement of a nursery to 
our seamen. Are w e then to shrink from our efforts in the 
cause of justice, humanity, our national character, and Chris¬ 
tianity itself, because we are met with formidable impedi¬ 
ments ? Should we not rather maintain our stand on the high 
and commanding ground we occupy; and calling to mind the 
foundation on which we build, and to which we may securely 
point, should we not confront the perils with which we are 
threatened by opposing patience to difficulty, and foresight 
to danger ? Let us never cease to recollect, and let the recol¬ 
lection animate our exertions, that slavery, with all its attend¬ 
ant atrocities, is the reproach of the Christian name, and the 
greatest obstacle to the diffusion of the Christian religion. If 
the obstacles to the extinction of slavery be great, the excite- 
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ments to the undertaking are greater : if avarice and selfishness, 
and long established custom are against us ; all the real interests 
of the nation ; all the right and honest feelings of our nature; 
all sound and enlightened views of policy; and all the higher 
obligations of morality and religion, are enlisted on our side. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

“Jamaica. — House: of Assembly, Dec. 2.—Mr. Cox moved 
a message to his Grace, the Governor, to acquaint him that they 
had examined the slave law, which they had found to be complete 
in all its parts: that the House was willing to meliorate the 
condition of the slaves, but conceived the present time unfa¬ 
vourable, owing to the late discussion in Parliament, as tending 
to unsettle their minds, which are at present perfectly quiet 
and contented/' 

We beg to call the attention of our readers to a practical 
example of the perfection , in all its parts , of the slave law in 
Jamaica, as detailed in a case mentioned by J. J. Gurney, 
Esq. in a speech delivered by him at the late Norwich meet¬ 
ing, and which will be found in page 27 of our present 
Number. 

Dec. 11.—The Report of the Committee appointed to in¬ 
quire into the steps necessary to be taken, in consequence 
of the proceedings of -the House of Commons, and his Ma¬ 
jesty's ministers with respect to slavery, after recapitulating 
the resolutions of Mr. Canning, proceeds thus:— 

“ Your Committee observe with surprise and regret, that 
his Majesty’s ministers have, by the above Resolutions, sanc¬ 
tioned the principles laid down by our enemies in the mother 
country, and pledged themselves to enforce such measures as 
shall tend ultimately to the final extinction of slavery in the 
British Colonies ; and your Committee have also learnt from 
the Agent, that in his conferences with ministers it has been 
refused to acknowledge our claim to compensation for the 
injuries the Colonies must sustain, in the mere endeavour to 
carry the scheme of emancipation into effect, by which refusal 
the ministers have shown an inclination not only to dispose of 
our property without our consent, but even to violate those 
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common rules of honesty which ought to govern nations as 
well as private persons. The Committee cannot forbear to 
express their decided opinion, that the proceedings of the 
House of Commons, and the conduct of his Majesty's minis¬ 
ters, are a direct attempt to violate the Constitution of this 
Colony; and they recommend to the House to adopt the most 
firm, strong, and constitutional measures to resist such at¬ 
tempt, and to preserve to the inhabitants of this Colony those 
rights which have been transmitted to them from their an¬ 
cestors. 

St. Vincents, Oct. 25 —The Gazette of this island con¬ 
tains some severe remarks on the Barbadoes outrage. The 
Editor bears testimony to the excellent conduct of the Wesleyan 
Missionaries in this Colony, and concludes:— 

“ In the extensive dominion of the British empire, we had 
hoped that such savage scenes were alone confined to the shores 
of Ireland, where ages of misgovernment, religious persecution, 
poverty and rapine, afford some palliation of their enormity. 
But when we hear of such acts being committed in a West 
Indian Colony, without restraint, and seemingly without fear 
of punishment, we contemplate, with dismay, the consequences 
of such an example among other classes of the community. 

Trinidad. —At a meeting held at the house of Mr. Mitchell, 
s^the Commandant, the following, amongst other resolutions, 
passed,) 

ff That the negroes in this island are well fed, well clothed, 
have medical and surgical care, and are, by the existing regu¬ 
lations, sufficiently protected; and we sincerely believe the 
same to be the case in the other British Colonies; and the por¬ 
tion of labour required from them, even in crop time, is far in¬ 
ferior to that bestowed by husbandmen, during harvest, in Eu¬ 
rope, or in other countries; and any attempt to instil into their 
minds religious instruction, or education, beyond what they 
now possess, (so long as Slaves are property,) would not, in the 
opinion of the undersigned, tend to render their situation more 
pleasant, but be, in fact, incompatible with the existence of 
Slavery !! !” 

Demerara.-— Advices to the 25th of December have been 
received. The whole of the Colony was tranquil, except the 
eastern part, the scene of the late insurrection, where, through 
the governor's proclamation forbidding the Negroes in that 
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district from dancing during the Christmas holidays, as had 
been usual, and was allowed to slaves in other districts, some 
insubordination appeared, owing to the distinction thus made. 

LETTER FROM LORD BATHURST TO THE GOVERNOR. 

Downing Street , London, Oct. 23, 18 23. 

Sir,—On 28th of May last, I transmitted to you, by com¬ 
mand of his Majesty, certain resolutions respecting the melio¬ 
ration of the condition of the slave population in his Majesty’s 
Colonies, which had been unanimously agreed to by the House 
of Commons, on the 15th of that month. 

In the despatch which accompanied these resolutions, you 
were instructed to call the immediate attention of the local au¬ 
thorities in the Colony under your government to the best 
means of gradually accomplishing their object, and of com¬ 
mencing the proposed system of melioration in the manner 
pointed out in that despatch. But at the same time, in order 
to prevent these intentions in favour of the slave population 
from being frustrated by any proceedings on their part, into 
which they might be unwarily led by mischievous and un¬ 
founded representations, you were authorized, in case of any 
appearance of insurrectionary movements, publicly to notify 
for their information —“ That the various measures contemplat¬ 
ed by his Majesty’s Government for the melioration of their 
condition, and for the object of progressively qualifying them 
for an extension of privileges, would be rendered utterly abor¬ 
tive by any general misconduct or acts of insubordination on 
their part.” 

The late accounts from the Colony under your government 
have been received by the King with the deepest regret, and 
his Majesty has commanded me to instruct you to proclaim, on 
the receipt of this, in the most public manner, as by the ex¬ 
press command of his Majesty, conveyed to you by the Secre¬ 
tary of State ,—“ That it is on the peaceable, temperate, and 
industrious behaviour of the slave population, and on their 
anxiety to avail themselves of all means calculated to improve 
their moral and religious condition, that the success of those 
measures intended for their special benefit necessarily de¬ 
pends; and that an opposite line of conduct will forfeit all 
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their claims on the liberality of the British Parliament, and 
deprive his Majesty’s Government of the means of carrying 
into effect the resolutions which have been unanimously 
adopted by the House of Commons.” 

And you will take every means of circulating this proclama¬ 
tion, and of making its tenor completely and universally 
known •-—I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) BATHURST.” 

To Maj.-Gen. Murray, &c. &c. 

Whether the directions in the second paragraph of this 
despatch were complied with, we cannot tell ; but no public 
notification has reached us, wherein the governor cautions the 
slave population against forfeiting the claim to extension of 
their privileges by acts of insubordination. 


ON THE PROPRIETY OF RENEWING PETITIONS TO PAR¬ 
LIAMENT FOR THE GRADUAL ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

“ Look,” exclaim the upholders of the present system of Ne¬ 
gro slavery,- to their opponents, “ Look at the posture of af¬ 
fairs in the West Indies, and see what your abolition and 
emancipation mania has effected ? Take a view of the horrors 
and ravages which the late insurrection spread through the 
Colony of Demarara: and contemplate the scene of turbulence 
and anarchy, in which the seditious rising of the slaves threat¬ 
ened to convert the beautiful island of Jamaica, the seat of 
Government, and the largest and fairest of our West India pos¬ 
sessions ; whilst an insurrectionary spirit is ripening in other 
parts, and the manifestations of it are filling the Whites with 
dread of the violence which they know’ their slaves are plotting 
against them. See here the effects of your discussions in 
Parliament and your petitions to Parliament; your talking of 
the wrongs of Negroes, who were content till you made them 
otherwise: and your demands of emancipation for them, when 
they did not desire it, and were better off without it. And is 
not this enough? Must you still persist in a course that is 
fraught with ruin to all parties ? Making these poor ignorant 
creatures dissatisfied with their condition, and stimulating them 
■jto revolt: consigning the property of the planters to one com- 
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mon destruction, and exposing the persons of the resident 
Whites to the revenge of an infuriated slave population ? thus 
manifesting, that “ the inhabitants of these once valuable Co¬ 
lonies, (hitherto the brightest jewel in the British crown,) are 
destined to be offered a propitiatory sacrifice at the altar of 
fanaticism ?” 

Such has been the tone of the West Indians : and with such 
confidence have the late insurrections been laid to the charge 
of the discussions in England, that some, who have not had 
leisure or opportunity for investigating the truth of such a posi¬ 
tion, have been staggered, and have desisted from prosecuting 
the cause which they had taken up ; and especially from pre¬ 
paring and signing petitions to Parliament for gradual aboli¬ 
tion. But can anything be more unfair than this unsubstanti¬ 
ated charge of the origin of the late disturbances, in the agitation 
of the question at home ? Why should not the Abolitionists roll 
back the imputation upon the shoulders of their accusers, and, 
addressing themselves, especially’:, to the resident planters, say, 
“ See, what your violent proceedings have done ! Look at the 
consequence of your contempt of the voice of the nation, and 
your infatuated f resistance* of the orders or recommendations 
of the crown ! If by the resolutions of your public meetings; 
by the outrageous demolition ,of a building dedicated to the 
worship of God, and by setting at defiance the constituted autho¬ 
rities, and by placarding threats of vengeance upon any who 
shall inform against the perpetrators of this outrage ; you set 
the example of insubordination and rebellion, can you wonder 
that your slaves should tread in your steps?” 

Or, if it be true, as is asserted, that your ignorant slaves have 
got some strange notions in their heads, that an order has been 
issued to set them at liberty, will not y elutions to resist 

the orders that are really sent, tendtey^' : ^ $ these visionary 

ideas? And is not your condu^" • ^ taleiilatcd to 

drive them to desperation, attempt that 

by violence, which they see they nave no prospect of obtaining 
by your concessions ?” 

But after all, is not the real clue to these late disturbances to 
be sought for, and to be found, in the very nature of slavery 
itself? What state that ever admitted slavery into its civil insti¬ 
tutions, coujd divest itself of a continual dread of insurrection¬ 
ary violence? What slave state from the days of Lycurgus 
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and the Helots of Sparta, down to West Indian bondage, but 
has felt it to be a necessary caution to keep their slaves and 
weapons of wax*, at as great a distance as possible ? and their 
self-interested policy to debase and break the spirits of their 
bondmen, by every species of indignity and brutal usage ? 
lest the desire of liberty being cherished, should, at some fa¬ 
vourable conjuncture, urge them to a struggle to burst their 
fetters. 

Rather then do these very disturbances, as affording another 
instance of the evils of slavery, demonsti’ate the moi’e clearly, 
the need of its abolition. And the determination of the plan¬ 
ters to resist the moderate orders, or perhaps rather, recommen¬ 
dations of Government, shew how absolutely hopeless is the 
idea of any efficient amelioration of the slave’s condition em¬ 
anating from the Colonial Legislatures, if left to themselves. 

Never, then, was there such need, as there is now, for the 
voice of the country to be raised; not with the noise of clamour, 
nor the violence of passion, but with the calmness of determin¬ 
ation, that will be satisfied with nothing short of the fulfilment 
of the valuable resolution of the House of Commons last Ses¬ 
sion. The matter stands thus: The unanimous sentiment of 
the House of Commons was expressed in favour of the resolu¬ 
tion alluded to; resolutions, proposed not by a warm and san¬ 
guine abolitionist, but by a cool and deliberate statesman, 
acting as moderator between the contending parties : in fact, 
by the minister himself^ resolutions so moderate, so cautious, 
so wise, that they were concurred in by all within the House, 
and have met with general approbation from the country at 
large, and disapprobation from none but an interested party. 

Yet to the instructions for carrying them into effect, trans¬ 
mitted by his M' * ^sty , s Government to the Colonies, are applied 
epithets, apprc^ '■'* ^ly to the vilest dishonesty and basest 
treachery. 0 ^ters themselves are loaded with ca¬ 
lumny and obI Q/ J^ of resolutions of the House of 

Assembly in Jamaica; ministers are charged with “ violating 
the common rules of honesty /’—These instructions, instead of 
being temperately canvassed* or respectfully deprecated, ex¬ 
cite the most hot headed opposition, and (( resistance.” And 
one mode of prosecuting this is hinted at, which, if we do not 
misunderstand it, is a transfer of homage to another power. 
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'willing to afford them protection; a mode that nothing but 
infatuation can have suggested. 

Shall the sense of the country at large then,and the wisdom 
of the British Legislature, and the authority of the Crown 
itself, bow before the impetuosity of a few intemperate spirits 
in the West Indies? And awe-stricken by their half-uttered 
threatenings, retract the opinion they have recorded, recal the 
purpose they have avowed, and recede from the measures they 
have entered on ? or rather shall not the voice of the people 
expressed in that tone of moderation of spirit, but firmness of 
purpose, so well described in the common motto, “ Suaviter 
in modo fortiter in re,” give its support to the ministers of the 
Crown, by petitions that Parliament would follow up its reso¬ 
lutions of last sessions ? It behoves a mighty nation in the pro¬ 
secution of a righteous cause, to proceed unmoved by any noisy 
opposition, like the gallant and majestic vessel in her navy, 
riding in full sail before a gentle breeze, and repelling the ad¬ 
verse waves that idly spend their petty fury against her bosom. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

On the 28 ult. a meeting was held at the Guildhall, Norwich, 
to consider the propriety of petitioning Parliament to carry into 
effect the resolutions passed last session on the subject of colo¬ 
nial slavery. 

J. Harvey, Esq. took the chair, owing to the unavoidable 
absence of the Mayor of Norwich. 

After reading the requisition, the chairman proceeded to 
observe, that the object was to give Government support in 
gradually emancipating the slaves in our Colonies. He said 
they were called upon to aid Government in giving relief to 
800,000 suffering human creatures, and to hundreds of thousands 
more, who would, if slavery were continued, be born into the 
same misery. Nothingwas more calculated to prove the ill effects 
of slavery, than the resolutions passed in Jamaica. He then ad¬ 
verted to the contradiction given to the gloomy predictions of 
the West Indians, in the happy and prosperous condition of the 
free blacks in St. Domingo and Sierra Leone. He should con¬ 
clude in the words of Scripture, “ Go and do unto others as 
thou wouldst they should do unto thee.” 
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J, J. Gurney, Esq. in an eloquent speech, proposed a series 
of resolutions. The first expressed cordial satisfaction in the 
resolutions agreed to last sessions in the House of Commons. 
The second likewise expressed satisfaction, that the measures, 
of which the gradual abolition of slavery was to be the object, 
were to be undertaken by the Administration. The third reso¬ 
lution intimated, that it was peculiarly desirable that the peo¬ 
ple should continue to declare their sentiments by petitions, in 
order to strengthen the hands of Government in the efforts 
they were making. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Gurney adverted to the 
furious language of the Jamaica planters, and the vulgar plea¬ 
santry and inhuman jests directed against the mild and un¬ 
exceptionable recommendations of Lord Bathurst, as well as 
the outrage offered by the gentlemen of Barbadoes to the un¬ 
offending missionary, because of his supposed connection with 
“ the villainous African institution.” In regard to the charge 
brought against the friends of abolition, of exciting, by their 
efforts, the slaves to insurrection, he asked, which was most 
likely to exasperate a slave into insubordination,-—to be told, 
that through the interference of the British Parliament, his 
sufferings would be gradually mitigated, and in the end 
entirely removed; or to learn the proceedings adopted and 
published in the Colonies, namely, opposition to the benevo¬ 
lent intentions of Parliament, a petition for the removal of 
the ministers who had planned the schemes of misery, the con¬ 
tinuance of the whip, and the destruction of the place of wor¬ 
ship he had been accustomed to attend?—What then did the 
meeting think of the fairness displayed by these gentlemen, 
when they turned round and said,—the fault is your's—the 
blood is upon your heads ! As to the insurrection at Demerara, 
which had been attributed, without hesitation, though without 
proof, to the late discussion in Parliament, gentlemen were per¬ 
haps not aware, that this insurrection, which had been repre¬ 
sented by the Colonists as so formidable/and which must have 
arisen, if we were to believe their statements, out of deep and 
long-laid plots, broke out within three or four weeks after the 
first arrival of intelligence as to what had taken place in En¬ 
gland. It was also to be observed, that the greater part of the 
slaves in that Colony spoke no other ianguagethan Dutch, and 
were therefore in all probability wholly ignorant of these fear- 
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fui contents of the English newspapers. But he (Mr. Gurney,) 
was acquainted with some circumstances, which threw no little 
light on the subject. He had lately seen a communication 
from a gentleman of the highest respectability resident on the 
spot, in which some account was given of certain individuals 
accused of having been active in the insurrection. One of 
these was a young negro, named Jack, who was described as 
a person of no common intellect, and of a very ardent and affec¬ 
tionate disposition. He had connected himself with a young 
woman as his w T ife, who lived with him in domestic happiness. 
But the marriage of slaves had no legal sanction : the woman 
became the object of the wicked desires of the overseer, was 
torn from the bosom of her husband, and forced to become the 
mistress of the overseer. Surely it was a perversion of reason 
to attribute the insurrectionary movements of this negro to the 
abstract benevolence of a distant parliament, rather than to the 
actual iniquity of which he was the unoffending victim. But 
one observation he (Mr. Gurney,) would add, nothing was more 
necessary than to distinguish between the cause and the occa¬ 
sion of events. Now whatever was the occasion of the various 
insurrections which had taken place in the West Indies, the 
cause w r as unquestionably to be found in slavery, and in slavery 
alone. 

Mr. Gurney next proceeded to show, that those improve¬ 
ments wdiich the Jamaica Legislature pronounced impractica¬ 
ble, were approved and in part acted upon by the Legislatures 
of other islands. At Tobago an act was passed last year, 
establishing courts for the trial of slaves by a jury, admitting 
their evidence against whites, appointing guardians to take cog¬ 
nizance of their complaints, securing to them the possession 
and inheritance of property, abolition of Sunday markets, and 
granting one day in the week for the cultivation of their provi¬ 
sion grounds, except during four months of the year. At 
Grenada a Committee had been appointed, in consequence of 
Lord Bathurst’s letter, to draw up similar regulations and to 
devise some mode of ensuring religious instruction to the 
negroes. At Nevis the Legislature had declared that they 
could see no possible objection to a negro purchasing his free¬ 
dom ; had resolved that the cart-whip should be abolished a s 
an instrument of driving, and that as far as possible the slaves 
should become aclscripti glebce —attached to the soil on which 
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they lived; that their evidence under certain regulations should 
be admitted: and that the females should no longer be punished 
by whipping and exposure of the person. At St. Christopher's 
the King’s Council had entered into similar resolutions,— ff with 
a view," they declared, f<r of improving the condition of the 
slave, so as eventually to qualify him for freedom, to which ob¬ 
ject this Board will earnestly contribute 3 upon provision being made 
for the protection of the persons and property of the proprie¬ 
tors." This intelligence, while it encouraged them to believe 
that the good work was really going forward, at the same time 
gave a flat contradiction to the fiery resolutions passed in 
Jamaica. It proved that the work might go forward with 
advantage to the slave, yet at the same time with safety to the 
planter. 

In refuting the favourite maxim among the West Indies, and 
countenanced in a shameless manner by the Quarterly Review, 
that the condition of West India slaves is fully equal to the 
peasantry of England, Mr. Gurney mentions, among other 
striking grounds of inequality, that a case occurred last year 
in Jamaica, of a capital crime committed, under circumstances 
of the most monstrous atrocity, on the person of a child only 
nine years old. A free person witnessed the transaction, and 
the offender was found guilty ; but an arrest of judgment was 
moved on the ground that the sufferer was a slave ! —So over¬ 
powered were the feelings of the Judges, that they over-ruled 
the objection. But on a cool survey of the case after the trial 
was over, the Chief Justice was obliged to acknowledge his 
opinion (though he, Mr. Gurney, believed the case was still 
undecided,) that the sentence could not be legally carried into 
effect. In short the British peasant was his own master and 
a free man. The slave was a mere chattel: he was reduced to 
the condition of a beast of burthen—might be bought, sold, 
divorced from his wife, separated from his children, worked 
hard, flogged, tortured, branded, and even, under peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, murdered, at the discretion of his fellow men. It 
had been said lately, that slavery was not inconsistent with 
Christianity; but surely all these particulars were in contra¬ 
diction to the golden rule—“ Do unto others as ye would they 
should unto you." 

The resolutions were carried unanimously, and also a peti¬ 
tion proposed by Sir R. J. Harvey. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SLAVE MARKET AT GRAND CAIRO. 

We also went to see the market for black slaves, than which* 
I never beheld a scene of more consummate filth, misery, 
and degradation. Men, women, and children, covered with 
every species of dirt, many of them totally naked, are hud¬ 
dled together and crowded almost to suffocation, in dark and 
dismal cells under ground, which are never cleaned, and have 
no outlet except the strong gates opening on the slave bazaar. 
From these dungeons they are brought forth for sale, like 
articles of merchandise to every passing customer: and to 
complete the scene, most of the purchasers who came there 
whilst I was on the spot, were well dressed females, with their 
faces veiled as usual. Is it not a remarkable contradiction, 
that they who considered it a deep offence to the modesty 
of their sex, should a man at any time chance to see their 
face, can yet become so reconciled by habit to the sight of 
slaves in the state I have described, as to consider that sight 
not only tolerable, but as being, also, not at all unbecoming 
their own sex and condition ?—How sincerely do I wish, that 
every advocate for slavery, should any such still exist in our 
enlightened country, could visit Cairo, and acquire there the 
practical knowledge of facts, which must prove to them the- 
real state to which the adoption of their opinions reduces those 
unhappy beings, in whom God has breathed a soul as precious 
as their own in the sight of Him, who purchased us all alike 
with his blood.” 

Tour through Southern India , Egypt, and Palestine, in 1821 
and 1822.—By a Field Officer of Cavalry. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE COLONY OF SIERRA LEONE. 

The population of Sierra Leone consists of 16,671 inhabitants. 
Of these upwards of 11,000 natives of Africa appear to have 
been liberated from the holds of vessels, which were carrying 
them into interminable bondage. The late Rev. Mr. Johnson* 
Minister of Regent’s Town, adduces the following very strong 
proof of their moral improvements:— 

At the Quarter Sessions, the Chief Justice observed, when 
addressing the inquest, that 10 years ago, when the population. 



of the Colony was only 4000, there were 40 cases on the calen¬ 
dar for trial; and now, that the population is upwards of 
1(5,000, there were only 6 cases on the calendar. He congra¬ 
tulated the magistrates and grand jury on the moral improve¬ 
ment of the Colony. There was not a single case from any 
of the villages under the superintendance of a missionary or 
schoolmaster.” 

Mr. During testifies, that “ six years’ experience had taught 
him that the African could learn any thing. Most of those 
(says he,) amongst whom I live, I have seen brought from the 
holds of slave-ships. I have seen them rise, from the chains of 
the slave dealer, to become industrious men and women, faith¬ 
ful subjects, pious Christians, affectionate husbands and wives, 
tender fathers and mothers, and peaceable neighbours.” 

Such a spectacle as 11,000 of our fellow-creatures rescued 
from slavery, and living in peace and security under a mild 
government, rising from brute ignorance into a civilized and 
industrious population, must arrest and detain the attention of 
the Christian. 


LINES 

On the loss of a Slave Schooner , which , with 400 Negroes on hoard , was 
upset by a tornado off Cape Sierra Leone , 17 th June , 1022. 

Hauk ! the piercing cry of danger; 

Shrieks of anguish and despair ! 

Who, of all that crew’s a stranger 
To the doom which waits him there ! 

Twice two hundred victims perish, 

Sons of Afric’s injured shore: 

laving, what had they to cherish, 

What, in dying, to deplore ? 

Lo ! the wild tornado raging, 

Horrors deep the sea deform : 

Skill, nor labor aught assuaging 
The blind fury of the storm. 

Swells the death-blast:—it is finish'd :_ 

Sunk beneath the maddening wave. 

Slave, and owner, undistinguish’d, 

Find the same abyss their grave. 


Printed by Richardson and 11 and ford. Market-Place, Derby. 
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“ Rut grant the plea, and let it stand for just, 

That man makes man his prey, because he must; 

Still there is room for pity to abate 

And soothe the sorrows of so sad a state.”— Cowper. 

^TE are not altogether without hope, that after the acri¬ 
monious spirit shall have subsided, which has hitherto 
characterised the West Indian controversy ; after the Aboli¬ 
tionists shall have ceased to dwell too exclusively on the 
grievous oppressions and odious severities which still conti¬ 
nue to disgrace our colonial laws; and after the angry pas¬ 
sions of the resident Planters shall have melted down into 
kindlier feelings, the former will become more indulgent to 
the prejudices of their opponents, and the latter will begin 
to see and acknowledge, that those, whom they now vilify as 
their foes, will prove their truest Mends. Already we think 
we discern some apprpximation to a more Christian temper in 
the bold and candid remarks of the Chaplain to the colony 
of Demerara, on the case of that unfortunate Missionary, who, 
in the ferment of the moment, was almost hurried to execution, 
under the ignominious sentence of an exasperated, irritated and 
interested Court Martial, and would have been sacrificed to the 
blind fury of his persecutors, but for the timely interposition 
of the Governor, and the subsequent exercise of the kingly pre¬ 
rogative of mercy. That such an abuse of the administration 
of justice, or that the slavery of the West India Islands itself 
can endure much longer, it is vain to expect. Whether the 
latter will terminate in bloodshed and devastation must mainly 
depend on the Planters themselves. Happy will it be, if the 
West India Proprietors, yielding to the voice of reason, and tlte 
c 
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wishes of the nation, which will assuredly be satisfied with 
nothing short of a modification of the Slave Code, and a pre¬ 
paration for the gradual extinction of negro bondage in the 
British colonies, should be brought to see the necessity of im¬ 
proving the condition of the Slaves, and should voluntarily 
exert themselves in devising the best means of effecting it. 

The effusion of blood that followed the late insurrections in 
Demerara and Jamaica, though greatly over-rated, was suffi¬ 
cient to be a subject of the deepest regret. And as it would 
be absurd to contend, that it was in no degree attributable to 
the recent agitation of the question of negro slavery here, so it 
would be equally absurd to deny, that other causes conspired 
to produce it. Amongst these, undoubtedly, may be reckoned 
the violent hostility to any discussion of the subject, mani¬ 
fested in the first instance by the local Authorities, and their 
infatuated resistance afterwards to the regulations proposed by 
the British Parliament. It is worthy of remark, that insub¬ 
ordination and rebellion appear to have been confined chiefly 
to those islands, whose inhabitants have always been most dis¬ 
tinguished by their aversion to the religious instruction and 
civilization of the Slaves. Yet, wherever these advantages have 
been conceded, there, in proportion to the degree of conces¬ 
sion, has been the measure of practical and beneficial results. 

It would ill become us to advert with levity to these melan¬ 
choly transactions: we do not desire to lessen the horrors of 
insurrections; but when we consider with what pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance of parade they were blazoned forth, and into what 
appalling statements they were swelled; when we consider to 
what unworthy artifices interested individuals resorted to fasten 
the blame on innocent parties, and to attribute the evils to 
wrong causes; when we compare the result with the previous 
predictions, we are at a loss to conceive any more effectual 
mode of throwing discredit on their cause; or any thing, that 
after a calm review of these events, can be less gratifying to 
the Planters resident abroad, or the more discreet Proprietors at 
home, than such exaggerations. The very celerity with which 
these insurrections have been suppressed, and the rapid return 
of tranquillity and order, are the most convincing proofs, if 
such were wanting, of the facility with which the melioration 
of a state of slavery may be begun, and furnish the most 
favorable omen of ultimate success. Let us reflect for a mo¬ 
ment on the feverish condition of a slave population, and the 
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perpetual alarms of insubordination incident to it, and we can¬ 
not fail to be surprised, that with so many incentives to rebel¬ 
lion, so little of rebellion has burst forth. We were threatened 
with dreadful massacres of the Whites. Where are they to be 
found ? It will scarcely be credited, that the only white inha¬ 
bitant whose life has been endangered, was pursued with vin¬ 
dictive malice by his fellow-whites, for labouring (as the Chap¬ 
lain to the colony expresses it,) to save “ the lives of those 
very persons, who are now (I shudder to write it,) seeking his/’ 
We were threatened with bringing utter ruin upon the Planter. 
Where is this ruin to be seen? We have yet heard of no such 
.event, except in the anticipated loss arising from uncultivated 
and deserted plantations, of which the most visionary alarmist 
only can be seriously apprehensive: or from the sudden and 
premature emancipation of the Slaves; an evil, which nothing 
but the violence and indiscretion of the Planters themselves 
will draw down upon their heads. They talk loudly and in¬ 
dignantly of their vested rights , and represent the measure of 
declaring, that the children to be hereafter born shall be free, 
as a violent invasion of their property: but on the origin of 
these asserted rights, and of the title to this future property as 
between themselves and the unborn subjects of it, they are 
prudently silent. Not one of their learned advocates, not even 
their historian, Mr. Edwards, though he with great industry 
examined their earliest records, and with great zeal defended 
all their supposed rights, including that of a perpetual slave 
trade, has quoted a single colonial law, which enacts, that 
slavery shall be hereditary and perpetual, or that the child of 
a female slave shall inherit her servile condition, and become 
the property of her master. The next time they tell us of 
vested legal rights, in opposition to every natural and moral 
right in generations yet unborn, let them supply this omission 
if they can.” <f We are told also of Acts of Parliament that 
have sanctioned these odious rights; excessive toil, hunger, 
pain, imprisonment, exile, and every possible species of human 
sufferance, with the exceptions of violent death and mutilation,* 
are inflictions within the legal range of the master’s authority.” 
Let the statute be cited that has established or recognized these 
brutalizing and degrading features of West Indian slavery. 

* And even these can be perpetrated with complete impunity, by taking 
care to effect them in the presence of slaves only. 
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“ That the importation and sale of slaves from Africa was long 
sanctioned by British laws, is a sad and opprobrious truth: but 
let them point out, if they can, the Act of Parliament that has 
excluded the children and posterity of those injured Africans 
from the birthright of British subjects, and ordained that they 
shall for ever be the property of the man by whom their mother 
was bought.”'! 


Extract from a Newspaper of July 15 , 1783 . 

It is said, that the Lord Bishop of Chester,* with that benevo¬ 
lence which has ever distinguished his character, is indefatiga¬ 
ble in his endeavours to rescue the negroes in our West India 
islands from the abject, uncivilized, oppressed, and immoral 
state, in which they have so long been suffered to remain. If 
there are any human beings in the world, who concentrate in 
themselves every species of misery, they are surely that un¬ 
happy race, the African negroes, who are in general considered 
by their masters as mere machines to work with; as having 
neither understandings to be cultivated, nor souls to be saved. 


SOCIETY FOR THE CONVERSION OF WEST INDIA SLAVES. 

REPORT, JULY TO DECEMBER, 1823 . 

The Report having .noticed the augmentation of the Society’s 
funds, and the extended sphere of usefulness opening to them 
by an increase of the number of efficient Chaplains, proceeds 
to state, that in addition to these labourers, several of the 
Clergy of Barbadoes have expressed their desire to devote 
their whole attention fo the religious instruction^ the Slaves, 
by which means four Chaplains have been engaged for Jamaica, 
four for Barbadoes, one for Nevis, and two for Demerara. 

A benefaction to the funds of the Society from the West India 
Planters and Merchants of London, was accompanied by the 
following resolution :■— 

“ That this Committee are of opinion, that the extension of 
the means of religious instruction is the best and surest foun¬ 
dation for the improvement of the civil as well as the moral 
condition of the Negroes in the West India Colonies/’ 

* Bishop Porteus. 

+ Stephen's Slavery of the British West India Colonies Delineated. 
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With the principle here recognized, the Colonists are be¬ 
ginning by public acts to avow their concurrence. 


CONDITION OF SLAVES IN AFRICA. 

I f we compare the condition of Slaves in Africa with that of 
our own Slaves in the West Indies, we shall have the mortifica¬ 
tion to find, that, in many respects, the comparison is in favour 
of the former. What a humiliating consideration for the inha¬ 
bitants of the most civilized and Christian country in the world ! 

“ The population of most of the States of Africa is composed 
of two classes of inhabitants,—free men, and slaves. The 
former dwell in the villages and hamlets, the latter follow the 
princes, grandees, and opulent individuals wherever they go, 
and are attached to their fortunes. These slaves have either 
been taken in their childhood, or born in the habitations of 
their masters, and never known any other protectors. They 
cannot dispose of their own persons, nor are they ever sold hy 
their masters , unless for some crime. The power of the great 
consists in the number of these slaves, which the chiefs, in 
order to render that power more formidable, are constantly 
striving to augment. On those in whom they have the greatest 
confidence they confer particular offices in their household: 
these are the domestics of the Prince. One has the title of 
High Steward of the Palace: another, that of Chief Hunts¬ 
man ; a third is his Cup-bearer. These domestics or slaves, 
when they possess the confidence of the Prince, frequently 
enjoy considerable influence in the state, and are flattered and 
honored by the great vassals, who find it to be for their in¬ 
terest to conciliate their good will, in. order to obtain the 
favour of the sovereign/’ 


NEGRO INDUSTRY. 

Europeans are incessantly reproaching the negro with indo¬ 
lence and sloth, but were they to see him during the four 
months in which he is engaged in the labours of agriculture, 
they would be tempted to believe, that there is not a more 
industrious nation on the face of the earth. Being compelled 
to provide for his most urgent wants, he shakes off that indo¬ 
lence, which all the rest of the year seems to be his chief de¬ 
light. There is then no rest for him, and he scarcely takes 
c 2 
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sufficient sleep to recruit his strength, which proves, that his 
indolence at other times arises solely from his having nothing 
to desire, and, consequently, thinking that his trouble will be 
thrown away. 


ORIGIN OF THE EUROPEAN TRAFFIC IN SLAVES. 

The first negroes brought, among other curiosities, from Africa 
to Lisbon, by Antonio Gonzales, in 1442, excited astonishment. 
They came, together with the gold-dust which he imported,, 
from the vicinity of the Rio del Oro. This gold gave rise to 
our coin called guineas, as did the appearance of these negroes 
to the traffic of Europeans in slaves, or, as it was universally 
denominated, the Guinea Trade. 


METHOD OF PROCURING SLAVES IN AFRICA FOR THE 
EUROPEAN FACTORIES. 

“ There is on the coast of Africa one kind of warfare, the' 
object of which is nothing but plunder. It is engaged in 
merely for the purpose of obtaining slaves to sell to the Euro¬ 
peans, and usually takes place on the confines of the States. 
The villages at a distance from the centre, and on the borders 
of forests, frequently refuse to pay tribute, and with reason, as 
they are acquainted with the excesses of despotism, with which 
they are constantly threatened, and of which they are fre¬ 
quently the victims. These villages, in some sort independent, 
are plundered by the bordering Powers, whose predatory ex¬ 
peditions are conducted in the following manner:—the Prince 
determines with his council what place to surprise. Troops 
are collected, but the purpose of assembling is kept secret:— 
they march the whole night, and sometimes several successive 
days, without knowing the place of destination. The march is 
so regulated that they arrive at day-break at the village, the 
destruction of which is decreed : they surround it just 
when the women are beginning to pound millet, and the men, 
invited by the coolness of the air, have resigned themselves to 
sleep. They enter, and fall upon the surprised and terrified 
inhabitants. Such as make any resistance are massacred; the 
others are loaded with chains, and divided amongst the Prince 
and his vassals, by whom they are sent to the different Euro¬ 
pean factories to be sold.” 
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The following Lines are founded on a story told of a Black 
Slave-dealer, named Ben Jonson, who, having stolen a negro 
girl, carried her on board an English slave ship, and sold her: 
but on being himself pursued by some negroes, was taken, 
carried to the same vessel, and offered for sale. The Captain, 
in perfect consistency with the character of such traders, 
bought him, though long known as a free man, and a con¬ 
siderable slave-dealer, loaded him with irons, and carried him 
along with his victim to the West Indies:— 


Beneath the ceyba’s ample shade, 

Its branches wide expanding, 

A solitary Negro maid 

With anxious gaze is standing. 

She listens, breathless, to the sound 
Of footsteps near approaching; 

Shall guest unbidden there be found 
On that retreat encroaching ? 

Dark is her skin, but soft her soul, 

And true to Nature’s feeling; 

One passion reigns without control, 

And little recks concealing. 

u O why so long away,’' she cried, 

“ Where does my own love tarry ? 

u He comes, he comes to claim his bride, 
fct Me far from hence to carry. 

« How many doubts this fluttering heart 
“ With needless fears oppress’d ? 

“ He comes but ah ! what means that start ? 
“ Why beats this boding bieast ?” 

A stranger visage meets her eye, 

Scowling with malignant pleasure ; 

Is no protecting lover nigh, 

To hear that scream, to guard that treasure ? 

“ Nay, shriek not, maiden; none are near, 

“ And vain is all resistance; 

» We may be interrupted here, 
u See my canoe in yonder distance.” 

The spoiler o’er his shoulder flung 
His unresisting prey: 

Pale, passive, motionless she hung 
Unconscious of the way. 
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And new his boat is on the sea, 

To yonder ship his victim bearing ; 

And now it stops:—O where is she ?—- 
On board that ship,—its horrors sharing. 

Doom'd to be slave of him, who deals 
In human sinews, bought and sold; 

Unholy sights that deck reveals. 

And deeds of blood, and crimes untold* 

Not unobserv’d the spoiler went, 

Nor from pursuit is screen’d: 

Two Negroes, on her rescue bent. 

Are near the heartless fiend. 

44 Monster, thy life had forfeit paid 
46 For this accursed deed ; 

44 But that the snare for others laid 
44 Awaits thee at thy utmost need. 

44 Thy neck, in turn, shall fee1 the chain, 

44 And quit it shalt thou never.” 

He hears, he pleads, he raves in vain, 
Condemn’d to be a slave for ever. 


The posture of the religious affairs of the West Indies daily 
assumes a more interesting, and, notwithstanding the late vio¬ 
lent manifestations of hostility against some of the ministers of 
religion, we must add, a more encouraging aspect. In a con¬ 
test between light and darkness, we know- t£ the greatness of 
truth must and will prevail.” That the cultivation of vital reli¬ 
gion has been not only neglected, but strongly opposed in many 
instances, both by individuals and by collective bodies, in our 
West India colonies, will hardly be denied. But a brighter 
prospect is now opening upon those countries, and if the boon 
of Christianity be imparted to the slaves, it will more than 
compensate for the bodily sufferings they have experienced. 
We proceed to lay before our readers some particulars relative 
to both points, and, first,— 

The hostility that has recently been directed against some of 
the Missionaries employed by Societies in England for the in¬ 
struction of the slaves, and the outrages to which this hostility 
has given rise. 

It is in the following temperate and forbearing words that 
one of the Societies concerned, expresses itself on this subject: 
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“ The Committee regard them as the ebullitions of the mo¬ 
ment ; and rejoice in knowing, that the great cause of enlighten¬ 
ing the Slaves of the West Indies, by means of religious instruc¬ 
tion, is daily gaining new friends, among those whose connexion 
with those colonies is the most intimate and influential.” 

THE CASE OF THE REV. MR. SMITH, OF DEMERARA, 
Tried and condemned by a Court Martial, but pardoned by 
his Majesty, has excited a lively feeling in England. 

The INSTRUCTIONS QF THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
by whom he was sent out as a Missionary to that colony in the 
year 1816, may help to a right understanding of his case. An 
extract from them runs thus:— 

“ In the discharge of your missionary duty, you may meet 
with difficulties almost peculiar to the West Indian Colonies, 
where slaves are employed in the culture of the earth and 
other laborious employments. Some of the gentlemen who 
own the estates, the masters of the slaves, are unfriendly to 
their instruction ; at least they are jealous, lest by any mis¬ 
management on the part of the missionaries, or misunderstand¬ 
ing on the part of the negroes, the public peace and safety 
should be endangered. You must take the utmost care to pre¬ 
vent the possibility of this evil; not a word must escape you, 
in public or private, which might render the slaves displeased 
with their masters, or dissatisfied with their station. You are 
not sent to relieve them from their servile condition, but to 
afford them the consolations of religion, and to enforce upon 
them the necessity of * being subject not only for wrath, but 
for conscience sake/—Rom. xiii. 5.—1 Peter ii. 19* The Holy 
Gospel you preach will render the slaves who receive it the 
more diligent, faithful, patient, and useful servants; will ren¬ 
der severe discipline unnecessary, and make them the most 
valuable slaves on the estates; and thus you will recommend 
yourself and your ministry even to those gentlemen who may 
have been averse from the religious instruction of the negroes. 
We are well assured that this happy effect has already been 
produced in many instances, and we trust you will be the 
honored instrument of producing many more.” 

Mr. Smith enters upon his missionary labours, he instructs 
his black audience in Christian doctrine, and inculcates upon 
them Christian duties ; amongst the most prominent of 
which, is the sacred observance of the Sabbath-day, necessarily 
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including the obligation of desisting from the prevailing and 
sanctioned practice of keeping market on that holy day. In the 
month of August last year, an insurrection of the slaves broke 
out. On the 21st of that month, Mr. Smith is apprehended, 
under the charge of being implicated in it. He is closely con¬ 
fined till October 13th, when he is brought to trial before 
a Court Martial, by whom, after repeated adjournments, he is 
condemned on the 24th November. He is not, however, exe¬ 
cuted ; the nature of the proceedings being such “ as to render 
it imperative on His Excellency the Commander in Chief to 
transmit them for His Majesty's consideration and ultimate de¬ 
cision.” We are assured by the Directors, that 

tc The letters of Mr. Elliott assert the innocence of the Mis¬ 
sionaries of all participation whatever in the crime of the In¬ 
surrection ; and the Directors entertain no apprehension of ad¬ 
vancing that which they shall have to retract, in saying, they 
give full credit to the declaration.” 

The same testimony is borne in the following extract of a 
letter from William Arrindell, Esq. of Demerara, Mr. Smith’s 
Counsel, addressed to Mrs. Smith, after the proceedings of the 
Court Martial were closed :•— 

ce It is almost presumptuous in me to differ from the sentence 
of a Court, but before God, I do believe Mr. Smith to be inno¬ 
cent ; nay, I will go further, and defy any Minister, of any 
sect whatever, to have shewn a more faithful attention to his 
sacred duties, than he lias been proved, by the evidence on his 
trial, to have done.” 

The letter of the Rev. J. Smith, dated Colony Jail, Demerara, 
Dec. 12, 1823, and addressed to the Society, will be read with 
interest;— 

ff Rev. and Dear Sir, —You will have heard, ere this comes 
to hand, of the trouble that has befallen me, and of the deso¬ 
lated state of the Demerara Mission, both which are occasioned 
by the revolt of the negroes on the East Coast. Of my own 
personal sufferings I shall say nothing further, than that the 
close and solitary nature of my imprisonment, with the disease 
under which I labour, and have laboured for more than twelve 
months, have pressed very heavily upon me. I have, how¬ 
ever, much consolation from the consideration of my innocence 
of the crimes with which I have been charged, and of which I 
now stand convicted. 

* I am bold to affirm, that I never gave utterance to any 
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tiling that could make the slaves dissatisfied , with their condi¬ 
tion in life. Indeed* I could have had no motive for so doing. 
I refer you to the evidence of the prosecution, by which it is 
attempted to be proved, that I endeavoured, for a long time, 
to drive them to revolt—with this observation, that the wit¬ 
nesses brought forward to prove the charge were prisoners, on 
account of the revolt, under the power and authority of the 
Fiscal, who was the Judge Advocate on my trial, and who can 
order negroes to be flogged without any previous trial. What 
they have stated that bears on the charge., is either wholly false 
or grossly misrepresented. I would earnestly recommend you 
to endeavour to get a sight, if possible, of the Judge Advocate’s 
concluding remarks on the evidence, as that document will give 
you a greater insight into the principles of my persecutors, and 
of the motives by which they were actuated, than any thing I 
can say. Perhaps Earl Bathurst will, on proper application 
being made to him, favour the Society, or rather the Directors, 
or their Solicitor, with a sight of it-* There it is laid down, 
apparently as a fundamental principle, that no one has any 
right to propagate doctrines that are opposed to the established 
usages and customs of the country where he resides: and that 
I had done this by reprobating as sinful the conduct of such of 
the Christian negroes as spent their Sabbaths in voluntary la¬ 
bour, and going to market. Their going to market, it is to 
be observed, occupies the whole day. 

cc I was determined to exonerate the Society from all blame, 
whatever might be the result of the trial in regard to me. I 
therefore laid over my instructions from the Directors, to form 
part of the proceedings of the Court Martial. Many of the 
Colonists have even roundly asserted, that the Society and its 
Missionaries were in alliance with the African Institution, and 
that our chief object was, under the mask of religion, the eman¬ 
cipation of the slaves. But having examined all my letters and 
papers, and found nothing to support their suspicions, it is to 
be hoped they will henceforth be silent on that subject. 

“ For the last twelve or eighteen months previous to the re¬ 
volt, the negroes attended the chapel in such numbers as alarm¬ 
ed, it seems, some of the planters, or rather, I suppose, aroused 
their enmity against God, at seeing religion, prosper. Some of 

* 0n application, his Lordship kindly granted the Treasurer a copy of this 
document.— Ed. 
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them gave orders that none of their slaves should leave their 
respective plantations on a Sunday without a written pass: it 
was of course a matter of option with the planter whether he 
would give them passes* Those who insisted on this regula¬ 
tion would not give passes, or at most would give them to 
a very few. The negroes, it appears, came to chapel without 
them; they were punished (flogged, and put in the stocks till 
their wounds were healed ;) they complained—they were pu¬ 
nished again. Then came out the Governor’s circular, recom¬ 
mending the planters not to allow the slaves to attend chapel 
without passes. A copy of this circular is forwarded to the 
Directors. The negroes said, and I believe truly said, that an 
attempt was made “ to put down their religion.” (See Rev. 

Austin’s evidence for the defence.) A few weeks after 
this, the negroes got information that the Governor had received 
some instructions from England beneficial to them. About six 
weeks had elapsed, when the slaves, impatient for the benefit of 
those instructions, broke out into revolt. These I imagine to 
be the principal causes of the revolt—namely, the persecutions 
they suffered on account of their religion, and the withholding 
from them all information concerning the instructions from 
Government. There were other causes arising from their be¬ 
ing over-worked and ill-treated in general. Redress, according 
to their account, they could not obtain. This they stated to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Leahey, as one cause of their dissatisfaction. 
“ When,” says the Lieutenant-Colonel, in his evidence, stating 
what the slaves told him in a body, “ when they complained” 
(of being made to work on a Sunday, and punished for going to 
chapel,) “ to Dr. M f Turk, they were told it was the Govern¬ 
ment’s order; when they complained to Mr. Spenser, they were 
told it was the Fiscal’s order/’ None of these causes suited the 
Colonists; I was therefore dragged in as the main cause; and 
notwithstanding the negroes say, if they had kept to what they 
were taught by me, they never would have acted as they did, 
yet, because two or three of them, who were deeply concerned 
in the revolt, chose to pervert and misrepresent what I said to 
them about working on Sundays; it is therefore settled, in the 
judgment of the people here, that the revolt is to be attributed 
to me. It is worthy of remark, that none of the negroes who 
gave testimony against me were punished. This, of course, I 
learn from others. I should have added, that Dr. M‘Turk and 
Mr. Spenser are the Burgher officers of the East Coast, and are 
both avowed enemies to the instruction of the slaves. 
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Cf I trust the'Directors will seriously consider the hardship 
of my case, and make every effort on my behalf. 

“ I must not omit to mention the kindness of the Rev. W. S. 
Austin. I am under the greatest obligations to him; and I 
doubt not when the Directors are informed of the conduct of 
this excellent Clergyman, they will feel that they owe him at 
least a respectful acknowledgment of his kindness to me, and of 
his zeal in my cause. 

“ I have been two days writing this, and now feel so ill that 
I must now come to a close. I am satisfied that I am in the 
Lord’s hand; and there I wish to be. O, my dear Sir 1 pray 

for me-1 remain your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) John Smith.” 

We close the whole of this unhappy story with the following 
extract of a letter from the Rev. Mr. Austin, Minister of the 
English Church in George Town, and Chaplain to the Colony, 
who though previously an entire stranger to Mr. Smith, stood 
forward most undauntedly in defence of his innocence, and 
visited him in prison It is thus he writes:— 

cc I feel no hesitation in declaring, from the intimate know¬ 
ledge which my most anxious inquiries have obtained, that in 
the late scourge which the hand of an All-wise Creator has 
inflicted on this ill-fated country, nothing but those religious 
impressions, which, under Providence, Mr. Smith has been in¬ 
strumental in fixing—nothing but those principles of the Gospel 
of Peace which he has been proclaiming, could have prevented 
a dreadful effusion of blood here, and saved the lives of those 
very persons who are now (I shudder to write it,) seeking his.” 

Under these circumstances it was impossible but that His 
Majesty’s Ministers should advise the remission of the sentence 
passed on Mr. Smith. In so doing they have given an addi¬ 
tional proof of their attachment to the genuine principles of 
the British Constitution. It will remain for the persecuted 
Missionary to take such further steps as he may deem neces¬ 
sary for the vindication of his character. 

The narration of these particulars has occupied so large a 
space, that we must reserve for our next Number an exhibition 
of the fairer prospect opening before us, of the advancement of 
religion in these lands of spiritual darkness and iniquity. 
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To the Editors of the Anti-Slavery Magarme. 

<c Gentlemen* 

“ I hail with pleasure the appearance of a Publication 
which seems likely to be conducted in a Christian spirit* and to 
communicate to our fellow-subjects just views concerning the 
slaves in our West Indian Colonies. Your endeavours to pre»* 
pare the way for their emancipation* and to excite zeal for the 
diffusion of true religion and civilization amongst them, cannot 
fail to meet the approbation of all who desire the happiness of 
mankind. It will, I am persuaded* not be your object to pro¬ 
voke hostility against those who feel interested in the continu¬ 
ance of slavery; but rather to convince them* that their's is 
a mistaken feeling* and that their real interest is perfectly con¬ 
sistent with the triumph of truth and righteousness. Whilst 
advocating a cause of this nature* we must never forget the 
Apostle’s declaration, that f the wrath of man worketh not 
the “ righteousness of God.” * 

{C It is not tp the sudden abolition of slavery, but to an amelia* 
ration of the condition of the slaves * thafc our first efforts should 
be directed. Such an amelioration must* in a great measure, 
depend on the feelings and exertions of the Planters themselves. 
But if* instead of engaging their attention by respectful and 
candid reasoning, we imitate their prejudices by severe re¬ 
proach, or alarm their fears by proposing hasty and intem¬ 
perate proceedings* we shall close every avenue to conciliation* 
and lose all hope of influencing those who are best able to pro¬ 
mote our success. 

sc These arguments in favour of temperate discussion do not 
proceed from indifference to the sacred cause in which you 
have engaged. It is a cause which has been dear to my heart 
ever since I have been capable of reflecting on the subject. 
The continuance of slavery in our colonies appears to me one 
of the foulest blots on our national character* and* until, that 
blot be efFaced, I cannot hope that He* on whose blessing the 
prosperity of nations as well as individuals depends, can ever 
look upon us with an eye of favor. We have indeed relin¬ 
quished our share in the enormities of the Slave Trade; but 
still we hold our brethren in bondage, and have not availed 
ourselves of the opportunity which that bondage affords to 
communicate to them the blessings of the Gospel. 

At last our eyes are beginning to be opened. Blessed with 
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freedom ourselves, we are beginning to compassionate those 
who are deprived of it, and are becoming sensible of our incon¬ 
sistency in jealously contending for our own civil and social 
rights, whilst we cruelly trample on the natural rights of others. 
But the light which lias dawned on our minds does not yet ir¬ 
radiate the minds of our West Indian Colonists. Nor shall we 
be surprised at this, if we consider how different has been the 
education of many of them : how little the state of society to 
which they have been accustomed, resembles that which pre¬ 
vails in this favoured land. Thejr have, from their infancy, 
been taught to consider the negroes who cultivate their soil, as 
the chattels of their masters, and have felt themselves not less 
entitled to exact their services than we do to harness and to 
drive our working cattle. In these sentiments they were for 
a long time upheld by the concurrence of their British fellow 
subjects, and by the repeated enactments of our legislature. 
Now, as we are all very backward in receiving doctrines which 
appear to oppose our interests, we must not be astonished that 
the revolution of opinion which has gradually taken place in 
England, has not hitherto reached the opposite shores of the 
Atlantic. 

It appears desirable, therefore, that the advocates for the im¬ 
proving of the condition of the negroes, should, in the first 
place, labour to remove prejudices from the minds of the Plant¬ 
ers, and to convince them, that the object which we have in 
view, so far from tending to the destruction, tends rather to 
the advancement of their interests; that, in truth, it holds out 
the best prospects of security, both for their persons and their 
property. 

The proprietors of slaves feel an alarm at this moment, which 
is by no means destitute of cause. When we consider the very 
great disproportion between the white and the coloured popu¬ 
lation in our colonies, and remember, that as soon as men shake 
off the fetters of brutal ignorance, they become impatient of 
every other chain : when we consider, also, that the negroes 
have before their eyes the example of a neighbouring island, 
in which men of their own colour, and descended from their 
own stock, possess, not only freedom, but even sovereign 
power—possess it in consequence of the expulsion of their for¬ 
mer masters: shall we deem it wonderful, that those whom we 
hold in subjection, should desire to break the yoke from off 
their necks, or think it very improbable, that by some convul¬ 
sive effort, they may accomplish such a purpose? But how 
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dreadful in that case must, be the struggle, and how fatal the 
effects, it is easier to conceive than to describe. The friends 
of humanity must be solicitous to prevent the catastrophe. 
Yet can we wish to prevent it by more closely rivetting the 
chains ? Shall we, with the counsellors of Rehoboam, recom¬ 
mend the Planters to say,—“ Our fathers did lade you with a 
heavy yoke, but we will add to your yoke; our fathers chas¬ 
tised you with whips, but we will chastise you with scorpions.” 
Surely, if better feelings did not restrain us, policy would for¬ 
bid such language and such conduct. If we would induce the 
negroes to bear the yoke with patience, we must lighten it as 
much as possible, and endeavour to prepare for the time when 
it may with safety be removed. Instead of presenting to their 
minds the prospect of interminable bondage, we should hold 
out the assurance that freedom shall be gradually imparted 
when they can safely be entrusted with it. We should en¬ 
deavour to make them taste the sweets of voluntary exertion, 
and instil into them those principles and hopes which will 
dispose them to bear patiently their present restraints, as part 
of the plan of Providence, for introducing them to that noblest 
liberty of which the Gospel Can make even slaves partakers. 

“Did the Planters seriously consider the influence exercised 
by Christianity, over the hearts of those who cordially fern- 
brace it, they would no longer dread the religious instruction 
of their slaves. But, before they can entertain such consider¬ 
ations, they must themselves, become the subjects of that 
influence. Let us then earnestly labour to lead their minds 
to this important consideration. Let us persuade them to 
regard their labourers as children of the same common Parent— 
objects of compassion to the same gracious Redeemer—capable 
of partaking the same glorious inheritance, for which we pro¬ 
fess to hope. If we can thus excite their sympathies, they 
will feel the disproportion between their sordid gains, and the 
unspeakable benefits which they might confer; and, instead of 
deeming those their enemies who desire the gradual abolition of 
slavery, they would themselves partake the desire and labour 
to hasten its safe accomplishment. That your Magazine may, 
through the divine blessing, be instrumental in diffusing such 
sentiments and promoting such a result, is the earnest desire of 
Gentlemen, 

Your faithful friend, C. C. 


Printed by Richardson and Handford, Market-Place, Derby. 
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-— “ Where is now 

The British spirit, generous, warm, and brave. 
So frequent wont from tyranny and woe 
To free the suppliant nations ? Where indeed, 
If that protection, once to strangers given, 

Be now with-held from sons Akenside. 


debate on West Indian Slavery in the House of Com¬ 
mons on the l6th ult. excited an unusual degree of interest. 
If we consider the parties more immediately concerned in the 
issue of it, as well as the nature of the subject debated, we 
shall not be surprised at the anxiety evinced on that occasion. 
The West India Merchants, whose fortunes, to a vast amount, 
are embarked in this perilous species of property; the Aboli¬ 
tionists, representing those oppressed and injured sufferers, 
the African Negroes; and his Majesty’s Ministers, standing 
between the contending parties, and legislating not only for 
the particular interests of individuals, but for the welfare and 
character of the nation at large:—these were the great bodies 
of men, from the collision of whose opinions, and the discus¬ 
sion of whose views and principles, some important measure 
was expected to result. The question was one of that mixed 
description, which attracted equally the attention of the moral 
and political economist. 

We beg our readers to recall to their recollections, the sub¬ 
stance of the resolutions proposed by Mr. Canning to the 
House of Commons on the 15th of May, 1823. Those reso¬ 
lutions recognized the expediency of ameliorating the condi- 
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tions of the Slaves,, and of enforcing such measures as should 
prepare tircm for the reception of the civil rights and privi¬ 
leges of British subjects, as soon as it could be done with 
safety to the Colonies. 

Hie instructions sent to the Governors of the different 
West India islands, and the reception they met with, have 
already been detailed in our former Numbers. With that dis¬ 
cretion aud forbearance, which usually mark a cautious deci¬ 
sion in council, but a determined course of action. Ministers, 
in the first instance, aimed at an accomplishment of their pur¬ 
pose by persuasion. This failing, they ought, consistently 
with their avowed resolutions, to have enforced compliance. 
For what has occurred to make that which was wise and poli¬ 
tic in 1823, unwise, and impolitic now ? Is the enforcement of 
the first simple and preparatory steps towards amelioration 
more likely to be attended with danger to the peace of the 
Colonies ? Let the vigorous measures directed against Trini¬ 
dad answer that question. Has any thing transpired to render 
the prospect of succeeding in the preliminary measures by 
persuasive means more cheering ? The scorn and derision with 
which the instructions of the Colonial Secretary were treated, 
are a satisfactory reply. Have the West India Proprietors at 
home relaxed any thing of their claim to interminable bond¬ 
age? Consult their deliberate and maturely digested resolu¬ 
tions of the 10th of February. Have the resident Planters 
abroad deferred to the recorded Opinion's and judgment of the 
British Parliament ? Have they not, on the contrary, menaced, 
—idly and impotently menaced, it is true, but as far as the 
disposition has been shewn, actually menaced—us with a transfer 
of their allegiance,* in answer to the' solemn appeal of the 


* Of the indecent menaces which Jamaica, and other Islands have again 
resorted to, it would be difficult to speak with temper, if they were not too 
ridiculous to excite any grave emotions. They will renounce their allegiance 1! i- 
If so, we shall have to subdue them by a new and cheap mode of warfare; not 
by sending out troops, but withdrawing them. The most terrible of all hostile 
operations, would be the leaving them to themselves. They threaten us with 
a saving even in the present pacific times, of at least a million per annum, and 
the lives of multitudes of brave soldiers and seamen, who are continually perish¬ 
ing in their hospitals, and in the ships of war employed iu their defence. They 
will assert their independence of ns !! I Then I trust they will allow us also to 
become independent of them ; and a rich boon it would be. The people of 



assembled Council of the nation ? If in none of these particu¬ 
lars a single movement in advance has been effected, what, we 
would ask again, makes it unwise to enforce those preparatory 
measures of amelioration in 1824, which it was wise to threaten 
in 1823 ? 

Certain regulations, excellent in themselves and requiring 
only a greater extension, to satisfy the friends of Abolition, are, 
it appears, to be adopted in Trinidad, by way of experiment 
and example to the other islands, whilst the latter are to be left 
unmolested in the exercise and control of their own discretion 
as to the adoption or rejection of all, or any of those regula¬ 
tions. 

If we could really bring ourselves to believe that the Colo¬ 
nial Legislatures would gradually copy and embrace the regu¬ 
lation prescribed to Trinidad, we should not only be satisfied 
with the* commencement thus made, but be foremost to ap¬ 
plaud the wisdom of such conciliation, just as we commend 
ministers for opposing nothing but silent neglect to the haughty 
and insulting tone of defiance used by the Assembly of Jamaica. 
But remembering, as we do, the virulent language and oppo¬ 
sition with which the Abolition of the Slave-Trade was assailed 
from the same quarter, and the ready acquiescence which fol¬ 
lowed the resolute prosecution of that measure by the British, 
Legislature, we can see no satisfactory reason, why the same 
vigour and resolution should not have been exerted on the 
present occasion.* 


England would be punished by saving two millions a year, which we now pay 
in the price cf sugar, through their monopoly of our markets, after every pre¬ 
tence of reciprocity has ceased. 

Preface to Stephens' s Slavciy of the British West India Colonies Delineated. 

* What sound objection can now be raised to such effectual interposition ? 
Is it that the Colonies are clamorous and violent in their protests against it, 
and that mischief may ensue ? The same objections might have been opposed, 
and indeed long were, with fatal success opposed, to the abolition of the Slave- 
Trade. That measure also was treated by Jamaica and almost every other 
Colony as a 44 direct invasion of their constitutional rights, and as a tyrannical 
oppression, to which they would never submit.” In that case, also, numerous 
resolutions of the most audacious kind, bordering on sedition and rebellion, 
were framed at public meetings and by the assemblies themselves. The mea¬ 
sure which the very same men now affect to applaud and hold inviolable, was 
arraigned and deprecated in terms of indignation the most intense that language 
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We have never viewed the Colonists as a set of men indiscri¬ 
minately hostile to all improvement, or guilty of those brutali¬ 
ties and wanton severities which are sometimes transferred 
from particular cases to the whole community: but we do 
believe that, by long residence in the West Indies, the moral 
serse becomes deteriorated; that prejudices, which surprise 
Europeans before they become familiarized with Colonial ha¬ 
bits, are engendered and deeply rooted in the heart, and that it 
is with extreme difficulty and reluctance that a Slave owner 
can be brought to contemplate his slaves as being equally des¬ 
tined with himself to become “ heirs of God, and joint heirs 
of Christ.” Even here, in this our happy land of civil and 
religious freedom, how rarely do we estimate these things 
aright! The Right Honourable Secretary, in allusion to his 
proposed disuse of the cart-whip, as a stimulus to labour, says, 
“ By this change the Negroes are raised above the“ level of 
cattle.” What a boon to bestow on British Subjects! Yet, as 
if it were too much to be granted at once, even this is doled 
out, with a niggardly hand to 22,000, out of a population of 
800,000 Negroes, 

What too can be more humiliating than the confession, that 
England,—the country which boasts, and justly boasts of her 
liberal and enlightened policy; of the freedom of her consti¬ 
tution, and of her exalted rank amongst the nations of the world: 
England, with all her pride and all her glory, and ail her 
generosity, and her high notions of honor, stands lowest in the 
scale of Legislation, as respects the treatment of her Slaves, 
Holland alone excepted. One further degree of humiliation 
indeed was v/anting to fill up the measure of her shame, and 
that is not with-held : she is left in full and undisturbed posses¬ 
sion of the continuance of this guilty pre-eminence. 


could convey. Mr. Wilberforce, and its other promoters, were traduced and 
vilified by libels not less acrimonious than those with which the periodical 
press has teemed for months past against the same public characters. But 
Parliament at length did its duty: and what was the result ? An immediate 
cessation of all those idle clamours and alarms, and all that factious indignation. 
A growling Epilogue from the Jamaica Assembly excepted, scarce a farther 
murmur was heard; and ere long, the reigning tone in the West Indies, was 
applause of the abolition and reprobation of the Trade, which they had so 
zealously and pertinaciously upheld. 

Preface to Stephens'*s Slavery of the British West India Colonics Delineated. 
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If unfortunately no other beneficial effect should spring out 
of our present Colonial policy, yet one advantage at least will 
accrue. The regulations proposed by his majesty’s ministers 
actually confirm the statement of the Abolitionists, and demon¬ 
strate the necessity of some amelioration of the intolerable op¬ 
pression and injustice of our Slave Code. 


TREATMENT OF FEMALES IN COUNTRIES IN WHICH 
SLAVERY PREVAILS. 

Among the negroes, on the slave coast, the wife is never 
allowed to appear before the husband, or to receive any thing 
from his hands, without putting herself into a kneeling posture. 

In the empire of Congo, and among the greater part of those 
nations which inhabit the southern coast of Africa, the women 
of a family are seldom permitted to eat along with the men. 
The husband sits alone at table, and his wife commonly stands 
at his back, to guard him from the flies, to serve him with his 
victuals, or to furnish him with his pipe and tobacco. After 
he has finished his meal, she is allowed to eat what remains, 
but without sitting down, which it seems would be incon¬ 
sistent with the inferiority and submission that is thought 
suitable to her sex. When a Hottentot and his wife have 
come into the service of an European, and are entertained 
under the same roof, the master is under the necessity of 
assigning to each of them a distinct portion of victuals, which, 
out of regard to the general usage of their country, they always 
eat at a distance from one another. 

In the account which has been given by Commodore Byron, 
of the Indians of South America, we are told that “ the men 
exercise a most despotic authority over their wives, whom they 
consider in the same view as they do any other part of their 
property, and dispose of them accordingly : even their common 
treatment of them is cruel ; for the toil and hazard of procur¬ 
ing food, lies entirely upon the women, yet they are not 
suffered to touch any part of it, till the husband is satisfied, 
and then he assigns them their portion, which is generally 
very scanty, and such as he has not a stomach for himself. 
The same author inform? us, that he has observed a like arbi- 
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trary bchavidur among many other nations of savages, with 
whom he has since been acquainted. 

From the servile condition of the fair sex, in barbarous coun¬ 
tries, they are rendered in a great measure incapable of pro¬ 
perty, and are supposed to have no share in the estate of that 
particular family in which they reside. Whatever has been 
acquired by her labour, is under the sole administration and 
disposal of those male relations and friends, by whom they are 
protected, and from whom they receive a precarious subsist¬ 
ence. Upon the death of a proprietor, the estate is continued 
in possession of his sons, or transmitted to his other male rela¬ 
tions; and his daughters are so far from being entitled to a 
share of the succession, that they are even considered as a part 
of the inheritance; which the heir is at liberty to dispose of, 
according to his pleasure. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, in the kingdom of Benin, and in 
general upon the whole southern and western coasts of Africa, 
no female is ever admitted to the succession of any estate, 
either real or personal. 

The same custom is said to be observed among the Tartars ; 
and there is some reason to believe it was formerly established 
among all the inhabitants of Chaldea and Arabia. 


RETURN FROM SPANISH SLAVERY. 

“ The records of slavery,"' says the writer of a letter from 
Free Town, Sierra Leone, of recent date, “ have produced few 
cases like that which we are about to relate. An African, who 
was carried off as a slave from the banks of the Senegal, above 
thirty years since, has recently returned to Goree from the 
Havannah, with a very numerous family of children and 
grand-children, daughters and sons-in-law, all free. The pa¬ 
triarch of this family was very laborious and industrious; and 
by the earnings of additional labour beyond that required of 
him as a tradesman-slave, he realized enough to purchase his 
freedom, according to the Spanish custom. He also redeemed 
those of his family and connexions who were in bondage; and, 
being desirous to finish his days in the land of his fathers, and 
fo bring his descendants with him, he has reached Goree with 
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the whole, but there the younger branches stop. The sons, 
who know no other country but the Havannah, and who are 
Spaniards in language, habits, and modes of living, were very 
much disinclined to the voyage, and they refuse absolutely to 
pass from Goree into the interior/' 


COLONY OF SIERRA LEONE. 


Captain Laing, after his mission to the Soulima country, 
stated, that the mere name of Sierra Leone, as connected with 
the Abolition, had great effect on the internal Slave Trade. 
Contrary to the predictions of a set of men, that no commerce 
would ever be established at Sierra Leone, on account of its 
connection with the Abolition, and its situation, the natives of 
the Interior, finding the Slave Trade abolished to them, have 
turned their attention to legitimate commerce, and are bring¬ 
ing gold and other produce to Sierra Leone for the purchase of 
those articles, which they must have: the timber trade, too, is 
in so flourishing a condition, that no fewer than twelve vessels 
are now in the river, loaded and loading. Some thousands 
sterling of our country's manufacture are required yearly for 
the consumption of about />000 natives employed in the traffic. 

The foundation stone of a church, to be called St. John's, 
was laid *6’th January, at Freetown. 

There k every reason to believe, that the Slave Trade carried 
on by the French Colonists of Goree and Senegal, ^instead of 
being diminished, goes on increasing, without the least attempt 
on the part of that government to prevent or punish it. 

There have never been less than three or four vessels under 
the French flag, slaving at the GaTlinas and Shebar at any one 
time during the whole of the last twelve months. The French 
authorities to windward, civil, military, and naval, knew this, 
yet not one capture has been made—we believe not even a 
vessel of wav, sent to look .after them. 

To a person who has carefully noticed the progress of tins 
Interesting young Colony, during the last eight or ten years, 
who has watched the gradual but rapid developeincnt ol‘ it 
various energies, few things are more.pleasing or calculated 
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make a stronger impression on the mind than the improved 
state of the liberated Africans in the surrounding villages. 

At the Colonial Sessions, held in Dec. 1821, I inquired 
(says the Chief Justice in a letter to the Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society,) whether any of the inhabitants of Regent’s 
Town were qualified to serve on Juries, and I intimated, that 
if any were so qualified, it would be proper to call upon them 
to perform that duty, in conjunction with the inhabitants of 
Freetown. Mr. Johnson named two or three of his people, as 
being fully qualified; and one of them, named Josiah Yamsey, 
took his turn as a juror on several trials. A similar intimation 
was given to Mr. During and Mr. Nylander, and subsequently 
persons from Gloucester and Kissey, recommended by those 
gentlemen, have served with perfect satisfaction to their fellow- 
jurors. The result of the first experiments having proved sa¬ 
tisfactory, the practice of calling the qualified liberated Africans 
of the villages will be continued, until they shall be trained 
and accustomed to take their share of the duty in regular pro¬ 
portion with the persons on the jury-list of Freetown. 


INCREASE OF THE SLAVE TRADE ON THE COAST 
OF WESTERN AFRICA. 

The whole line of Western Africa, from the river Senegal to 
Benguela, swarms with slave vessels, and an active and in¬ 
creasing slave trade has been carried on upon the Eastern 
shores of that continent, particularly from the island of Zanzi¬ 
bar. The chief seat of this detestable trafiic on the west coast ^ 
may be considered to be the rivers Bonny and Calabar. It 
was ascertained on good authority by Captain Leeke, of his 
Majesty’s ship Myrmidon, that from July, 3820, to October, 
1821, an interval of about 15 months, IpO slave ships had 
entered the former river, and that 162 had entered the latter, 
for the purpose of purchasing slaves—a fact, which may afford 
some idea of what must have been the dreadful aggregate of 
misery inflicted during that period on this unhappy portion 
of the globe. 

In this work of iniquity and devastation, Portugal still takes 
a prominent part, Portugal, it will be recollected, is the only 
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European power that refused entirely to prohibit her subjects 
from trading in slaves. She retains the guilty distinction of 
still legalizing a traffic, which she acknowledges at the same 
time to be a crime of the worst description. She engaged, it is 
true, at the Congress at Vienna, to limit her slave trade to her 
own possessions south of the Equator; and she held out a 
qualified expectation, that in 1823 it should cease every where 
and for ever. Her restrictive stipulations, however, have been 
attended with little benefit to Northern Africa, for they have 
been extensively and grossly violated by her subjects: some 
even of her public functionaries, governors of African colo¬ 
nies, have not scrupled by their own practice openly to sanc¬ 
tion the violation, and to set at nought the laws they were 
bound to execute. An active slave trade has been unceasingly 
carried on between the adjoining continent and the islands of 
Bissao and Cape de Verd. These islands are used as depots for 
the slaves taken thither in canoes and small vessels, by French 
and other slave traders, with the view of being afterwards re¬ 
moved to the Havannah, or to the French West India islands. 
But it is to the rivers, which run into the Bight of Benin, and 
into that of Biafra, that the Portuguese slave ships chiefly re¬ 
sort. Many such vessels, in the course of the year 1821, were 
found there by his Majesty’s ships, completely furnished with 
all the implements of their criminal traffic, and in a state of 
readiness to embark their human cargo. The traffic, however, 
has been but in a slight degree checked by being discovered; 
for as it is only when slaves have actually been embarked 
that they can be seized by British cruizers, the persons en¬ 
gaged in the trade often take no pains to conceal the purpose 
of their voyage: on the contrary, they seem to exult in the 
mortification, to which our naval officers are subjected, in a 
great number of instances, of being obliged by the terms of 
the Conventions, to leave them unmolested. The ordinary 
course of proceeding adopted, not only by the Portuguese but 
by all the other slave traders, (except the French, who alone 
pursue their trade without risk of capture,) is to keep the 
slaves, whom they purchase, on shore, till the very day on 
which they deem it safe to commence their voyage: and when 
they have ascertained that there are no cruisers in the way to 
obstruct their passage, they embark their cargo, and depart 



forthwith to their destined place of sale.* Such, however, U 
the number of vessels engaged in this guilty commerce, that, 
notwithstanding the facilities of escape thus afforded them, 
several Portuguese ships, loaded with slaves, have been recently 
seised and condemned in the mixed Commission Courts., 


TEIAh OF MIL SMITH, OF DBM A KARA. 

Tme proceedings of the Court Martial, containing the evi¬ 
dence, &c. on the trial of Mr. Smith, have been published by 
order of the House of Commons. The following extracts 
which we lay before our readers, will, we think, be perused 
with astonishment. It is scarcely credible, that any individual 
should have been put upon his trial on evidence of so slight and 
unsatisfactory a character. How mueh will this astonishment 
be increased, when it is considered that a verdict of wag 
actually recorded against him I 

** The only fhet brought satisfactorily home to Mr. Smith, is 
his refusal to enrol himself in the militia, when commanded so 
to do by Capt. Me. Turk (a personal enemy of Mr. Smith,) 
which proceeded from an impression that lie was exempted 
from bearing arms, as a minister of the gospel. 

The negro evidence is so conflicting and contradictory, that 
no clear inference whatever can be drawn from it. There never 
was a more forcible argument brought forward in favour of the 
alleged incompeteney of negroes to give evidence ia a criminal 
Case, 

The extracts taken from Mr. Smith’s journal, a species of 
evidence which, after the odium attaching to a similar transac¬ 
tion in the trial of Algernon Sidney, is extremely objectionable, 
are really so for from criminating Mr. Smith, that they throw 
po very favourable light upon the motives which .actuate his 
persecutes. What are we to think ©f the prudence of the pro* 


* Strong fonorntrantes having been made by -our Ministers to the Portagwese 
ftsrveftmeiti against ibis ftaialent jaaetifie, acme aJiecadon hm bean asccwmi, 
now it as settled, i4 Tba.t if there shall be vicar «*eoo£ being put 

hmni for the so£ illegal lna®e, ?fep vessel -<hall be ouvikmnfiil. if 

Y&'OQ 0 anr v/ng that voyagef* 
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secutors in bringing forward the following passages, which we 
must assume to be the worst they could find ! 

“ Sunday, July 6', 1817.—While at dinner at half-past 3 
o’clock, Lucinda came in with a very sorrowful countenance;” 
and after having related the mischief done by a rat to her bible 
(this sneer is easily understood,) proceeds in the following man¬ 
ner : Lucinda is a member of the church, and much affected 
with, the gospel ; she is an old woman, and though the manager 
tells her not to come to church, she tells him she will come, 
even if he cuts her throat for it.” 

Friday, August 8, 1817.—A great number of people at 
chapel.—From Genesis xv. 1. Having passed over the latter 
part of chapter xiii. as containing a promise of deliverance from 
(these two words partly erased, but perfectly legible,) the land 
of Canaan, 1 was apprehensive the negroes might put a construc¬ 
tion upon it as I could not wish; for I tell them some of the 
promises, &c. which are made to Abraham and others, will ap¬ 
ply to a Christian state. It is easier to make a wrong impression 
upon their minds than a right one.” 

“ August SO.—The Negroes of Success have complained to 
me lately of excessive labour and very severe treatment. I 
told one of their overseers I thought they would work their 
people to death.” 

“ November 17 , 1821.—Yesterday evening we had not more 
than 50 at the chapel; indeed, I cannot expect more till the 
coffee and cotton are gathered in. The people have scarcely 
any time to eat their food; they have none to cook it—eating, 
for the most part, raw yellow plantains. This would be bear¬ 
able for a time, but to work at that rate, and to be perpetually 
flogged, astonishes me that they submit to it.” 

Again — ci September 13, 1817.—This evening, a negro, 

belonging to-, came to me, saying the manager was 

so cruel to him, that he could not bear it. According to the 
man’s account, some time back, (two or three years,) he, with a 
few others, made complaints of the same thing to the Fiscal, on 
which account the manager has taken a great dislike to him, 
and scarcely ever meets him without cursing him as he passes 
by: the punishment which he inflicts on him is dreadfully 
severe: for every little thing he flogs him. I believe Ned to 
be a quiet harmless man: I think he does his work very well. 
A manager told me himself he had punished many negroes 
merely to spite Mr. Wray. I believe the laws of Justice which 
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relate to the negroes are known only by name here; for while 
I am writing this, the driver is flogging the people, and neither 
manager nor overseer near.” 

“Sunday, ipth July, 1818.—Many flying showers this morn¬ 
ing; rain fell pretty heavy. I felt my spirit move within me 
at the prayer meeting, by hearing one of the negroes pray most 
affectionately that God would over rule the opposition the 
planters make to religion for his own glory; in such an un¬ 
affected strain he breathed out his pious complaint, and de¬ 
scended to so many particulars relative to the various arts 
which are employed to keep them from the house of God, and 
to punish them for their firmness in religion, that I could not 
help thinking the times not far distant, when the Lord will 
make it manifest by some signal judgment that he hath heard 
the cry of the oppressed.”—Exod. iii. 7 and 8. 

“ March 22, 1819-—While writing this, my very heart flut¬ 
ters at hearing the almost incessant cracking of the whip. 
Ha’ • just finished reading Mr. Walker’s letters on the West 
Indi \s, 1 have thought much of the treatment of negroes, and 
likewise the state of their minds. It appears to me very pro- 
pable, that ere long they will resent the injuries done to them. 
I should tnink it my duty to state my opinion respecting this, 
to some of the rulers of the colony, but am fearful, from the 
conduct of the Fiscal in this late affair, of the Negroes being 
worked on Sunday, that they would be more solicitous to 
silence me, by requiring me to criminate some individual, than 
to redress the wrongs done to the Slaves, by diligently watch¬ 
ing the conduct of the planters themselves, and bringing them 
to justice, (without the intervention of Missionaries,) when 
they detect such abuses of the law, as so frequently take place.” 

“October 21, 1822.—Just returned from another fruitless 
journey; have been for the answer to my petition, &c. I ima¬ 
gine the Governor knows not how to refuse, with any colour 
of reason, but is determined to give me as much trouble as 
possible, in the hope I shall weary by applying, and so let it 
drop; but Ills puny opposition shall not succeed in that way, 
nor in any other ultimately, if I can help it. Oh, that this 
colony should be governed by a man who sets his face against 
the moral and religious improvement of the negro slaves! but 
he himself is a party concerned, and no doubt solicitous to per¬ 
petuate the present cruel system, and to that end probably 
adopts the common though false notion, that the slaves must be 
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kept in brutal ignorance. Were the slaves generally enlight¬ 
ened, they must and would be better treated.” 

“ November 10, 1822.—Jacky, of Dochfour, and Peter, of 
the Hope, came out of the House evidently much depressed in 
mind, to relate what they conceived an unexampled case of 
persecution: it was, in brief, that their respective managers, 
under a shew of friendly familiarity, accosted the Christian 
negroes with taunting jokes on the subject of religion, in pre¬ 
sence of the heathen negroes, representing that their profession 
was only hypocrisy, and that a trifling consideration would 
prevail with them to abandon it, for which reason they ought 
to be treated with scorn and contempt. These diabolisms, 
some of the religious negroes had been provoked upon to 
retort upon their tempters, in a manner said to be disrespectful; 
and for this insolence they have been repeatedly flogged and 
confined in the stocks!! The complainants wanted to know 
what they were to do in such a case. I advised them ac¬ 
cordingly.” 

“ June 22, 1823.—Isaac, of Triumph, came in to ask whe¬ 
ther the Governor’s new law (the circular respecting the 
passes to be granted to slaves desirous of attending chapels,) 
as he called it, forbad the slaves meeting together on the estate 
to which they belong, of an evening, for the purpose of learn¬ 
ing the catechism. Their manager, he said, had threatened to 
punish them if they held any meeting. I informed them that 
the law gave the manager no such power, and that it had 
nothing to do with that subject; still I advised them to give 
it up, rather than give offence and be punished, and to take 
care to ask for their passes early on Sunday mornings, and to 
come to the chapel to be catechised.” 

“ July 15, 1823.—Mrs. De Florimont and her two daughters 
called to take leave, &c. Hamilton, the manager, came in with 
them. Hi3 conversation immediately turned upon the new 
regulations which are expected to be in force; he declared, 
that if he was prevented flogging the women, he would keep 
them in solitary confinement without food, if they were not 
punctual in their work; he, however, comforted himself in the 
belief, that the project of Mr. Canning will never be carried 
into effect; and, in this, I certainly agree with them. The 
rigours of negro slavery, I believe, can never be mitigated: 
the system must be abolished.” 

ie August 18, 1823, [The day of the insurrection.]—Early 
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this morning I went to town to consult Dr. Retson on the 
state of my health. 

“ These sentiments, be it recollected, are not uttered in 
a public address or a pamphlet, or even a private letter, but 
are recorded in a private journal, the transcript of the author’s 
secret thoughts. Yet there is nothing here which proves 
aught but that the writer was shocked with the scenes around 
him, and believed that their continuance would lead to some 
catastrophe. Some of the passages can only have been selected 
to invite low ridicule, which, especially in the Colonies, is ever 
ready to flow upon such subjects as are therein referred to.” 

As it is impossible for us to insert all the evidence adduced, 
we shall occasionally lay such parts as are material before our 
readers. We first extract such as seem most to bear upon the 
charge, from that portion adduced by the prosecutor. 

Third Bay. — October 15. 

“ Azor, a negro belonging to Van Cooten, says he under¬ 
stands the nature of an oath, and being then duly sworn,, 
deposed as follows :— 

<c I am a member of Bethel Chapel, on Plantation Le Re¬ 
souvenir ; the members sit round the table and take the sacra¬ 
ment ; deacons are the head of all; Mr. Wray put Romeo the 
first for deacon : deacon is to hand the cup round at the sacra¬ 
ment; if any man comes to be baptized, the deacons receive 
him in: the deacons meet on the first Sunday in the month, 
after service in the morning, at ten o clock, and again, after 
service, at two o’clock ; the officiating minister is present with 
them; when the church breaks off, we come together, and 
take the sacrament; we sing psalms, and then we break off, 
each of us throwing up two bits; there are four deacons be¬ 
longing to Le Resouvenir Chapel; Quamina is the head, Bris¬ 
tol the second, Seaton and Jason. Quamina belongs to Success, 
Bristol belongs to Chateau Margo, Seaton to Success, and Jason 
belongs to Better Hope, but he lives at our place: he is free 
now. Jack, of Success, son of Quamina, is neither a deacon or 
member: he is only a Christian, teaching the Creoles; there 
are plenty who teach the Creoles; Mr. Smith, the minister, 
makes them teachers ; he communicates with them personally ; 
when they teach he comes and listens to them, to know if they 
teach well or not; the teachers do not meet like the deacons- 



Divine service is performed in the chiirch in the moriiingj 
again at ten o'clock, and they break oil' at two o'clock ; the first 
service is about seven o'clock, and breaks oft’ at nine o'clock i 
we meet again at ten o'clock, and break tiff at twelve o'clock ; 
the first service is called morning prayer: they sing hymns and 
read, and the tWo deacons pray; first Qtiamina prays, next 
Bristol ; sometimes, next Sunday, Jason, and sometimes, Sea¬ 
ton ; this praying is aloitd; every body is admitted at these 
morning prayer meetings; white people may come at the 
morning prayer if they please; the doors are open whilst the 
deacons are praying. I know the prisoner; his name is Smith ; 
he is a parson ; he is the parson of Bethel Chapel; the prisoner 
reads and explains to us, at all times, passages in the bible; at 
noon time he explains the text; in the morning, he explains 
the Word about David and Moses; I recollect what he ex¬ 
plained about David, that Saul drove David into the wood ; we 
understand that David went info the wood, because if he Went 
in a friend's house, he would get trouble: David himself Was 
to get trouble. I heard the prisoner state something about 
working on Sunday ; I heard him say that God keeps the Sab¬ 
bath-day holy, and that this country was a very wicked coun¬ 
try ; in England they were all free, and they all kept the 
Sabbath holy; that it was very hard to work on the Sabbath- 
day, but in case of fire and water, or a kdker breaking; if half 
a row was left in the field, it was not fit to be worked on 
a Sabbath-day. I was going to have said, when Moses took 
the children of Israel, and carried them through the Red Sea* 
then Pharaoh gathered the soldiers, and went after them to 
bring them back; atid the Lord made darkness and thunder 
between the king of Israel and Moses : when Moses had gotten 
over with the children of Israel, Pharaoh Was drowned in the 
sea> and Moses built a temple, and prayed to God.—-Only that 
I heard from the prisoner* 


Questions by the Prisoner * 

Can you read?—Very little. 

Are you sure Seaton is a deacon ?—Yes. 

Did no one else pray, besides the deacons, at the morning 
service ?—Many. 

Did you yourself ever see Mr. Smith with the teachers of 
the catechism, whilst they were teaching ?—Yes* 
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Where did the teachers of the catechism teach it, when Mr. 
Smith was present ?-—In the church. 

Were the doors of the chapel open on such occasions ?—Yes. 

Could any white people go there at that time or occasion, if 
they liked ?—-Yes. 

What do you mean by the deacons meeting on the first Sun¬ 
day of the month, after service in the morning at ten o’clock, 
and after service at two o’clock ?—To meet to prayer, and teach 
one another. On the first of the month all the members meet 
together. 

Were there any meeting besides those for the purposes of 
prayer or divine service ?—No. 

Were these meetings private or public ?—Public. 

Where was the prisoner when he explained the words about 
J>avid and Moses ?—In the chapel; in the middle of it, in the 
little pulpit. 

Where was the prisoner when he explained the text ?—In 
the top pulpit. 

When the prisoner talked or explained to you about the 
children of Israel, did he say that the situation of the negroes 
was like that of the children of Israel, or words to that 
effect ?—No. 

Did not the prisoner always advise the negroes, from the 
pulpit and otherwise, to do their work, and obey their masters, 
and all in authority over them ?—Yes. 

When the prisoner told you about finishing half a row of 
a Sunday, did he tell you it was not right to work on a Sunday, 
and that was the reason it was not to be finished ?—He did not 
say, don’t finish it: but he said it was not right to work on a 
Sunday. He did not tell this to me only. 

What else did he tell you about finishing the half row ?— 
He called up all the members, and asked them where they had 
been; those members who were not in their place ; and when 
they came next Sunday, he asked them where they had been ; 
some said, Ci I have been working half rowthe other said, 
“ Manager gave me work.” I heard him say, " You are fools 
for working on Sunday, for the sake of a few lashes.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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But, ah ! what wish can prosper, or what prayer, 

For merchants, rich in cargoes of despair, 

Who drive a loathsome traffic, guage, and span, 

And buy the muscles and the bones of man ?- Cowper, 


QN the part of'tlie Anti-abolitionists of Negro Slavery, there 
has been of late a studious endeavour to separate the 
question of the Slave Trade from the continuance of slavery; 
the cause from the effect. But though, as far as relates to 
the British Colonies, the cause has long since ceased, the effect 
remains. If, therefore, our hostility to negro slavery were 
levelled against its existence only in places dependent on Great 
Britain, we should still dissent from that division of the ques¬ 
tion, which the Slave-owner demands; but, when we take a 
wider range of the subject, embracing all countries, and every 
form under which slavery flourishes: when, in this view, we 
contemplate the accumulation of misery, which the Slave 
endures, from the first loss of liberty, through the interme¬ 
diate stages of a long and wearisome inarch in chains from 
the interior of his native land to the coast: his exposure in 
the slave 'market, and his pestilent and unwholesome trans¬ 
portation in crouded vessels, to his final state of perpetual 
bondage; we shall never cease to raise our voices against 
that unrighteous system of degradation, to which professing 
Christians continue to subject their fellow creatures. 

Nothing is better calculated to shew the slow steps with 
which deep-rooted prejudices are overcome, than the tardily 
extorted abolition of the traffic in slaves, and the impediments 
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now raised to iheir future emancipation. Pitt, and Fox, and 
Burke, name* illustrious amongst the enlightened statesmen of 
this country, are enrolled among the friends of Abolition. Yet 
what Could even their eloquence, and all the energy and vigour 
of their mighty talents effect, until a general diffusion of in¬ 
formation began to operate on the public mind, and force its 
way to the hearts and feelings of individuals ? How many 
battles v/ere fought in the Senate: how much obloquy was 
endured by the persevering assertors of the Negro's rights: 
how many artifices were employed to vilify and misrepre¬ 
sent their labours : and how necessary was it, that the pre¬ 
ponderating weight of ministerial influence should be exerted, 
before the overthrow of the Slave Trade could be finally ac¬ 
complished? Why, then, should we be surprised to meet 
now with the same difficulties, the same discouragements, 
the same delaj^s, the same reproaches, and the same misre¬ 
presentations of our objects ? Happy would it be, if we could 
have seen the same overwhelming force of the Executive again 
put in motion to hasten the downfall of slavery. 

But we are greatly mistaken if our opponents are not them¬ 
selves becoming the artificers of their own defeat. There is 
a point, beyond which outrage and oppression will not be 
tamely borne by the most abject slave. Whilst a flagrant 
and atrocious violation of decency and order (we allude to 
the demolition of a place of public worship in Barbadoes,) 
was fresh in our recollection, a still more flagrant and daring 
violation of justice whs perpetrated in the colony of Demerara. 
A Missionary, whose principal fault in the eye of the Planter 
seems to have been too sedulous an inculcation of the know¬ 
ledge of the Bible,* and the propriety of obeying God rather 


* The Demerara Colonist, of Feb. 18, published under the sanction of Gover¬ 
nor Murray, contains the following declarations:—It is most unfortunate for the 
-cause of the Planters, that they did not speak out in time. They did not say, as 
they ought to have said to the first advocates of missions and education,—We 
shall not tolerate your plans, till you prove to us that they are safe and 
necessary. We will not suffer you to enlighten our slaves, who are by law 
o- property, till you cat demonstrate, that when they are made ..eligious 
and knowing, they will still continue to be our slaves. The obvious conclu¬ 
sion is this,—Slavery must exist as it is now, or it will not exist at all. If 
we expect to create a community of reading, moral, church-going slaves, we 
are wwully mistaken. In what a perplexing predicament do the Colonial Pro- 
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than man, is tried by a com t martini, on charges, supported 
by extracts from the private journal of the accused, and the 
testimony of negro slaves, who vainly hoped to exculpate 
themselves by sacrificing this devoted vict.m, and whose tes¬ 
timony would have been rejected with scorn in ordinary cases, 
or before any other court, not only when the life of a white 
person, but the smallest portion of his property was at stake. 
And as if the vindictive malice of a slave-owner knew no 
bounds; as if it were not enough that this unhappy Mis¬ 
sionary, rescued from an ignominious death by the preroga¬ 
tive of mercy, should have sunk under the anxiety of a lin¬ 
gering and protracted imprisonment, hostility was carried 
beyond the tomb. His afflicted widow was denied the mourn¬ 
ful privilege of paying the last sad tribute of affection to a 
deceased husband in following his body to the grave. Can 
such acts of tyranny and oppression be long endured ? Shall 
the subjects of this free and happy country be permitted to 
assume the power of trampling under foot the objects of their 
hatred, and of consigning to an ignominious^leath, under the 
mockery of a trial, individuals, who are sustaining the ardu¬ 
ous and self-denying character of Missionaries, merely because 
they are by some deemed guilty of indiscretion, or are counted 
enthusiasts and visionaries? 


SOME PARTICULARS OF THE- RIOT IN BARBADOES, 
Published by the Committee of the Wesleyan Missionary Society . 

“ We are under the painful necessity of stating a most wan¬ 
ton and disgraceful riot in Barbadoes, the result of which has 
been the demolishing of our new chapel in Bridge-Town, and 
other atrocities. Mr. Shrewsbury, our Missionary, is a most 
respectable man, and has in every respect the full confidence 
of the Committee. He has laboured in Barbadoes for three 


prietors now stand £ Can the march of events be possibly arrested ? Shall they 
be allowed to shut up the chapels, and banish the preachers and schoolmasters, 
and keep the slaves in ignorance ? This would indeed be an effectual remedy, 
but there is no hope of iu being applied.”—The ar'’cle affords an admirable 
comment on the prosecution of the Missionary, Smith. 




years with diligence and success, though our Mission there 
has never obtained much influence, and has uniformly been 
treated by the majority of the people with great hostility. 
A letter, containing a plain and just account of the neglected 
and immoral state of the slave population, was written by 
Mr. Shrewsbury to the Committee, in March, 1820, shewing 
the necessity of continued and enlarged exertions to extend 
the benefits of Christian instruction in that island, and was 
published in the Missionary Notices for October, 1820; and 
in the Methodist Magazine of the same year, page 794. It 
was a joint letter from Messrs. Shrewsbury and Larcum. The 
latter is since deceased. On looking into it, w r e find nothing 
to give just offence to any one. The spirit of it is that of 
a good and benevolent man, lamenting the darkness and im¬ 
morality of so many thousand slaves. This letter, thus pub¬ 
lished, w r as by some mischievous person reported to contain 
statements to the discredit of the island, and expressions favour¬ 
able to the emancipation of the slaves, to which subject not the 
slightest allusion was made. A blind and idle clamour was ex¬ 
cited against Mr. Shrewsbury, who, by exhibiting his letter, 
silenced his adversaries. The news of the insurrection in De- 
mar ar a, however, arrived ; and the disgraceful proceedings 
which followed, and their result, shall be given in Mr. Shrews¬ 
bury’s own words. His letter is dated Barbadoes, October 
18th, 1828. After some general statements, he observes,— 

“ When the intelligence of the insurrection of the slaves in 
Demarara reached Barbadoes, it was publicly posted up in the 
Commercial Rooms, that f The Methodist Clergymen of De¬ 
marara were both imprisoned, they being deeply implicated in 
the insurrection which had broken out in that colony.’ This 
falsehood, stated in so public a manner, set the people in a flame. 
Fresh stories were circulated every day. The island news¬ 
papers (one excepted,) teemed with invectives against certain 
hypocritical characters, who, under the pretence of giving re¬ 
ligious instruction to the slaves, were introducing principles 
entirely subversive of those foundations on which the comfort 
and happiness of society rested. My letter was again revived, 
and some confidently asserted that I had therein stated that 
f the slaves ought to take their liberty by force, if it could not 
be otherwise obtained.’ To silence "his report, I carried the 
Number, containing the letter, to the Commercial Rooms, that 
any one who chose might read it. This measure considerably 
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allayed the public ferment, till one of the printers published 
scraps of the letter in his paper, with comments upon it, which 
quickly revived the public resentment, and increased it to a 
still higher pitch. But not only were my words misrepre¬ 
sented ; but it was further said, and by many believed, that the 
letter I produced was not the real one ; that I had obtained that 
which I made public from home, merely to blind the eyes of 
the people ; and that the genuine letter contained the vilest ca¬ 
lumnies against the Barbadians that was ever sent home to 
England. Yet more, every sermon I delivered became a sub¬ 
ject of conversation afterwards, so that not a week occurred but 
I was charged with having said something in my public dis¬ 
course which endangered the peace of the colony ; and to all 
this it was added, that I held private meetings with the slaves 
to get all the information from them I could, to convey intel¬ 
ligence to the African Institution. These things have all com¬ 
bined to arouse the public feeling against us, and the official 
despatches relative to the late discussions in Parliament coming 
at this crisis, consummated the whole. I especially am now 
hated of all men. ’Phis hatred lias long manifested itself by 
angry and contemptuous looks ; by shouting after me, * That 
fellow ought to have a rope tied round his neck: hang him/ 
But on Sunday, October 5th, more violent proceedings were 
had recourse to. In the midst of our evening service, some un¬ 
known individuals threw amongst the congregation eight bot¬ 
tles, containing some offensive chemical mixtures, which created 
the greatest confusion, and dispersed a part of my audience. 
The first bottle was aimed at me, and just went over my head. 
The next day I offered <£30 currency reward for the detection 
of the offenders: but was soon convinced that whoever they 
were, many of the community were disposed to countenance 
them. Hence, offenders were emboldened. The next Sabbath, 
the 12th inst., there were many persons within the chapel, ap¬ 
parently ready for any mischief; and a mob of at least two 
hundred people without. I was forewarned that evil was medi¬ 
tated against us: but it did not appear to me right to be intimi¬ 
dated by any threats from performing my duty. We sung and 
prayed in tolerable peace; but, as we rose from prayer, two 
men wearing masks, and aimed with swords and pistols, came 
riding swiftly down the Chapel street, and, as they got opposite 
the door, presented their pistols, and fired. One pistol did not 
go off, and the other providentially did* not discharge its con- 
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tents within the chapel, hut just at the bottom of the window, 
which, as soon as the mob saw, they shouted. Fire! Fire! to 
create an alarm, time those who weie within, waiting to injure 
us, might take advantage of the eonfusion to effect their pur¬ 
poses. My chief concern was for my dear wife, she being near 
her confinement; but on looking down, I saw her, without the 
least dread, take her stand at the bottom of the pulpit-stairs, 
determined that none should drag me from the pulpit, without 
first trampling her under their feet. After a few minutes I 
gave out a hymn, and was enabled to deliver the sermon with 
tolerable composure, although we were every now and then 
annoyed by the throwing of stones : but no one received any 
injury; The following day, instead of having protection offered 
me, a magistrate sent me a summons to appear before him on 
the 23rd instant, to answer for not having enrolled myself in 
the colonial militia. It is the determination of many to attempt 
to make me serve in the militia; tf for/ say they, ‘ the Tolera¬ 
tion Act, by which Methodist Ministers are exempted, does 
not extend to the West Indies/ I have personally waited on 
his Excellency the Governor, and stated the case: but he says, 
it is a matter of law, and he is not sufficiently acquainted with 
the law to decide. I then waited on the Attorney General; he 
was extremely ill, and could not be seen. I next went to the 
Solicitor General; but he was at a distance in the country, and 
would not return to town for three weeks. My last resource 
is, to address the Governor in Council. My present expecta¬ 
tion is, that if I refuse to serve in the militia, I shall be thrown 
into prison r my next letter, therefore, will probably be dated 
from the town-gaol. At present I cannot remain at the Chapel- 
house in safety ; I have therefore taken up my residence for a 
few weeks, with William King, Esq., my brother-in-law. 

I am thankful to God for such a retreat, and shall esteem it a 
mercy indeed, if neither I nor my family receive any personal 
injury before I quit Barbadoes. 

In a postscript Mr. Shrewsbury adds in haste:— 

“ Monday , 20th.—Last night the Chapel was demolished by 
the mob; my library almost wholly destroyed. My wife and 
I, with the things saved, are preparing to flee for our lives: we 
must quit the island without delay, I will write farther here¬ 
after ;—we are obliged to keep ourselves in secret.” 
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.SOME ACCOUNT OF EVENTS WHICH I.ED TO, AND THE 
CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH ATTENDED THE 
DISASTROUS ISSUE OF THE WAR WITH 
THE AS HAN TEES. 

« Ever since the British settlements on the Gold coast were 
placed under Sierra Leone, the Governor, Sir Charles McCarthy, 
has been indefatigably employed in settling the country, mov¬ 
ing from one part of his government to another, promoting 
improvements, and personally superintending their execution. 
The chief of Asliatttee, whose dominions, though lately di¬ 
minished, are of great extent, had, since the embassy of Mr. 
Bowdich, become connected with us by treaty. As a great 
source of revenue accrued to the chief, who is dignified with 
the title of king, from the Slave Trade, it is obvious the cha¬ 
racter of the British must be odious to him, and the efforts of 
the Governor of Sierra Leone be regarded as so many acts of 
hostility. Prompted by this obvious cause, and an alleged 
cruelty of disposition, (if we are not disposed to believe that 
the Dutch colonists, who are encouragers of the Slave Tr25.de, 
were guilty of inciting this barbarian,) he violated the treaty 
in several particulars, particularly by making incursions for 
plunder on the territory of Cape Coast ,* but an outrage com¬ 
mitted upon a black serjeant in the British army, whom he 
murdered, and whose body he mutilated in a horrid manner, 
was too flagrant an insult to be overlooked. Accordingly, 
the British forces took the field against the Ashantees, having 
secured the co-operation of the Fan tees and other tribes im¬ 
patient to shake off the tyrannical yoke of Sai Too Quamina, 
the king of Ashantee. 

Although the force of this chief was never under-rated in 
number, yet its real power seems to have been ill appreciated ; 
though the late lamented Sir George Collier pointed out long 
ago its formidable character. “ The Ashantee army,” says 
Sir George, is numerous beyond belief,* and though quite an 
irregular mass, yet more than 50,000 can be collected, ac¬ 
quainted with the use of fire arms, ready to sacrifice their 
lives at the nod 01* caprice of their chief or king, who is 
known to be savage and cruel in the extreme.” 

The British force on the Gold Coast was never consider¬ 
able; but it had lately been increased by some African corps, 
and too much reliance was placed upon our auxiliaries*. Pro- 
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Gold Coast, .under the title of the Royal African Light In¬ 
fantry, and had attained a high degree of discipline. A de¬ 
tachment of this corps fook the field under Captain Laing, an 
officer peculiarly well qualified for this service, inasmuch as he 
a year or two before penetrated very far into the interior on 
an exploratory mission from Sierra Leone. In May last, all 
the districts on the sea coast west of the Volta were in arms, 
to the amount of thirty thousand warriors ; whilst in the in¬ 
terior the inhabitants unanimously refused to pay the tributary 
exactions. Captain Laing took the Fantee country under his 
especial care. This officer, in August last, with a detachment 
of the 2d West India regiment, and a body of the Annamaboe 
militia, supported by several native chiefs, totally defeated the 
Ashantees at Assecuma. On the J 9th of last November, Sir 
Charles McCarthy arrived from Sierra Leone at Cape Coast, 
where he remained on the 13th of December, the date of the 
last Gold Coast Gazettes which have reached this country. 
At that time the Ashantees had not ventured to approach 
the Coast; a camp had been formed by the British troops, 
and great numbers of native chiefs had joined them, and sworn 
allegiance to the British Government. 

It appears that the Ashantees had long been concentrating 
their forces, and preparing for an attack upon the settlements 
on the coast; and on the 25th of December intelligence reached 
Sir Charles at Cape Coast that they were approaching. He 
accordingly collected all the force he could (including some 
merchants of Cape Coast Castle.) divided it into four divisions, 
and advanced to meet them. One account states, that Sir 
Charles was in the vicinity of the Ashantee army for some 
days, and suffered himself to be attacked, relying upon the 
Fantee troops, who deserted him through fear. The attacking 
army amounted to 10,000 men, the British force to 400 black 
regulars and militia and 2,000 Fantees. The battle took place 
on the 21st January, at Succondee, a few miles distant from 
Fort Accra on the coast. No particulars of the action have 
reached us, except that the British were rquted and dispersed, 
some of the principal merchants being among the slain, only 
two officers (Major Ricketts and Ensign Erskine,) returning from 
the field of battle. As soon as the intelligence reached the other 
divisions, they fell back to secure the settlements on the coast 
against attack. Major Chisholm, who commanded one division, 
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afterwards to Cape Coast, where he joined the divisions of Cap¬ 
tains Laing and Lestrange ; the latter of whom was so affected 
Avith the horrible sights he saw on his retrograde march, occa¬ 
sioned by the barbarity of the Ashantecs, that he died! His 
death was probably accelerated by fatigue. 

Sir Charles McCarthy-was wounded in two places, early in 
the action. No intelligence whatever has been obtained re¬ 
specting him, though every effort has been made by the British 
commanders to learn his fate. The postscript of a letter from 
Accra, states that a report had reached that place of Sir Charles 
being safe among the Dingueras, a tribe about 65 miles N. W. 
of Cape Coast, and in alliance with the British. Little reliance, 
we fear, is to be placed on this v statement; the only rational 
ground of hope which can be entertained is, that the avarice of 
the Ashantee chief may prevail over his cruelty and thirst of 
revenge; and that Sir Charles may be ransomed. A letter has 
appeared in most of the daily papers from Mr. Wm. Hutton, 
who has visited Comassie, the capital of Ashantee, and published 
an account of his visit. This gentleman expresses a perfect con¬ 
fidence in the humanity of the king’s disposition, and pledges 
himself for the safety of Sir Charles while in his possession. He 
mentions three instances , namely, a chief of the Bantakoos, a 
Fantee chief, and a European governor, named Flindt, who 
Avere captured by these barbarians, by whom they were treated 
with great respect, and liberated upon a ransom being paid. 
If this gentleman’s object be not solely to attract public atten¬ 
tion to himself and his book, we are under obligation to him 
for his efforts to relieve our apprehensions for the worst. Mr. 
Bowdich, it is true, favours the statement of Mr. Hutton, re¬ 
garding the character of Sai Too Quamina. 

te Under all the impatience of my afflictions,” says he, “ I 
must confess, when I took the king’s hand for the last time, 
when I reflected on the benevolence, the solicitude, and the 
generosity I had experienced whilst my life was in his hand ;, 
affected by the most untoward and irritating circumstances, by 
the aggravated suspicions of his chiefs, and by the poisonous jea¬ 
lousy of the Moors, there was a painful gratification in the re¬ 
trospect, which blended the wish to linger another hour in lis¬ 
tening to acknowledgments of esteem and obligation, more 
a nesting than flattering, and enhanced by the consoling relief- 
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lion, that they were the natural emotions of one of those mo- 
jtjarchs we are pleased to call barbarians.” 


TRIAL OF MR. SMITH. 

( Continued.) 

“ Manuel, a negro of plantation Chateau Margo, says he 
understands the nature of an oath; and being then duly sworn, 
deposed as follows :— 

“ I know the prisoner ; he is the parson who preaches 
among us. I am a member of Bethel chapel on Le Resouve¬ 
nir ; I am not a deacon or a teacher ; I cannot read ; I go to 
morning prayers on a Sunday; the prisoner reads a chapter 
concerning Moses sometimes. When Moses was born in 
Egypt, in that place where Pharaoh was a king, when he was 
born, the king gave orders, that if any boy-child was born, 
they should put him to death ; if it was a girl-child, to let her 
live. After that Moses was about three weeks old, they took 
him and put him in a small box, and they put him in a river 
where the king's daughter was washing. God commanded 
Moses to take the children of Israel into the land ot Canaan, 
because he did not wish they should be made slaves. God 
gave Moses a painted rod to make the king afraid. God com¬ 
manded Moses that the king’s heart was hardened, and Moses 
said to the king, what is the reason that you cannot take God’s 
advice? After that, the king gave up Moses, and let them 
go in the promised land. After that, the king wanted to 
follow them again and bring them back, and then the king 
was drowned in there, in the sea. He read something after 
the death of Moses; he read Joshua; I cannot recollect what 
chapter. He read about David. He read about God calling 
Samuel to make him rule the people ; after that, they wanted 
Samuel to put a king to rule them; and Samuel told them 
to believe in the Lord, that he was the King. God sent and 
put words in Samuel’s mouth, and said, look at Saul, the son 
of Kish, put him to be ruler over the people of Israel. David 
ran away from Said, and went into the country where Goliath 
was born; and by David’s discourse they discovered that he 
was the man who killed Goliath ; and when they asked David 
if he was not the man, he feigned to be mad, and ran away. 
David ran to the bush, and got into the wood, because that he 
was afraid that he would put another man into trouble; he 
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only told me that.' About two‘months ago, war took place on 
the coast: it broke out on a Monday night. 1 remember the 
Sunday before the Monday that the war broke out; I was in 
Bethel chapel on that day. I remember the text on that day. 
Jesus came out, and He stooped down and looked, and He 
wept. He looked down upon the city, and said. This city 
shall he destroyed this day, meaning Jerusalem. This city, 
Jerusalem, was to be destroyed, because they did not believe 
in God ; that made Jesus Christ speak this word. 

“ I know a negro, Quamina, of plantation Success. I went 
with Quamina to the prisoner’s house. I remember the last 
time I went there ; it was three Sundays before this war came. 
A conversation took place tljpt day between Quamina, Mr. 
Smith, and myself. Jack came to me one night, and told me 
that a paper had come out for us about freedom. X asked 
Jack if he had the paper in his hand already; Jack told me 
no, but that he would get it. I came to Quamina, and Tasked 
him, what is this Jack has been telling me about the paper of 
freedom ? I asked him if he knew any thing about it. He 
told me, no; he could not tell me yet ; and I told Quamina he 
had better ask the parson, and he would let him know better 
about it. Quamina told me, I don’t believe that he will tell 
you. I said, never mind, ask him nevertheless. I begged 
Quamina to let me go with him. Quamina then was going, 
and told me I might follow him. I went into the parson’s 
kitchen to get water to drink. Quamina went into the room 
before me. Quamina said to the parson, I understand Mr. 
Stewarf and Mr. Cort came here on Friday; what did they 
come about ? They came to ask the parson if any negro ever 
came to ask him about this paper. He said, yes, Quamina 
had come to ask him, and he tolcl Quamina as far as he could. 
'I he parson said that he wanted to read this paper to the 
negroes inside the chapel, but Mi*. Cort told him not to do 
it. Mr. Cort said he w anted to read it to the Success people, 
but he was afraid of the Governor. The parson told Quamina 
that Mr. Cort and Mr. Stewart had given him and the Success 
people a very good character; that Seaton was of good service 
on the estate in teaching the people. After this, Mr. Smith 
told Quamina that there was no freedom in the paper, and that 
their masters could not afford to lose so much money as to let 
them all go free ; and he tolcl Quamina there was no freedom 
in the paper at all. He told them to bear patience; if there 
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was any thing good come, it was come for the women, because 
the drivers were not to carry whips any longer in the field. 
Quamina void Mr. Smith to take Jack and Joseph, and talk 
to them. Mr. Smith agreed to take them after chapel; and 
after one o’clock he did take them, but I cannot tell what he 
said. Quamina told the parson, in my hearing, that Jack and 
Joseph wanted to make trouble on account of this affair about 
the paper, and to make a push for it, and for that reason he 
wished the parson to speak to them. Joseph lives at Bachelor’s 
Adventure, and Jack lives at Success. Jack is the son of 
Quamina, Joseph is a teacher and member of the church. 
Jack is only baptized. Jack teaches; he teaches in the cha¬ 
pel, and sometimes he teaches at that place that means home. 
The parson does not allow us to work our grounds on a Sun¬ 
day, or to go to market. I heard the negroes say only so far, 
that since Sunday was to he taken to serve God, they ought to 
have Saturday to work their own ground, or even if they gave 
them the afternoon Saturday. I heard of this affair about a 
month and a half before it broke out; Jack then came and 
told me about the paper for freedom I have spoke of before 
the court already. I have heard that Quamina was shot, and 
brought home and chained in the middle walk of Success. 
The parson said, if your master has any work for you on Sun¬ 
day, it is your duty to tell him, Sunday is God’s day ; that ir 
the water dam broke on Sunday, it was our duty to go and 
stop it; that if the boat was to ground on the sand bank on 
a Sunday, it was our duty to shove it off; and that if people 
got drunk on Sunday, it was right of their masters to make 
them work, to prevent them walking about, and making mis¬ 
chief. The visitors to the chapel collected in the middle walk 
of Success after chapel. Jack and Joseph, and Quamina and 
them, were talking of the revolt, in the middle walk; the 
whole congregation was there. I heard Quamina say, to-mor¬ 
row morning you must put down your shovel and hoe and 
cutlass, and sit down in the house. He asked them if that was 
net the right way, and they said, yes. After that, I heard 
Paris say, it would be better for as to take guns to guard 
ourselves. When I heard that, I told Quamina he had better 
go to the parson,and tell him about it, for it was not good ; and 
Quamina went from there witli Bristol the deacon. This was 
about four o’clock in the afternoon on the Sunday before the 
war began. Bristol came back, and took two bits and gave 
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them to a man of plantation Vigilance, and he told me to run 
and tell Joseph to take care that he did not do any thing in the 
way of taking away the buckra's guns. I saw Quamina and 
Bristol go on the path towards Mr. Smith’s house ; it was not 
quite an hour before Bristol came back. 

Questions by ike Prisoner. 

What day was it that you and Quamina went to the prisoner’s 
house, when you heard Quamina advise the prisoner to take 
Jack and Joseph, and speak to them ?—-It was on a Sunday. 

Did the prisoner say nothing else about working on a Sunday 
than what you have already stated ?—I cannot remember any 
thing else. I now recollect the parson said, if any member of 
the church has work given to him by his master, he, the parson, 
won’t say any thing ; but if any member of the church did any 
work of his own accord on a Sunday, he should not be allowed 
to sit among them as a member for one month. 

Did not many of the members go to work their grounds on 
a Sunday, and also go to market ?—Yes, a number of them 
did so. 

Were those that did so excluded from the chapel ?—No, they 
were not. „ - 

Were they suspended from the communion ?—They were not 
allowed to take it the same day, but they might the next. 

Who was present when the parson said, that if your master 
had any work for you to do on Sunday, to tell him that Sunday 
is God’s day ?—Joseph was there. Jack of Dochfour, Bristol 
and them ; also Bill, and many others. 

Question by the Court. 

Was it once only, or often, you heard the parson say, that if 
your master gave you work on a Sunday, you were to tell him 
it is God’s day ?—He told us this often. 

How long ago was it that you heard the negroes say, that if 
Sunday was to be taken from them, then they ought to have 
Saturday, or even the afternoon ?*—About two years ago. 

The Court then adjourned until to-morrow. 
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Fifth Day.—O ctober 17 lb. 

The Court met pursuant to adjournment. 

“ Bristol, a negro of Chateau Margo, says he understands the 
nature of an oath ; and being then duly sworn, deposed as 
follows-:— 

“ My name is Bristol. I belong to Chateau Margo. I know 
the prisoner; he is Mr. Smith. 1 am a member of Bethel chapel, 
on Plantation Le Resouvenir. I am a deacon. When the peo¬ 
ple come to be baptized, I have to see them, and then carry them 
to Mr. Smith: when I carry them he desires me to bring them 
in, and call Quamina, and show him them too, and then get 
some one who can read to teach them the catechism ; and when 
they have been taught the catechism, and found to understand 
it, to ask them if they understand what it is to be baptized; 
then the other two deacons are to discourse with them, and 
when we have done with them, to carry them back again to Mr. 
Smith, and then he discourses with them again ; after discours¬ 
ing with them, if they are fit to be baptized, he (Mr. Smith,) 
puts down their names, such and such people from such an 
estate to-be baptized at such a time ; and when that time is up, 
he baptizes them. When those who have been baptized six or 
twelve months before, apply to become members of the church, 
they carry them to Mr. Smith: when we carry them, he says, 
“ TaJke them and discourse with them and when we have 
done with them, we carry them back to Mr. Smith again; then 
he discourses with them; then he says, that such and such 
people, from such estates, are to be admitted into the church as 
members; then at the church meeting they come and sit on one 
side, a little way off from the rest of the members; then one of 
the members, or one of the deacons, get up and speak, and gay, 
such a brother, or such a sister, according to the sex, will you 
receive him or her into the church; at least Mr. Smith puts the 
question to the deacons or the members, saying, you know such 
a one, and must speak for him, for I have discoursed with him, 
and I find that he has a good understanding ; when one of us 
gets up, and says, brethren, there is such a one admitted among 
us to-day as a member: then one gets up and speaks, that the 
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person is one with whom no fault has been found ; and if any 
member from the same estate to which the person admitted 
belongs, he gets up and speaks too: Mr. Smith then gets up 
and says, if you all receive him as a member, you will all hold 
up your right hand ; and they hold them up: then Mr. Smith 
calls him, or whoever it is, and shakes his hand, and says, I 
receive you as a member of this church; and all the brethren and 
sisters receive him in the same way; that is one part of the duty 
relating to me as a deacon of the church, * * * 

Quamina is the head deacon of Bethel chapel. Quamina, of 
Success, Jack's father. The next deacon is Jason, formerly of 
Better Hope : his master has, I believe, given him free, now he 
is old. Seaton is the third deacon, and I am the fourth. Jason 
still officiates as deacon: he stays in front of Turkeyen, Mr. 
Benny's estate, with his daughter. The deacons have no sign 
to know one another without speaking. By discoursing with 
the people, I mean, asking if they know the meaning of coming 
to the ordinance: if they do not understand it, the deacons are 
empowered by Mr. Smith to explain it. The old deacons, Qua¬ 
mina and Jason, were put by Mr. Wray: Mr. Smith put Seaton 
and myself. The deacons do not meet together by themselves. 
Sometimes after the service of a morning and afternoon, the 
deacons stop behind with the parson; that is, after the other 
people are gone. When we stop it is for the purpose of going 
with him into the house to reckon up the money. Some of the 
members stop besides. The money we have thrown up for the 
Missionary Society is what we stop to reckon. As a deacon, I 
have explained to the people in our own estate the sermon 
preached by Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith told me to catechise the 
people at home, but did not tell me to explain the text or ser¬ 
mon. When Mr. Smith has any thing to communicate to the 
other people, he does it himself. There are only four deacons. 
Telemachus is not a deacon. Jack, of Success, son of Quamina, 
is not a deacon, he only teaches in the church sometimes. I 
cannot say how many teachers there are, ^ On every estate 
almost there is a teacher. Romeo is a teacher atT-.e~Rgjso^venir, 
Seaton at Success. A man on Chateau Margo, o'*the name*af 
William, Can read a little, and teach the catechism; on La 
Bonne Intention, a lad called David teaches; on Baron Groves- 
tin's estate, a lad called Cornelius teaches; but on the other 
estates I don’t go, and I don’t know the people unless I see 
them at chapel, except Jacky Reed, of Dochfour. Jacky Reed 
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is a teacher there. A man they call Luke, I believe, is teacher 
an plantation Friendship. Tejemachus was teacher on Bache¬ 
lor’s Adventure: there were two or three more there; Joseph and 
Prince : they teach also. I dare say Sandy is teacher on Non 
Pared. Sandy only I know there. I know Paul, of Friend¬ 
ship, but cannot say whether he was a teacher. I know the 
duty of a teacher; as far as I know, it is to teach the people 
their catechism; that is what I am commanded to do by Mr. 
Smith. On my own estate I appoint the teachers ; after they 
are appointed, Mr. Smith asks who teaches, and I tell him. 
Divine service is performed at Bethel chapel twice on a Sunday. 
They begin in the morning about seven o’clock; the second 
begins about twelve o’clock; the first service is called the 
morning prayer ; at that service, when first Mr. Smith goes in, 
he gives out a hymn; then one of the members or deacons 
pray ; then sing another hymn; then one more prayer, and 
then Mr. Smith reads a chapter in the beginning about Moses. 

I have heard him read'about Moses leading the children of 
Israel, and so forth; I don’t recollect any thing more. The 
deacons when they pray, pray aloud. The prayers are from 
our hearts,—not learnt out of a book. Not all the deacons 
pray: sometimes I pray, and sometimes one of the others, one 
of the deacons, or one of the members : whoever may be there, 
pray. Mr. Smith prays the last. Mr. Smith said, the time 
when the children of Israel were with king Pharaoh, that 
Moses went to deliver them from the hands of Pharaoh, 
and carried them to the promised land, and before they went 
to the promised land, Moses died. Moses went to deliver the 
children of Israel, because they were slaves under Pharaoh. 
He read Exodus to us; lie read Joshua to us. I cannot re¬ 
collect any particular chapter from Exodus, or the purport of 
any. I recollect from Joshua. Joshua, I believe, was the per¬ 
son who led the children of Israel after Moses was dead. One 
night in every week service was performed in Bethel chapel; 
besides Sunday, it was on Thursday : there is no other night 
service. I never saw any whites at the morning service on a 
Sunday : they were hot prevented from coming.” 


TO BE. CONTINUED. 


Pi inti il bv Richardson and Swinburne, Murk.t-Place, Derby. 
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“ If I’m traduced, by tongues, which neither know 

My faculties, nor person, yet will be 

The chronicles of my doing,—let me say 

’Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 

That virtue must go through. We must not stint 

Our necessary actions, in the fear 

To cope malicious censurers.” 

iKing Henry VIII. Act 1, Scene 2. 


HE time has at length arrived, when we have before us, 
not only the whole proceedings of the Court Martial at 
Deinerara, on the trial of the Missionary Smith, but the re¬ 
corded opinion of the House of Commons on the same subject. 

With regard to the former, it certainly strikes us with some 
surprise, that the official copy of the proceedings differs ma¬ 
terially from the account published by the London Missionary 
Society. It appears, from the official copy, that a different 
complexion is given to the evidence, in many instances, by 
furnishing the answers to various questions, without giving 
the questions themselves. Whether these questions have been 
suppressed by design or accident, it is not easy to determine. 
Another extraordinary circumstance is, that hearsay evidence, 
even to the third degree, was admitted by the Court against 
the prisoner, but rejected on hfc behalf. These things neces¬ 
sarily create some suspicion as to the views and temper of the 
principal actors in this mournful tragedy. 

We confess, that an attentive consideration of this case, pre¬ 
vious to the discussion in parliament, had led us to contemplate 
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the sentence of the Court Martial, both as unsupported by evi¬ 
dence, and repugnant to reason and justice. 

The charges on which Mr. Smith was found guilty, were 
threefold: 1st. of having excited discontent in the minds of 
the slaves: 2nd. of having concealed the intended revolt, and 
3rd. cf treasonable correspondence with the rebels. To sup¬ 
port these charges, the testimony of Negroes concerned in the 
rebellion is adduced : of men, whose testimony, under any 
circumstances, is deemed of little weight, but whose evidence, 
in a case, in which the hope of escaping with impunity would 
naturally lead them to save themselves, by criminating a per¬ 
son notoriously obnoxious to their judges, ought either to have 
been admitted only in so far as it was corroborated by un¬ 
impeachable witnesses; or at least to have been watched with 
the utmost jealousy. But what is the fact? Instead of receiv¬ 
ing this testimony with caution, the most glaring inconsisten¬ 
cies and contradictions of the witnesses are overlooked, and 
seem to have made no impression on the minds of the Court 
Martiah The unhappy. Missionary is found guilty, though 
the head and front of his offending appears to have been, that 
suspecting the Kegroes to- be discontented, and having some 
vague notion of a plan being in agitation for redressing their 
grievances, he contented- himself with exhorting them to be 
peaceable and quiet , as the only' m&m$ of obtaining redress. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that Mr. Smith was a timid 
man, and fearful of involving himself ill trouble about matters, 
which no way concerned him : let its suppose him to be an 
inconsiderate man, and not sufficiently alive to the danger with 
which the restless and discontented state'*'of the Slaves might 
threaten the colony: let us suppose him to be backward in 
communicating with the Governor, (as the ungracious recep¬ 
tion he had experienced on other occasions might well justify,) 
without being better acquainted with the actual extent of the 
insubordination :—these things might be culpable and deserv¬ 
ing of censure, but are they crimes for which a man is to 
be visited with the severest earthly punishment ? Will it be 
credited, in after times, that such was the offence for which 
a British subject was condemned to be hanged by the neck, 
till dead ? It is, indeed, true, that the Governor of Demerara 
declined putting the sentence into execution: it is true, that 
his Majesty's ministers, without a moment's hesitation, una- 
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riimously resolved to recommend the King to pardon the 
unhappy victim of colonial violence and -irritation. But is it 
nothing that the sentence, almost universally execrated, should 
be left unreversed? Is it nothing that the injured sufferer 
should have been prematurely hurried to his grave ? Or that 
his relatives and friends should be mortified and disgraced by 
the stigma left upon his memory? And all for what? To 
spare the members of the Court Martial the disgrace of incur¬ 
ring the direct censure of the British Parliament, whilst they 
evidently labour under the indirect reprobation of the Right 
Honourable Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Unable to 
support the same line of defence as had been boldly adopted 
by his less experienced colleague, the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department, and manifestly sickening at the 
illegal and odious evidence extracted from the private journal 
of the unfortunate Missionary, we think we perceive through¬ 
out Mr. Canning’s speech, the vacillating opinions of an ex¬ 
panded mind, which would be just, yet only as far as con¬ 
sisted with a discreet and wary policy. We think we witness 
the struggle between the consciousness of right,—the sense of 
justice,—the regard for public opinion on one side, and on the 
other the desire of keeping well with all parties; of tenderness 
for the faults of men in power; of anxiety to avoid risking any 
thing like a rupture with the Colonies. 

It is really curious to observe to what shifts and subterfuges 
men are frequently compelled to resort, in defence of some 
favourite scheme, or preconceived opinion. The Under Secre¬ 
tary of State for ;he Colonial Department, in default of 
weightier arguments, finds it convenient to lessen Mr. Smith in 
the eyes of a numerous class, by applying to him the offensive 
appellation of an enthusiast. Enthusiasm is the key, it seems, 
which is to explain all the motives of his conduct. But how is 
Mr. S, to be proved an enthusiast ? His private journal, de¬ 
signed apparently for no human eye, is ransacked tor the pur¬ 
pose, and here is the result: from page 6, the Under Secretary 
reads,—“ Many flying showers this morning: rain fell pretty 
heavy. I felt my spirit move within me at the prayer meeting, 
by hearing one of the Negroes praying most affectionately, that 
God would over-rule opposition which the Planters make 
to religion, for his own glory/ As this passage was carefully 
selected for the purpose of proof, we may fairly presume it to 



be the strongest example of enthusiasm to be found throughout* 
the journal. If, then, this be taken as a fair specimen of Mr. 
Smith’s enthusiasm, which of our best and ablest divines—of 
our Bishops and Dignitaries of the Church for centuries back, 
would be absolved from the charge of enthusiasm? We eould 
engage to produce from the writings of almost every great 
pillar of our Church, passages frangh| with devout expressions, 
an hundred fold more obnoxious to the charge of enthusiasm, 
than the expressions above quoted. But a man may, with 
credit and reputation, be enthusiastically devoted to any thing 
but the service of his God. 

Other passages from this private journal are afterwards 
quoted to shew, that the abstract principles found therein 
were not only entertained by Mr. Smith, but promulgated in the 
colonies. It is not easy to understand how such a conclusion 
is deduced from such premises. Bad, indeed, must be the cause 
that needs to be so supported; and it is not to bo wondered at,, 
that the overwhelming majorities with which his Majesty’s 
ministers have been accustomed to carry their measures, should 
have forsaken them on this occasion. The love of justice is 
almost inherent in the hearts of Englishmen, and however party 
spirit and interested views may influence and warp the judg¬ 
ment for a time, yet in spite of all obstacles, truth will prevail 
at last, and a righteous cause will finally be made to triumph. 


TRIAL OF MR. SMITH. 

( Continued.) 

“ The ddors of the chapel were not shut at the time we 
were saying prayers aloud. I never heard the prisoner say 
any thing about the treatment of Slaves: sometimes when the 
people come to complain, or when they are hindered from com¬ 
ing to the chapel, and some of them get licked, then he tells 
them,— f Well, I cannot help that; but it is not right for your 
masters to lick you, and hinder you from coming to chapel 
onlywhen the people come w ith such complaints as I have 
just now spoken of; the prisoner listens to them. The prisoner 
has advised me and others what to do, when we had such com¬ 
plaints, to go to the Fiscal or the Governor : sometimes the peo- 
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pie runaway or so, and he says, < when you run away, you 
must not let them catch you again, for they will punish youf 

" I remember when the Governor’s proclamation respecting 
the Negroes going to church was read to the head people on 
the estates by the burgher captain of the districts I heard the 
prisoner speak about that proclamation : he said "there was an 
order for all the people to come to church, and nobody was to 
hinder them. The owners were to give every "one of them ? 
pass to come to chapel, and the overseer with them, and when 
they had done at the chapel, the overseer was to go back with 
them, and take them home: so far I heard. Mr. Smith said, 
this was a good law. Mr. Smith said, in this country we 
cannot attend chapel as we wish, as they could in a free coun¬ 
try, and in this we are slaves, and that we must pray to God to 
help us, that we may be enabled to attend as far as we can. I 
have heard the prisoner speak about working on Sunday. He 
said, that if our master gaveius work on a Sunday we must do 
it, because we could not help it, and that we must not break 
the Sabbath in doing our own work, because we must keep 
holy the, sabbath day, which is a command of God. Mr. Smith 
said, that God would punish us for working our own ground 
on a'Sunday. 

“ A revolt broke out amongst the Negroes lately. 1 know 
it was one Monday, about six o’clock in the evening. 7L sup¬ 
pose about nine weeks ago. I was at Bethel Chapel -the day 
before the revolt broke out. I was at both services. At the 
forenoon service 1 believe Mr, Smith read something about 
Jesus looking upon the city of Jerusalem and ^weeping. After 
service I did not go straight home; we stopped close to the 
chapel a little while, when we heard Jack and Joseph talking 
about the paper that had come from home: that the people all 
were to be made free. Emanuel told Quamina he had better 
go and ask Mr. Smith about it, and when Quamina was going 
into Mr. Smith’s house I went in with him ; and when we 
went, Quamina asked Mr. Smith if any freedom had come out 
for them in a paper. He told him no; but that there <was a 
good law* come out, but there was no freedom come *out for 
them. He said, “ You must wait a little, and the'Governor 
or your masters will tell you about it.” Quamina then said. 
Jack and Joseph were speaking very much about it: he said, 
they (Jack and Joseph,) wanted to take it by force. Mr. 
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Smith said, “ You had better tell them to wait, and not to be 
foolish. How do you mean that they should take it by force ? 
They cannot do any thing with the white people, because the 
soldiers will be more strong than you ; therefore you had better 
wait” He said, “Well, you had better go and tell the people, 
and Christians particularly, that they had better have nothing 
to do with it” And then we came out. And then I saw a 
man belonging to Vigilance, of the name of Washington, re¬ 
maining at the church: I called him. Quamina began to 
speak to him, and asked me if I had got any money in my 
pocket. I told him I* had two bits. He told this man, “ Then 
(giving him the two bits,) run up as fast as you can, and call 
down Joseph; Mr. Smith wants to see him.” I then went 
home, and told Manuel that we had been to see Mr. Smith, 
and he said that there was no freedom in the paper for us, and 
that we must tell all the people so; I told him that we had 
sent to pall Joseph already. A little while after, Jack and 
Paris came up. Manuel tpjd them, that Mr. Smith had told 
them not to have any thing to dp with the business, and that 
he (Manuel,) had been telling them so before during the week. 
Jack and Paris said, “ Well, do you have nothing to do with 
it, you are cowards.' When Mr. Smith observed to Quamina 
that the soldiers would be too strong for them, he said they 
would drive all the white people, and make them go to town. 
Quamina said the report was, the soldiers would not come, and 
would have nothing to do with it. This last about the soldiers 
not coming was said after Quamina came out from Mr. Smith. 
The revolt began at Success. I know Quamina, of Success ; 
he was engaged in that revolt, because I heard they took him 
up before the revolt began. Jack and Paris were the leaders of 
the revolt; they said they would go on with it, and then did 
so. The plan before the revolt broke out was to drive the 
white people to town, as I stated before. I was not at the 
meeting on Success middle-path. I was not there after service, 
before I went to Mr. Smith with Quamina. I came straight 
from the chapel to Mr. Smith's house. 

<c A week before this revolt broke put, I heard Quamina tell 
the Negroes that they were to lay down their tools, and not 
work. I saw Quamina on Wednesday after the. revolt broke 
out ; I saw him M Success-back; he had others with him, 
some people from Success, some from Souvenir, some from 
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Mr. Simpson’s, and sortie from Dr. M'Turk’s; when I went 
there, he told me he had been sitting up all night, and was 
then going to lie down under a coffee-tree ; the Negroes of 
Success had not returned to their duty at that time; they were 
all there a-back; I saw Quamina the next day at the same 
place on Success-back, half-way between the canes and the 
plantain walk; the same people were then with him; no part 
of the estate's people had returned to their duty on that day, 
that I know of; Quamina said they were coming down in the 
night to see if they could go to Dr. M f Turk's, but they heard 
the soldiers were there, and did not go. 1 saw Quamina again 
on Friday at the same place; the people had then began to 
scatter themselves ; they heard that Mr. Edmonstone had come 
there; from that place Quamina went away : Quamina went 
to the bush.: I cannot tell how many people went with him ; 
some of the Success people went with him- After -I .came here 
I heard that Quamina was shot in the Bush, and gibbeted in 
Success middle path ; when I saw Quamina and the rest of 
the people on the back of Success they were armed ; they had 
muskets and some fowling-pieces, and some of them had cut¬ 
lasses; I have heard the people sometimes talk, that if we had 
another day, we should not have occasion to break the Sab¬ 
bath; at our prayer-meetings we prayed to God to help us and 
to bless us all, that we may be enabled to seek after him more 
and more, and that he would bless our masters, and the Go¬ 
vernor and the Fiscal; that we might make good servants unto 
them, and they might be good masters unto us; and to give 
us health and strength to do that which it might be our duty 
to do, and to bless ail our brothers and sisters ; we pray about 
our master’s hearts, we pray to the Lord to bless and change 
our hearts, and change our masters' hearts likewise; I have 
heard some of the boys who read the Bible, speak about the 
Israelites and the Jews, about the fighting of the Israelites 
when they go to war ; when the prisoner read about the fight¬ 
ing of the Israelites, after they went home and read it again, 1 
heard them speak about it; they said the people of Israel 
used to go warring against the enemies; then l explained the 
meaning of the enemy, and told them it was the people who 
would not believe the word of God when Moses used to preach 
to them ; the people applied the story of the Israelites and the 
Jews, and put it on themselves; when they read it then they 
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begin discourse about if ; they said that this thing in the Bible 
applied to us just as well as to the people of Israel; I cannot 
tell what made the Negroes apply it to themselves; what 
created the discontent in the mind of the Negroes was, because 
they had no other time to wash their clothes, or do any thing 
fer themselves, but the Sabbath day; they could not wash 
their clothes or do any thing for themselves on a Sunday? 
because they had to go to the chapel. 

The Court adjourned till to-morrow morning at ten o’clock. 

Seventh Day.— Monday , October 9,0tk. 

The Court met pursuant to adjournment. 

ee Bristol was again called in, and deposed as follows, to 

Questions by the 'Prisoner. 

After you were examined on Friday last, where did you go? 
—I went back to jail. 

Whom did you see ?—I saw the prisoners in the jail. 

Have you conversed with any gentleman since Friday last? 

—No. 

Have you at any time been instructed to say what you told 
the Court on Friday last?—No; it came from my own heart, 
and was not put into my head by any one. 

Did you ever tell any one the whole, or any part of what 
you told the Court on Friday last, concerning me, and the 
matter in question ?—Mr. Smith (the Assistant Judge Advo¬ 
cate,) and some gentlemen at Mr. Martin’s house. 

How long is it since Mr. Smith read to yon about Moses and 
the children of Israel, and about Pharaoh and his soldiers ? 
—About two or three months before the rising took place, 
or longer. 

Did Mr. Smith, when he was reading the Bible, begin the 
next time at the place he has left off at?—Yes; he explains 
what he read the Sunday before, and then goes on to the 
next chapter. 

How do you know that he began at the very next chapter to 
the one he last read?—Because he named the chapter he read 
the last Sunday, and then named the'one he was going to read. 

You have said you cannot read; are you sure Mr. Smith 
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never missed any chapters ?—Sometimes when he is going to 
read, he tells us he passes over a chapter. 

Have you learnt the catechism used in the chapel ?—I have 
not learnt much, only a part of it. 

Have you learnt any tiling from it about Joshua and Moses, 
and the children of Israel?—I have not reached so far. 

In what part of the Bible did Mr. Smith read on Thursday 
evenings ?—He read in a part about the Apostle Paul, where 
he went to a place, when they took him up and put him in 
prison. 

What did the people complain they were licked for ?—Some 
of them complained of having been licked because they did not 
attend to the work given them on the Sabbath. 

Did they complain to Mr. Smith that they were licked for 
any thing else ?—They might have done so,. but I do not 
know of it. 

Did Mr. Smith ever encourage any Negroes or Negro to run 
away?—-I never heard he did. 

What did Quamina mean by saying that Jack and Joseph 
wanted to take their freedom by force?—I suppose that he 
meant they intended to fight with the white people, or some¬ 
thing like that. 

W T ho else was present, or in hearing, besides Mr. Smith and 
Quamina, and yourself, when Quamina told Mr. Smith about 
the Negroes taking their freedom by force ?—I know that 
Mrs. Smith was in the hall, but nobody else was present. 

Where were you and Quamina?—In the gallery, at the side 
of a large table Mr. Smith had'there. 

Was there any thing said about the managers t- —Yes; Qua¬ 
mina said they were going to drive the managers away to 
town; Mr. Smith said they would not go; and said, you 
had best not do that, because if you do, the soldiers will come 
and drive you back again; you had best tell the people not fco 
do so; they are not able to go against them to fight them 
Quamina went out, and I followed him. 

Did Mr. Smith say nothing else?—I don't remember that he 
said any thing else. 

Did Quamina tell Mr. Smith of his own accord, or did Mr. 
Smith ask him any questions ?—Quamina told him of his own 
accord; Mr. Smith did not ask him. 

Were there any preparations made for the war by the people, 
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before you and Quamina v.ent to Mr. Smith ?—-No; I don't 
know of any. 

Had the people no guns, or powder, or shot provided ?— 

I did not see any. 

Did Quamina tell Mr. Smith by what means they intended 
to drive the white people to town ?—No, he did not. 

Did Quamina say for what purpose they were to be driven 
to town ?—No; no further than I said before, that Jack and 
Quamina had said their freedom had come out. 

Did he, Quamina, say when the white people were to be 
driven to town ?—-No. 

Did you hear all the conversation that passed between Qua¬ 
mina and Mr. Smith at that time ?—Yes. 

Will you state all that Mr. Smith said, as all that Quamina 
said ?—I only heard what I already stated, as far as I can re¬ 
collect. 

Did you and Quamina tell Mr. Smith, that you came on pur¬ 
pose to tell him about Jack and Joseph, and what they intended 
to do ?—Yes ; Quamina told him, that he came to ask about it, 
because Jack and Joseph were speaking very much about it 

Did you and Quamina and Mr. Smith talk about any thing 
else at that time?—No, not that I remember. 

Did you talk to Mr. Smith on that Sunday about your little 
girl ?—-'Yes, I believe I did before that, before Quamina went 
in ; when I spoke to him about the little girl, Quamina was 
not with me; I spoke to the lady of Mr. Smith also about 
taking her. 

Who were present when you spoke to Mr. Smith about your 
*ittle girl?—Mr. Smith and Mrs. Smith ; I don't remember any 
body else. 

Did any body come in when you were talking to Smith about 
your little girl ?—That I can't tell; may be somebody might 
come in. 

Where did you go after you had talked with Mr. Smith 
about your girl?—1 went to the chapel, I believe. 

Where did you go then, after that ?—After that, I think I 
went home. 

Did you see the prisoner on that Sunday after you had gone 
home ?—No. 

Did you ever hear Mr. Smith talk of the people having ano¬ 
ther day to themselves besides Sunday?—No, Sir. 
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How long is it since you heard the people talk of another 
day to themselves besides Sunday ?—1 heard of it first about 
two years ago, and more of it since this paper came out. 

Did you ever hear them say so in the time of Mr. Wray ? 

—Nou ' 

Have you ever heard the people talk about any one else 
fighting except the Jews and the Israelites ?—No. 

Did you ever hear of the battle of Waterloo ?—No. 

Did you ever hear of the French and English fighting ?— 
Yes, I have heard. 

From whom ?—Plenty of people all about. 

Have you ever heard the prisoner apply the history of the 
Jews or Israelites to the Negroes?—No. 

Can you give no reason at all why the people, when they 
read about the history of the Jews or Israelites, applied it to 
themselves ?—No, 

Could any member of the chapel read before Mr. Smith 
came to live on Plantation Le Resouvenir ?—Some could read, 
but very little; one or two. 

Did the boys or people ever speak about any other part of 
the Bible than that about Moses and the children of Israel ?— 
No, I never heard them speak about any other part. 

Were the deacons taught by the prisoner to pray with their 
eyes open or shut ?—He told us it was best to shut our eyes to 
pray. 

When the communion service is performed, are all and every 
one of the doors of the chapel shut ?—Yes. 

What becomes of the door through which the parson enters 
the church ?—That is open; that door is not in the chapel: it 
is in a little gallery outside, which joins the chapel. 

Is there any door between the gallery and the chapel ? 
—Yes. 

Is that also open during the communion or sacrament?— 
Yes, it is. 

Do any of the congregation go in at these doors ?—When 
we take the ordinance, no body comes in at these doors, but at 
other times they do. 

Is any one prevented from coming in at these doors during 
the ordinance ?—When we are taking the ordinance, they are 
hindered from coming in ; Mr. Smith told them they were not 
fo come in at that door. 
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Had you ever any orders to refuse any white person going 
in during the ordinance ?—-No. 

Could any white people go in during the ordinance, if they 
liked ?—Yes. 

The Court adjourned till ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Eighth Day .— Tuesday , October 21. 

The Court met according to adjournment. 

Michael M‘Turk, being duly sworn, deposed as follows :~— 

I live on Plantation Felicity; I am captain of the 1st. com¬ 
pany, 2nd. battalion of the militia; I am a burgher-captain. I 
know the prisoner ; he resides on Plantation Le Resouvenir, 
the next estate to the eastward of Felicity; he has resided 
there, I think, about seven years. I understand him to be a 
Missionary Clergyman. I remember some cases of small-pox 
occurring on Le Resouvenir, in the latter end of 1619* I 
received orders from Government, respecting the chapel at 
Le Resouvenir, connected with the small-pox. The orders 
inclosed an open letter to Mr. Smith, Missionary, directing 
him to shut the chapel to all Negroes except those belonging 
to that estate, to prevent the disease spreading. The letter 
addressed to Mr. Smith was dated 20th November, 1819, and 
that to myself the same date. As burgher officer, I communi¬ 
cated these orders to the prisoner. I had a discretionary 
power not to remove this restriction as long as the small-pox 
was on that property. (The instructions received were read to 
the Court.) These orders were partially observed by the pri¬ 
soner for nearly three weeks. The restriction was not removed 
at the end of three weeks, though Mr. -Smith required it should 
be, by letter dated Pith Dec. 1819. (The letter produced to 
the Court) I replied to him by letter, I had no conversation 
with him personally at that period. I refused to take off the 
restriction by letter. The restriction was taken off on the 2pth 
January, 1820; I had a conversation with the prisoner sub¬ 
sequent to my refusal by letter, and previous to the 29th of 
January, 1820. I think it took place on the 24th December, 
1819* I found it necessary, in consequence of Mr. Smith’s 
continuing to preach without liberty being granted, to address 
a circular to the estates within my company, desiring them not 
to allow the Negroes to come to the chapel, or estate of Le 
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Resouvenir, in consequence of the small-pox being still there. 
This circular went round on the 24th of December, and it was 
on the evening of that day that Mr. Smith attacked me in a 
very violent manner at the manager's house on Plantation Le 
Resouvenir. He stated, that I was acting very incorrectly; 
that I had no authority for what I was doing; that he had 
authority from the Fiscal to preach to whom and when he 
pleased. To this I observed, that if he had such liberty as he 
asserted, he should produce the authority, as I would hold him 
responsible for any of my acts in carrying the Fiscal's orders 
into execution, as I was not aware of any he had: To this 
Mr* Smith answered, that he had no communication with the 
Fiscal but that I had forwarded; but he (Mr. Smith,) said, I 
have influence over the Negroes’ minds, which influence is 
great, and I will use that influence to bring the Negroes of 
the neighbourhood to chapel, and preach to them in defiance 
ef all the authority you possess. To this I replied, I should 
be extremely sorry if I was driven to alternative means to 
prevent them; and cautioned him against such conduct. He 
persisted in stating, that he would preach to the Negroes; I 
told him I would repel any such meetings, and then went 
away, and left him. I received, in the course of this present 
year, additional instructions respecting the Negroes attending 
the chapel. (The instructions were produced and read to the 
Court.)! The witness then stated, 1 forwarded a copy of these 
instructions to the prisoner on 23d May last. I recollect the 
18th August last: I was on Plantation Felicity until five o'clock 
in the afternoon, f was informed by a coloured man, about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, that the Negroes intended re¬ 
volting that evening, and he gave me the names of two, said 
to be ringleaders, Cato, and Quamina, of Plantation Success. 
The revolt actually broke out about five o’clock v'at night, on 
Plantation Success, the next estate to windward of Plantation 
Le Resouveniiv It spread through the whole coast, as far 
down as Plantation Le Reduit, and partially below that on the 
town side. It extended eastward, I have understood, as far as 
Mahaica. The Negroes on Le Resouvenir were in a state of 
rebellion, and particularly active. This revolt lasted about 
ten days ; the Negroes were in a state of rebellion on the 19 th, 
20th, and 21st, and some days after that. As burgher officer, 
$have been four times in the Bush since this revolt. I saw. 
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on one of these occasions, Quamina, of Success, after he was 
shot; this was about two or three weeks after the 21st August. 
He was shot by an Indian, under Lieut.~Nurse's command. 
There was a reward offered for him of J ,000f. He is hung in 
chains on front of Plantation Success. There was one man 
with him when he was shot, named Frimo, of Chateau Margo. 
They were not armed. Quamina had a clasp 1 rsife. I took 
three prisoners on that occasion, besides Quamina. Primo 
stated, it was the intention of Quamina never to' suffer himself 
to be taken alive. Primo was one of the three prisoners taken. 
My house on Plantation Felicity is about 40 or 50 roods from 
the road. The distance of the prisoner's residence from mine 
is about 300 roods. 

Seaton, a negro of Success, duly sworn. 

“ I belong to Success; I attend Bethel Chapel* where the 
prisoner preaches; I am a member and deacon; I have known 
the Negroes give fowls to the prisoner ; I gave a duck and a 
fowl at different times: I never gave more; many Negroes 
give ducks and fowls in that way; 1 remember the Sunday 
before the revolt began; I was on the middle walk of Success 
on that day; there were not a great many persons; some came 
from up the coast towards Mahaiea, some from Le. Resouvenir, 
and from the several estates from Le Resouvenir to Mahaica ; 
they were making a bargain there about the rising. I saw 
Quamina there; he was not there when I first went; I mean 
Quamina, of Success; he had been at Mr. Smith’s house, I 
know that, because I left him there; Bristol was there with 
Quamina. The agreement about the rising was made before 
Quamina came to Success middle walk. When Quamina 
first came he would not join in the agreement; he said Mr. 
Smith told him he must not rise. After the people had heard 
what Quamina said, they would not agree with him; the peo¬ 
ple still persisted in their intention to rise ; the meeting lasted 
about a quarter of an hour. After the meeting, Quamina went 
back to Mr. Smith’s house ; I saw him go in myself; I did not 
see Bristol at the middle walk that day; I did not see him 
after he went into Mr. Smith’s house with Quamina. I saw 
Manuel that day; he went to the middle walk of Success with 
me. The revolt began at Success; many of the Negroes of 
Success were engaged in it. After the taking of Jack, every 
one rose together; I mean about four or five o’clock in the 
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afternoon on Monday; Quamina was taken with Jack ; Qua- 
mina was engaged in the revolt after it took place. Jack and 
Quamina were leaders, Paris, Jack, of Vigilance, Joseph, of 
Batchelor’s Adventure, and Telemachus; cannot remember 
any more; there were a great number of them; all these 
leaders attended Mr. Smith’s chapel. I did not remain on 
Success all the time of this revolt; I left it on Monday even¬ 
ing ; I went to the front; I went from Success to Plantation 
Triumph; I saw some of the rebels there, but not many, 
besides those mentioned, go to chapel. I saw the Negroes 
attack the white people at Triumph ; they wanted to take up 
the manager and overseers, and to put them in the stocks, but 
Jack forbid it. I saw the white people in the stocks at Nooten 
Zuyl; one man had a gun at Triumph, and the rest had cut¬ 
lasses, and I saw a large party with guns who went on before; 
Joseph was one of the party; I returned to Success on Wed¬ 
nesday ; I saw Quamina there a-back; I saw him there all 
day till the evening, and saw him again the following morning, 
Thursday; something was said on the middle walk of Success 
on the Sunday before the rising about taking the guns. 

Jack and Quamina said, and the rest agreed to it, that they 
should take the guns from the white people, and then drive 
them to town; every thing was agreed upon on Sunday at 
Success, in readiness for beginning on Monday evening; they 
then agreed to rise on that Monday evening; this was before 
Quamina left the meeting to go to Mr. Smith’s the second time; 
the whole plan was laid before Quamina left the meeting. 

Questions by the Prisoner . 

How many times did Quamina go to the prisoner on the 
Sunday to which you allude ?—I know he went twice, once 
from the chapel, and once from the middle walk. 

At what hour did the meeting at Success middle walk take 
place?—About two o’clock; but I am not a great judge of 
time. 

After what service was it that Quamina went to the pri¬ 
soner ?—After the noon service. 

Where did you go after the noon service ?—I went to the 
middle walk. 

Who were present with Quamina and the prisoner, when 
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Quamina went to the prisoner We three ; Quamina, Bristol, 
and myself. 

Wa9 no one else present with Mr; Smith, but Quamina, and 
Bristol, and yourself?—I don't recollect seeing any one; I did 
not stay long; after putting a question, I went away; Mrs, 
Smith was there. 

How many times were you present in Mr. Smiths house 
with Quamina and Mr. Smith on that Sunday ?—Only once 
with Quamina. 

Whilst you were present with Quamina and Mr. Smith, did 
you hear any conversation between them ?—-Yes. 

Will you state it ?—Quamina went there to Mr. Smith, and 
asked him about this paper: Mr. Smith said, yes; that the 
paper is come out-—that the paper had come out so far as to 
break the drivers; and that nobody should be licked any 
more again; and that if any body should be licked, it would 
be by their masters, or their managers; and if any thing more 
than that, they were to be confined. After I heard that, Qua¬ 
mina told me to go away to the middle walk of Success, to 
stop till he came, and I went with Manuel to stop them. 

Was there any thing said about freedom having come out 
from England for the Negroes ?—No. 

How long was it after you got to Success middle walk, 
before Quamina came ?—About a quarter of an hour. 

Did Quamina tell you, in the hearing of Mr. Smith, to go 
to Success middle walk ?—Quamina and myself were in the 
gallery, and Mr. Smith in the hall; I cannot say if Mr. Smith 
heard. 

Did any one, at the time of which we are now speaking, 
leave Mr. Smith’s house with you ?—Nobody went with 
me from Mr. Smith’s house; I fell in with Manuel on the way 
to Success middle walk. 

In what part of Success middle walk was the meeting ?— 
Near the Cocoa Nut Tree; you can see the house from where 
we met, but the people at the house cannot see us, because of 
the canes. 

At what hour did the meeting break up ?—About three or 
four o’clock; but I cannot judge of time. 

Where did you go immediately after the meeting broke up ? 
Each w f ent home to his own place, but I went with Quamina 
to Mr. Smith’s; I did not go into the house with Quamina. 
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After you got home where did you then go?—1 went to 
my house, got my supper, and went to sleep. 

What did Quamina go to Mr. Smith's for, the second time ? 
—He did not tell me properly what he meant to say to Mr- 
Smith, but he told me, on the way there, that he did not know 
what to say to Goodluck to stop him from going on; he said if 
he could only get any person that same night, he would send 
him to Jack, to stop the people over the coast at Mahaica side. 

Whilst Quamina went into Mr. Smith’s house, where did 
you go ?—I went to the negro-houses, to a negro woman named 
Asher, for some corn which was left there. 

Did you see Quamina after he came out of Mr. Smith’s house, 
that night or afternoon, wlien you and Quamina went there, as 
you say, from the meeting in the Success middle Walk ?—I 
and he went home together afterwards. 

.Where did you meet Quamina to go home with him from 
Mr. Smith’s house, at the time mentioned in the last question ? 
—I was walking through the yard, when Quamina, seeing me, 
came out, and we went home together. 

Was it dark or light when Quamina went into and left Mr 
Smith’s house, before you went home together ?—It was not 
dark at either time. 

How long before the sun w ent down ?—Not very long. 

Did you and Quamina on that occasion, go straight home, 
and if yea, did you get home before the sun w r ent down ?—We 
went straight home, and the sun was just down after we got 
home. 

Questions by the Court . 

Were Jack, of Success, Quamina, Paris, Jack, of Vigilance, 
Joseph and Telemachus, either deacons or teachers?—Jack, 
of Success, a teacher; Quamina, a deacon; Jack, of Vigilance, 
a teacher; Joseph and Telemachus, teachers; Paris, I don’t 
know. 

Did Quamina make use of Mr. Smith’s name on his going 
back to Mr. Smith's house after the meeting?—Yes; he told 
me he was going back again to Mr. Smith. 

Was Quamina Jirsl , second , or third deacon of Bethel Chapel ? 
—First. 

How far was Mr. Smith from you when Quamina told you 
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to go to Success middle walk to stop the Negroes?-—About 
10 yards. 

Did Quamina speak lower than common when he gave you 
the order?—Not lower than common; neither high nor low. 

Who is Goodluck ?—He belongs to a black man of the 
name of Peter M'Clure. \ 

What was the purport of Quamina’s first yisit from the 
chapel to the prisoner ?—He went to ask Mr. Smith about the 
letter that had come out from home. 

John Bailey, duly sworn, deposed :— 

te I was servant to Mr. Chapman, ordnance store-keeper. I 
left his service about two months ago, a week after this revolt, 
the rising of the Negroes on a Monday night; it broke out the 
] 7th or 18th of August. On that night my master directed 
me to go to Mr. Goppy’s house, to drive his carriage up the 
coast, with a detachment of six men, and an officer of the 21st 
regiment. I drove them up as far as Le Resouvenir, and could 
not get farther in consequence of the bridge being broken 
down. There were three other carriages with soldiers in them; 
President Wray’s, Colonel Goodman’s, and Mrs. Hewling’s 
carriage. Colonel Goodman’s own coachman, John Aves, 
drove his carriage. When we got to the broken bridge, the 
soldiers alighted, and we were at a stand to know what to do. 
The soldiers went on across the broken bridgewe returned 
back with the carriage, and went to Le Resouvenir. We went 
into that estate; we saw the prisoner; he was in his own 
room up stairs ; he was looking through the glass of the win¬ 
dow ; the other coachman, John Aves, kept along with me. 
After we had put the horses in the stable we went to look at 
the carriages. After we came to the carriages, the prisoner 
came down, opened the door, and asked us in. We went in ; 
John Aves^ two black men who drove the other carriages, and 
myself. "’When I went in first, f said, what piece of work is 
all this? He, the prisoner, asked me what I meant by a piece 
of work ? I said, about the Negroes rising; and it is very ex¬ 
traordinary we should not hear of it in town before it came to 
the point. He answered and said, why I have known about 
this these six weeks. It is something very strange, said I, we 
could not hear any thing of it in town, and you knew of it 
six weeks ago. I asked lmn then what he thought the griev- 
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ance was He said lie could not blame the Negroes much, tor 
they were worked day and night and all Sunday, and that the 
manager on that estate had given a cat to the drivers as 
well as a whip; and not allowed them to go to chapel ; and 
that there are to be no Negroes flogged in the field, and no 
women to be flogged at all; only to be put in the stocks. 
He had papers in his house to that effect from home. I asked 
him what time this disturbance took place; he said about 
seven o’clock, when they came from their work. He said he 
had been busy writing all day, and haxl merely walked out 
about half-past six o’clock to stretch his legs ; and there he 
saw Negroes well armed with muskets, cutlasses, and things 
like pikes. That 50 able Negroes had surrounded the mana¬ 
ger’s house, and taken six muskets and what ammunition they 
could get. He said, the two overseers ran to him for protec¬ 
tion ; the manager was away. I asked if he was not afraid to 
stop in the house alone; he said, ho, they did not trouble 
such people as him. The two black people were there during 
this conversation; the one I believe belongs to Mr. Robertson, 
the other is the President’s coachman. 

Questions by the Prisoner . 

Did the prisoner say that he knew six weeks before that the 
revolt would break out, or did he say that he apprehended it ? 
—He said he knew of it; that was the word he used. 

Did the prisoner make any, and what, allusion to news¬ 
papers from home?—-No. 

On your oath, did not the prisoner say, “ that as soon as he 
had read the papers he knew that the revolt w ould take place, 
or words to that effect ?-—I don’t recollect such words. 

Have you been intimate with the prisoner ?—No; I.never 
saw him before that night, to the best of my knowledge. 

Did the prisoner sta£e ( how he knew six weeks before that 
the revolt would take place?—No. 

Were John Aves and the two black men present and in 
hearing during all the conversation between yourself and the 
prisoner?—They were in the room all the time ; it was a small 
room. 

John Aves, duly sworn, deposed :— 

“ I am a coachman to Colonel Goodman : i remember the 
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lStliof August last past; I was on that night on Plantation 
Lo Rcsouvcnir<; I was in Mr. Smith's house ; the prisoner, 
Mr. Chapman’s groom, Bailey, the President's man, Cornelius, 
and Mr. Robertson's man were there. Conversation took place 
while 1 was there; I said to Mr. Smith,—‘ This js a terrible 
tiling, the Negroes rising in this manner;' he said ,—* This 
was a thing which has been expected these six weeks.' I 
asked him what time this began ; he told me, he supposed 
about seven o’clock in the evening; that the Negroes, some of 
them, rung the bell, and some blowed the shell, and that was 
the alarm. About 50 strong able men went round the mana¬ 
ger’s house, and demanded the arms of the house; they did 
not wish to harm the manager, but wanted the arms out of 
tlis manager’s house, and they got six muskets out of his 
house. He said the two overseers came over to him for pro¬ 
tection ; I asked him what the Negroes wanted; he said, they 
wanted their Saturday and Sunday; he sai<J> there was an 
order come out from Government, that all whips were to be 
laid down : no whips to go in the field; the. whips were to be 
hung up in the managers' house ; and if they did any thing, 
complaint was to be made to the manager, and he was to 
punish them, if he saw fit. Instead of that, the manager on 
that estate gave the driver cats with the whip, and he said he 
would use them while he was able : he had papers in his house 
to that effect. 

Questions by the Prisoner. 

Who held the conversation with Mr. Smith ?—Sometimes I 
asked a question, sometimes Mr. Bailey, who drew a chair 
next to him, and I walked about. 

Did you hear all the conversation between Mr. Smith and 
Bailey on that evening?—No, I did not. 

When you first went in, and the conversation about the re¬ 
volt commenced, were you present and in hearing ?~—1 was. 

Was Bailey present, or in hearing of all the conversation 
that passed between you and Mr. Smith?—He was in the 
room, and must have been within hearing. 

Was Bailey present or in hearing, when Mr. Smith told you, 
f this is a thing that has been expected these six weeks ?’ 
—Yes, he was in the room with me. 

Did you, during that evening, hear Mix Smith say, that he 
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had known of the revolt for six weeks?—No, I do not recollect 
any such words. 

Ill what tone of voice did Mr. Smith speak on that evening ? 
—He spoke in a very low manner; I never heard him speak 
before or since. 

Could he be heard all over the room in which you and he 
and Bailey were talking?—! don’t think so; he spoke in a 
very low manner. 

Had you and Bailey afterwards any conversation relative to 
what passed on that evening at Mr. Smith’s ?—Bailey said, lie 
thought he, Mr. Smith, was a very curious sort of a gentle¬ 
man . s he said, he asked Mr. Smith if he was not afraid to step 
there by himself; Bailey said, he told him they did not trouble 
such people as him ; I made answer, that I supposed him to be 
some methodist parson, or some such thing as that. 

Did Bailey tell you that Mr. Smith had said, ‘ he, (Mr. 
Smith,) had said he knew of the revolt six weeks before?’ 
—Baily told me so. 

Had you and Bailey any difference of opinion as to whether 
Mr. Smith had Said he knew of the revolt, or had said it was 
a thing to be expected ?—No. 

When was it that Bailey first told you that Mr. Smith had 
said he knew of the revolt six weeks before ?—I think it was 
the next morning, but am not positive. 

Jhcky Reed> Negro, of Dochfour, duly sworn, deposed:— 

I belong to Plantation Dochfour; I attend Bethel Chapel; 1 
am a member of that eliapel; my master never prevented the 
Negroes attending that chapel ; I never knew any of the 
Negroes of that estate punished for going to chapel, or ill 
treated by the manager; there were meetings on that estate ; 
my master allowed us to keep prayer meetings on that estate ; 
he said I might keep prayer meetings at any time, provided 1 
did not allow strangers to come there, neither myself to go 
abroad ; I have mentioned this to the prisoner, Mr. Smith ; he 
said, it was very well, but it was no harm to go abroad, or to 
teach strangers on the estate. I was sent to Orange Nassau 
by Mr. Smith; he said, there were a good many Christians 
there, and they had staid away from chapel; he told'me to go, 
hut not to take any book with me, or catechism, and not to go 
in the face of the manager; to walk in any way so as the ma¬ 
nager should not see me to ask any questions. He said, when 
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prayer, and sing a hymn, and then I must read a chapter to 
the people, any chapter that I think relates to the purpose; 
and to ask the people why they do not attend the chapel ; 1 
did accordingly. A man namedQuamina, belonging toNootcn 
Zuyl, went with me ; lie was not a member of the chapel, but 
he attended the chapel. I know Quamina, of Success; he was 
a carpenter on the estate: 1 know his son. Jack : he was a 
cooper: I received one letter from Jack, the Sunday night 
before the vising of the Negroes; I have not that letter: I 
sent it by Guildford to Mr. Smith, the prisoner; Guildford 
belongs to Dochfour; I sent it with a letter from myself ; 1 
sent it on Monday about half-past two o'clock ; I sent it, 
because I did not approve of the contents of Jack's letter ; I 
sent it to the prisoner, because the letter of Jack Gladstone 
was written by the members of Bethel chapel. I received an 
answer to my letter from the prisoner, jthe same Monday night 
about half-past nine o’clock; 1 have not that answer, I gave it 
to my master; when Guildford gave it to me, l was on guard, 
and I took it just as it was to my master: I did not read it ; 
the letter produced is like it; Guildford brought back the 
answer. 

John G. Read, duly sworn, deposed:— 

I am a resident of this colony ; I reside at Dochfour, on 
the east coast; there is a Negro on that estate named Jacky ; 

I remember the 18 th of August last; I saw Jacky on the night 
of that day; he gave me a paper, the paper produced, marked 
No, 7, is the one he gave me; I am an Aid-de-camp to his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and Lieutenant-Governor, 
and in that capacity I was sent to the prisoner on Thursday or 
Friday, about the first week’s sitting of the court-martial, to 
ask him for n letter which had been written and sent on the 
Monday of the insurrection, by Jacky Reed to the prisoner, 
which letter enclosed a letter from Jack Gladstone to Jacky 
Reed; Jack Gladstone belongs to Success; he is the son of 
Quamina; the prisoner acknowledged that the letter had been 
orought to him by a Negro, (Guildford,) belonging to Doch¬ 
four, but told me he had destroyed it after reading it; he fur¬ 
ther acknowledged, that he had returned a written answer to 
Jacky Reed, by the Negro, Guildford. I told him, that his 
answer had been placed in my hands on the evening it was 
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written, and that 1 had then a copy of it about in'* ; he begged 
me to favour him with a sight of it; l did so; he read it 
attentively, and returned it, saying, that lie believed it was a 
verbatim copy of that he had written. I said to the prisoner, 
—** I am afraid you have been preaching very improper doc¬ 
trine to the Negroes, as it appears that the principal members 
of your chapel have been leaders in this insurrection to this 
lie replied,-—** When I have been preaching, I have sometimes 
wished to illustrate what I was saying, by reference to the 
situation of a manager or overseer on an estate; and when I 
have finished my discourse, I have asked some of the most in¬ 
telligent of my hearers to explain what I have been saying, 
and they have told me. that I have been abusing the manager 
and overseer.” The prisoner then observed, that this was not 
the first insurrection that had taken place in the colony ; I said 
it was an insurrection of a peculiar nature ; he then remarked 
that much blood had been shed at different periods in religious 
wars, or on account of religion. At the time of this conversa ¬ 
tion, Mr. Smith, the prisoner, was in the room of the colony- 
house, where he was confined. 1 can swear, that the paper 
produced by me to the prisoner, was an exact copy of that 
now produced. 


Cross-examined by lhe Prisoner. 

. -a 

Did I not tell you what you have related, concerning my 
illustrating my remarks when preaching, by reference to tile 
situation of managers or overseers, and my afterwards asking 
the Negroes about what I had said, and that they told me that 
I was abusing the manager, as an instance of aptness pf 
Negroes to misunderstand all that was said to them ? It did* 
appear to me, that the prisoner wished to impress on my mind 
that if the Negroes had acted rebelliously, they must have 
misunderstood his doctrine. 

Questions by the Court. 

What distance is Doth four from Le Rcsouvcnir ?—1 think 
about 15 miles. 

At what hour did Jaeky give you that letter ?—It must fiave 
keen somewhere between the hours of eight and nine, I thyik 
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Alexander Stevenson, duly sworn, deposed:— 

' reside in George Town, and am a printer; 1 know the 
prisoner; 1 should know his hand-writing were 1 to see it; it 
is my belief that the paper produced is his hand-writing; l 
have seen him write, and I have received letters from him. 
[The paper produced and read.] (marked No. 7,) viz.:—‘ To 
Jacky Reed .—l am ignorant of the affair you allude to, and 
your note is too late for me to make any inquiry. I learnt 
yesterday that some scheme was in agitation, but without ask¬ 
ing questions on the subject, 1 begged them to be quiet, and 1 
trust they will; hasty,, violent, or concerted measures, are 
quite contrary to the religion we profess, and l hope you will 
have nothing to do with them. 

, Your's for Christ’s sake, J. S/” 
Jack Reed, of Dochfour, re-called:— 

“ I recollect the contents of the letter I received from Jack 
Gladstone, which I sent to the parson, viz.:— f My dear 
Brother Jacky,—I hope you are well, and 1 write to you con.- 
cerning our agreement last Sunday; I hope you will do 
according to your promise ; this letter is written by Jack 
Gladstone, and the rest of the brethren of Bethel chapel, and 
all the rest of the brothers are ready, and put their trust in 
you, and we hope that you will be ready also ; we hope there 
will be no disappointment, either one way or the other; we 
shall begin to-morrow night, at the Thomas, about seven 
o’clock/ 

“ There was no name at the bottom. I will tell you as 
near as I can recollect, the contents of the letter I wrote to 
the prisoner.-—I said,—- 1 Dear Sir,-—Excuse the liberty I 
take in writing to you; I hope this letter may find yourself 
and Mrs. Smith well.. Jack Gladstone has sent me a letter, 
which appears as if I had made an agreement upon some 
actions, which I never did ; neither did I promise him any 
thing, and 1 hope that you will see to it, and inquire of mem¬ 
bers, whatever it is they may have in view, which I am igno¬ 
rant of, and to inquire after it, and know what it is. The 
time is determined on for seven o'clock to night/ My name 
was at the bottom of it. I gave my master a copy of it from 
memory/’ 

Questions by the Court, 

Was Quamina, of Nooten Zuyl, sent to Orange Nassau with 
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you, by desire of* Mr. Smith?—No ; he was sent by Quamina, 
of* Success : l was sent by Mr. Smith. 

Where is Quamina, of Nooten Zuyl ?—1 believe he is exe¬ 
cuted. 

Did the prisoner ever mark down any particular chapter in 
the Bible for you to read ?—He has; I cannot remember them 
now, but he has marked several chapters for me. 

What chapters did you read when you went to Orange Nas¬ 
sau ?—I cannot rightly recollect now; but I believe it was the 
the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and the 136th 
hymn was sung. 

Guildford, Negro, of Dochfour, duly sworn, deposed:— 

“ I belong to Dochfour; I recollect the Monday, when the 
rising took place; Jacky Reed, of Dochfour, gave me a note 
on that day about half-past two o’clock, to carry to Mr. Smith, 
the prisoner ; I did carry it; I reached Mr. Smith’s house a 
little before six o’clock; I gave the letter to Mr. Smith, he 
gave me an answer ; I left his house with the answer about 
six o’clock: the sun was just down: 1 gave the answer to 
Jacky ; when I got there, 1 don’t know what o’clock it was, 
but they had not gone to bed ; Jacky was on guard when I 
gave him the answer at our estate, Rochfour; I did not see 
Jacky read it.” 

Question by the Court . 

Had the Negroes risen on Plantation Le Resouvenir when 
you arrived at Mr. Smith’s house r—No. 

Mitchell, a Negro, ofLe Resouvenir, duly sworn, deposed: 

“ I belong to Le Resouvenir, and am horse minder; I was 
on Le Resouvenir on Monday night when the Negroes rose; 
the Negroes on that estate rose also. After they had taken 
the guns from the manager’s house, they went away to the 
road. I saw Quamina, of Success, come on the estate the 
next morning (on Tuesday morning;) I saw him pass along 
through the yard to Mr. Smith’s; I was in the horse-stable of 
the manager, Mr. Hamilton, at that time : I was alone when I 
saw Quamina; when Doos, a house-boy, came from the water 
side, where he had been carrying breakfast for Mr. Hamilton; 
1 told him so. The prisoner is the Mr. Smith I mean : I have 
known Quamina, of Success, a long time ; from the time Mr. 
Vander Haas was on the estate. 
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Cross-examined by the Prisoner. 

What time on the Tuesday morning was it that you saw 
Quamina?—Shortly after sunrise; the sun was not high. 

What yard was it that Quamina passed along ?—He come 
from the Company path towards the Success side, through 
some cabbage-trees, by a small path to Mr. Smith’s yard; I 
1 saw him come into the yard, but didgnot see him go out. 
Doos, Negro, duly sworn, deposed:— 

I belong to Le Resouvenir ; I was on the estate the night 
the revolt began; the negroes attacked the manager, Mr. 
Hamilton’s house; they came in the House; at the time that 
Mr. Hamilton surrendered his arms to the negroes, Mi\ Smith 
was walking in the middle path; this was a little after six 
o’clock; the sun was down ; the prisoner came down from his 
house with Mrs. Smith, anS stood before Mr. Hamilton's door; 
they had been walking before, and did not come direct from 
their house to Mr. Hamilton’s. 

The prisoner spoke to Mr., Hamilton at that time; I don’t 
know what he said, as I w&s not near enough ; the. prisoner 
and his wife went away together. I was on the.estate the next 
morning ; none of the men were about the yard of the estate. 
I know the groom ; his name is Mitchell; he was in the 
horse-stable. Mr. Hamilton was in the front house at the 
water side on that morning. I went to him there; I carried 
his breakfast to him. I did not see Quamina of Success, that 
morning: I saw Mitchell when I returned from carrying the 
breakfast; he told me he saw Quamina come to Mr. Smith’s : 
the distance between the manager’s horse stable and the 
prisoner’s house is about the same as from here to St. Andrew’s 
church. 

Cross examined by the Prisoner . 

Did you see Negroes pushing Mr. Smith away from the 
manager’s house?—No. 

Antje, Mulatto woman, duly sworn, deposed :— 

“ I belong to Le Resouvenir ; I was on that estate the 
Tuesday after the Monday the revolt broke out; I know the 
prisoner and his wife; I saw Mrs. Smith on that day . at her 
house, between twelve and two in the day; she sent for me; 
she asked me what was the matter, people were doing so ; I 
said, I don’t know, Ma’am, the people wish to get their liberty; 
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Mrs. Smith said, the people did not behave well; the black 
people could not fight against whites; she said she had been 
afraid the whole night, and had not slept. I answered, I was 
so afraid, too, that I did not know where to go, either to the 
great house or the negro-house; Mrs. Smith said, don’t be 
afraid, they won’t hurt you; then she went to lie down, and 
told me she wished to see Quamina or Bristol very much; 

I didn’t know any thing* about it, but I then got a boy to 
send a-back to bring him, Quamina, to the lady ; Andrew, of 
Le Resouvenir, was the boy I got to go a-back for Quamina ; 

I told him same day; I saw Andrew again the next day;, in 
the night he came and called me, and told me that Quamina 
had come; I was at that time at my house; I went out and 
saw Quamina. I told him good night, and Quamina said I 
must go and see if any one was in Mr. Smith’s house; Jenny 
Grant was in my house at that time, and when I went out she 
went with me; Jenny Grant is a free woman, and lives in 
town ; I went over to Mr. Smith’s house and saw a lady there. 
Miss Kitty Stuart, a cob woman. I went into Mr. Smith’s 
house, and told Mrs. Smith that Quamina had come; then I 
took the lady. Miss Kitty Stuart, to my house; I only saw 
Mr. Smith in the house, besides Mrs. Smith and Miss Kitty 
Stuart; 3 only said to him good night, as I passed; Mr. Smith; 
was sitting ori a sofa in the hall, Mrs. Smith was in the front 
gallery; Miss Kitty Stuart did not appear willing to-go with 
me at first; Mrs. Smith told me that I must take her over to 
my house, and she would not come; I said, come along with 
me so before you sit alone so. Mrs. Smith said she would not 
go to bed; Mrs. Smith said, that if Miss Kitty Stuart would 
go over with me when she wanted to go to bed, she would 
send to call her; Mrs. Smith bid her go with me, she then 
went with me to my house, then I went to seek Quamina, but 
did not meet with him; I saw Quamina after that go before 
me into Mr. Smith’s house ; Mrs. Smith stood at the door, and 
as Quamina went in, she shut the door; I went back then to 
my house. 

Questions by the Court. 

Was Mr. Smith there, when Mr? Smith was talking to Miss 
Kitty about going to your hou.se ?—-He was there, but he 
couldn’t hear, because wc were speaking secret. 
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Was the door Mrs. Smith shut, the door of the room in 
which you saw Mr. Smith sitting on the sofa ?—He went 
in at the back door, near the kitchen. 

Did the door he went in at lead to the hall?-—-You go 
through that door to go to the hall; there is another door to 
the hall. 

What time of night was it when Andrew called you, and 
told you that Quamina was come ?—It Was about eight o'clock, 
but I am not very sure. 

Could Mr. Smith have heard you telling Mrs. Smith that 
Quamina had arrived ?—No, Mr. Smith did not hear. 

Andrew, a Negro; duly sworn, deposed- 

ff I belong to Plantation- Le Resouvenir. I know Antje, 
who lives oh the same estate; I know Quamina, of Success. 
Antje gave me a message on Tuesday morning, after the war 
began, to Quamina; the message was to tell Quamina, that 
Mr. Smith want to see him, and was to tell him 'morrow. I 
did not see Quamina on Tuesday; I saw him on Wednesday, 
and gave him the message on Wednesday morning, about 
eight o'clock. Quamina told me, “ Yesand he came down 
on Wednesday night, about eight o'clock. I was standing in 
our coffee-pieCe when he came> and I saw him ; he came from 
Success ground, aiid spoke to me. He bid me good night, 
and asked if I brought'the message to him; I told him, yes. 
The coffee-piece is at the back of the negro-houses, a small dis¬ 
tance a-back from them. Quamina then went to Le Resouve¬ 
nir's building; I followed him, and he told me I must go and 
call Antje, and I did. I went to my house after that, and I 
saw Quamina again that same night; I saw him at the last 
negro-houses a-back; he was coming from the front to go to 
the back, with a bottle in his hand. I went back with him.— 
When we reached our negro-houses, I staid there, and he went 
away. While Quamina and I were walking together, I carried 
the bottle; it was full: he told me it was porter. Quamina 
stayed a good full good hour before he came back with the 
bottle. None of the Negroes of that estate have porter. When 
I came down with Quamina, and went back with him, Cupido, 
of Le Resouvenir, was with us. When Quamina went away, 
he went straight towards Success. Quamina did not tell me 
where he got the porter; he took it with him when he went 
away." 
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Cupido, Negro, duly sworn, deposed— 

“ I belong to Le Resouvenir; I was on that estate on Wed¬ 
nesday night, after the Monday* when the war broke out. I 
know Quamina, of Success; I saw him that night. I and 
Quamina, with Andrew, came from the back dam; we came 
as far as the negro-houses of Le Resouvenir. Andrew went to 
call Miss Antje, to tell her that Quamina had come; Quamina 
went away with Miss Antje. I sat down at the door-mouth of 
Romeo. I saw. Quamina afterwards that same night; he came 
back in about half an hour; he had a bottle in his hand; he 
had not that bottle in his hand when he first came; I cannot 
say where he came from with the bottle. Myself and Andrew 
went a-back of Le Resouvenir, and Quamina went on the back 
of Success. Andrew carried the bottle a-back ; when Qua¬ 
mina went, away, he took the bottle from Andrew, and took it 
away with him. We came from the back dam about seven 
o’clock; it was moonshine.” 

jenny Grant, Black, duly sworn, deposed :-r- 
ef I live in town. I was on Plantation Le Resouvenir on 
Wednesday night after the Monday the revolt broke out. I 
know Andrew of that estate. I saw him that night come to 
Miss Antje.. I was sitting down at Anfcje’s door. I saw Andrew 
come into Miss Antje’s house, and then saw them both go out. 
I followed them, and peeped to see where they were going to. 
I saw them going and take a turn, and looking farther, I saw 
Quamina of Success on the dam; as I peeped in his face 
he wished me good night, and then I spoke to him. He said 
nothing more to me; I did not remain with Quamina after 
that; I retreated back again to where I was sitting before. I 
have known Quamina a long time; more than two or three 
years. I did not know at that time that Quamina had any 
thing to do with the revolt; 1 had just come up from town to 
sell things.” 

Elizabeth, a Negro Girl, duly sworn, deposed:— 

“ I belong to Plantation Industry ; I have been living lately 
with Mrs. Smith, the parson’s wife; the prisoner is the Mr. 
Smith I mean. I remember the night the Negroes began, to 
make war ; I was in the prisoner’s house that night; I saw a 
man come there with a letter that night; I believe he came 
from Dochfour, it was after dinner when he came; Mr. Smith 
dines about four o’clock : the sun was almost. down ; it was 
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high a little bit. The man who brought the letter sat down 
a little on the steps ; when the bey went away, the prisoner 
went to walk a little bit in the twiddle path ; only Mrs. Snmit 
was with him. The negroes rose on that night on that estate*; 
it was about seven o'clock when the rising began ; I was there 
on the Tuesday and Wednedsay; I know Quainina of Success; 

( saw Quamina in the parson's house on Wednesday night, 
inside of the hall I saw him; Mr. and Mrs. Smith were in the 
room with him; Mr. Smith was sitting in ?. chair close to the 
table; Quamina stood a little near him; only those three 
were there at that same time ; Mrs. Smith remained in the 
room all the time that Quamina was there; 1 diet not see Mrs. 
Smith go to the front door; I heard Quanina and Mr. Smith 
talk together; Quamina staid there longer than I have 
been there; I saw him go out ; after Quamina went away, 1 
saw Mrs. Smith; she told me I must not tell any body that 
uncle Quamina had been in the house, and that if I did tell 
any body she would lick me; during this revolt, I did not see 
any of the Negroes come to trouble the parson's house, 01 any 
thing belonging him. 

Questions by the Court . 

Has the prisoner a boy servant ?—Yes. 

Was Mr. Smith's horse in the stable when the man brought 
the note on Monday night?—Yes, the horse was in the stable. 

Do yon know the w T ay to Dr. M‘Turk's, at Felicity?—Yes, 
I do. 

Did you see the prisoner S his wife give any thing to Qua¬ 
mina, and what was it ?—I did not. 

You say you saw Quamina go out, did you see any thing in 
his hand at that time ?—He had a bundle on a stick behind 
his back ; I did not see any thing else in his hand. 

Kitty Gumming, Black, duly sworn, deposed :— 

“ I live at Success, with Mr. Stuart; I was at Success at the 
time the revolt broke out; I did not remain there; on the 
Wednesday evening I went over to Le tvesouvenir, because 
the people of Success were all moving a-back, and I was afraid 
to remain there alone. I saw the prisoner that night when I 
went to Le Resouve^ir ; he was in his house: I was there too. 
When l first went there, I asked them to let me lodge there; 
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they said I was welcome, and l might stop there , and while I 
was sitting down at the door, Antje came to me and said,— 

“ Miss Kitty, you are lonesome here ; you had better come 
over and stop with me, till Mrs. Smith go to bed, and then she 
will send and call you. 

t( I was not at all wishful of going with her at first, then 
Mrs. Smith said,— f go over with Antje, and when I am ready 
to go to bed, I will send and call you,’ and I went with her: 1 
stop! away about an hour and a half; in that time Mrs. Smith 
sentto call for me, and I went back. At the time 1 left Suc¬ 
cess, the Negroes were all in confusion, going away, taking 
their things a-back.” 

The following is the substance of Mr. Smith's dejcnce :— 

After describing the nature of his duty as a Missionary, and 
commenting upon the journal which he said was kept by de¬ 
sire of the Society, but latterly he had not imparted any portion 
of it even to Mrs. Smith, he proceeds to consider the charges 
adduced against him. 

With respect to the first charge, (that of promoting discon¬ 
tent in the minds of the negroes and exciting them to rebellion,) 
he observes that the prosecutor has endeavoured to make it 
good by proving, 1st. That he is averse to slavery. 2d. That 
he perverted and mis-interpreted the scriptures to mislead the 
negroes. 3d. That he took money and presents from them. 
4th. That he sold them books. 5th. That he interfered with 
their treatment. 6th. That he taught them to disobey their 
masters. 7th. That he taught them it was sinful to work or 
go to market on the Sabbath day. 

The first particular he admits. With regard to the second, 
the witnesses called by the prosecutor have proved the very 
opposite of what was desired. The biographical sketches and. 
historical incidents recorded in the Bible are far better adapted, 
than didactic discourses, to the negro capacity, as the striking 
examples powerfully impress the memory, and furnish reflec- 
tions and motives to duty far more efficacious than mere ab¬ 
stract lessons. He accordingly read the Old ss well as the New 
Testament, omitting, as the journal and evidence shew, some 
chapters, which might be misconstrued by the negroes. 

“ Great stress,” says Mr. Smith, “ has been laid on my 



reading of the deliverance of the Israelites from Kgypt. Had 
that part of holy writ been omitted, the history of the Church 
of God could, not have been understood. The mercy, the 
power, and the providence of God are signally displayed in that 
part of sacred history, and cannot fail to impress with a sense 
of religious fear and trust even the stupid mind of a negro 
For this reason, l suppose, the apostle Paid presses upon our 
particular attention this very portion of the scriptures. f Now 
all these things happened unto them for examples; and they 
are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the 
world are come.’ In reading the portions of scripture, par¬ 
tially related by the witnesses, care was always taken to guard 
against perversion or misapplication; such reflections being 
made at the end of the chapter as were of a moral and religious 
nature. Even these witnesses, whose memories were so very 
tenacious on the subject of Moses and Pharoah and the chil¬ 
dren of Israel, though it is two years since I read to them about 
these persons, have stated that they never heard me apply the 
history of the Israelites to the condition of the negroes. If 
they themselves read the Bible, and so applied it, the fault 
must be charged upon their ignorance, and shows the necessity 
of their having more instruction.” 

In regard to the practice of extempore prayer, an attempt 
seems.made to, shgwthat the negroes were insidiously taught 
to reflect upon th^ir piasters thereby. But while the negro 
deacons and others prayed aloud with their eyes shut, any 
black, coloured, or white person might enter the chapel, as the 
doors were always open. One of the negroes (Bristol) gave a 
specimen of the prayers used, by which it appears, they prayed 
that God would bless their masters, arid the Governor and 
Fiscal; that they'(the negroes) might make good servants 
unto them, &c. Being asked whether he was taught the 
prayers, he said “ No, he prayed himself, out of his own 
heart.” That the memories of the negroes were tenacious of 
that part of sacred history concerning the deliverance of Israel 
was no fault of his (the prisoner,) for no chapter on that sub¬ 
ject was read to them twice. That he did not liken the cir¬ 
cumstances of the negroes to the situation of the children of 
Israel is distinctly shown by the witness Azov. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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-Not ever 

The justice, and the truth o' the question, carries 
The due o’ the verdict with it.” 

King Henry—VIII. Act 5, Scene I. 


rpHE First Anniversary Meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
held at the Freemason’s Tavern on the 25th ult. appears 
to have fulfilled the expectations of its friends and supporters. 
Nothing could exceed the effect produced by the excellent 
speech of Mr. T. Macaulay, which, being dictated by enlarged 
views, and enriched by a luminous statement of the objects of 
the Society, as well as by a most energetic and powerful refu¬ 
tation of the arguments and calumnies of its adversaries, was 
calculated to elevate the tone of moral feeling, and to excite in 
the public mind juster sentiments, and stronger exertions in 
favour of the relaxation of negro bondage. It is thus that 
abuse of motives, and malignant attacks on the private charac¬ 
ters of individuals, should be exposed, and made to recoil on 
the calumniators: it is thus, that the interested policy of slave 
owners, and the misrepresentations of the whole host of in¬ 
ferior agents, trembling for the indulgence of their licentic-us 
habits, and darling exercise of unlimited power, should be laid 
open: it is thus that correcter notions should be formed of the 
firmness and resolution with which the Abolitionists of Slavery 
are inspired, who have counted the cost, and are prepared to 
go through good report and evil report, to the accomplishment 
of a task imposed by duty, and undertaken in the spirit of 
conciliation, and regard for the souls of men. 

As their opponents are continually endeavouring to repre¬ 
sent them as pressing for sudden emancipation, in contradic¬ 
tion to their avowed declarations/ and in defiance of the whole 
tenor of their conduct, it becomes necessary, from time to 
time, utterly to disclaim the charge, and repel the false in¬ 
sinuations which are so unblushingly repeated. No proprietor 
of slaves is more aware of the evil consequences which would 
follow from such proceedings, nor m r/e desirous of averting 
them. But there is an immeasurable difference between mak* 
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ing progressive advances to such a state, (admitted on all hands 
to be desirable,) and suffering a period of twenty years to 
elapse without an effort; there is- a bread and clear distinc¬ 
tion between preparing . vigorously for amelioration, and 
retrograding at the very threshold of such an undertaking. 
These are the circumstances which impel the friends of eman¬ 
cipation to stand prominently forward at their post: to be 
vigilant and watchful over the motions of the tardy and half- 
consenting agents of government: to rouse the dormant spirit 
of the nation ; to awaken the careless, inform the ignorant 
and infuse fresh vigour into the luke-warm advocates of colonial 
improvement. 


SPEECH OF T. MACAULAY, ESQ. 

At the General Annual Meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society ? 

THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER IN THE CHAIR. 

The Hon. B. NOEL having moved—“ That in the opinion 
of this Meeting, the bondage in which 800,000 of their fellow 
subjects are held, is repugnant to the spirit of Christianity, 
contrary to the soundest maxims of policy, and a gross violation 
of the principles of humanity and justice; and that animated 
with the hope of being instrumental in putting a period to this 
state of oppression and suffering, and wiping out this foul reproach 
to the British name and character, the Meeting now pledge 
themselves to prosecute the sacred cause they have undertaken, 
with zeal, activity, and perseverance, until, by the blessing of 
God on their united efforts, they are enabled to rejoice together 
in the final accomplishment of their great work ot mercy/' 

Mr. T. MACA0LAY rose ancf said—“Had I been re¬ 
quested, Sir, to fond my support to any other motion than 
that which your Royal Highness has just heard, t should 
not have offered myself to your notice without great reluc¬ 
tance. It is a motion which seems especially to belong to 
those who are entering upon life ; to those who, though they 
have not contributed to your past successes, are ambitious 
to participate in your future labours. It pledges us to con¬ 
tinued exertion. It announces, that even if those in whose 
guidance we have hitherto confided, be destined to leave un¬ 
finished the work which they have so gloriously begun, the 
good cause shall not therefore want fresh champions* nor, if it 
must be so,, fresh martyrs.—(Cheers.) As a friend to hu¬ 
manity, Sir, I cannot look without delight on such a meeting, 
assembled for such an object. We hear much, indeed, of the 
danger of these discussions. We are told, that they inflame 
the passions of the slave, and endanger the person and pro¬ 
perty of the master. We are adjured to take warning by the 
commotions of BarbacToes and Demerara ; and I fear that these 
admonitions have produced an effect on many honourable and 
benevolent minds. Fully as those representations have been 



refuted, I crnhot refrain from adverting to the eontradietioill 
which they have received from our adversaries themselves. It 
is certainly strange, that these forebodings should in general 
proceed from the same persons who have assured uS, that the 
system of colonial slavery is the glory of the English name and 
the envy of the English peasant—that its evils ekist only Hi 
theory, and that in its practical operations it is the greatest of 
blessings. No assertions, however bold and pertinacious tail 
possibly obtain Credit, when they sb directly contradict each 
other. Never Was any Government rt once So benignant and 
so insecure. Never were any subjects at onCe so happy and so 
turbulent. Abuses merely speculative never yet roused to 
revolt the great body of any people. When did speeches, 
when did pamphlets, when did meetings inflame a people to 
extensive insurrection, while they enjoyed plenty, comfort, 
and security? We need hot go far for an example. For many 
years hundreds have been employed in telling the people of 
England that they have been debarred from their just rights—• 
that they are degraded—that they are enslaved. Every day 
this is heard, read, believed by thousands. More appeals are 
made to their passions in a week, than to those of the West 
Indian slaves in a year. Yet who was in fear of a rebellion ? 
Who, except at a period of distress, ever apprehends eveii 
a riot ? What are wm to think of a system, of Which the very 
advocates declare that it Cannot be discussed without insurrec¬ 
tion—and that insurrection cannot be suppressed w ithout mas¬ 
sacre ? Look at the punishments inflicted a feW years back on 
the insurgents of Barbadoes, and recently on tfiose of Deme- 
rara. Where, throughout the history of modern Europe, shall 
we And an instance in which the destruction of so large a pro¬ 
portion of the population has been esteemed necessary for the 
intimidation of the survivors ? The British subjects of the New 
World have out,gone, immeasurably out gone, all the military 
despots, all the frantic Jacobins of tne Old. Their tender mer¬ 
cies are more cruel than the Vengeance of Dundee. Their 
little fingers are thicker thatt the loins of Alva. Robespierre 
chastised with whips, but they chastise with scorpions. This, 
we are told, was not w r antoft cruelty ; it was necessary for the 
peace and the safety of the colonists; grant it. And what 
then ? Must not every particle of blame which is taken from 
the agents be laid upon the system ? What must be the state? 
of things which makes that wholesome severity which else¬ 
where would be diabolical atrocity ? In what situation must a 
people be, when inflictions so tremendous are required to make 
them think endurance a less evil than rebellion ? Woe to that 
society which has no cement but blood f Woe to that Govern¬ 
ment, which, in the hour of success, cannot dare to be merci¬ 
ful ! I need no other evidence against the West Indian institu¬ 
tions than that with which I am furnished by their apologists 
and that which daily and hourly forces itself on my notice. 
When I see institutions which tremble at every breath, institu- 



.tions which depend for support on restless suspicion, on raving 
calumny, on military force, on outrageous persecution, on in¬ 
famous testimony, on perverted law, I have no further aid of 
arguments or witnesses to convince me, that they must be as 
unjust and flagitious as are the means by which they are 
upheld. We hear, that this system, in theory confessedly odi¬ 
ous, is in practice lenient and liberal, and abundance of local 
testimony is adduced to this effect. Local testimony is, indeed, 
invaluable, when it can be obtained unadulterated by local in¬ 
terests and local prejudice. But that it is adulterated I always 
will believe, when I see that it contradicts great general prin¬ 
ciples. Is it possible that the power with which the Slave 
Codes invest the master can be possessed without being per¬ 
petually abused ? If so, then is there no truth in experience, 
then is there no consistency in human nature; then is history 
a fable, and political science a juggle*' and the wisdom of our 
ancestors madness, and the British Constitution a name. Let 
us break up the benches of the House of Commons for fire¬ 
wood, and cut Magna Charta into battledores .—(A laugh.) 
These things are not, they cannot be true; and fortunately it 
is not only by reasoning on general principles that we are 
enabled to refute them. Out or the mouths of our adversaries 
we can satisfactorily prove, that West India slavery is an evil, 
a great and fearful evil, an evil unredeemed by any affinity to 
good principles, or any tendency to good effects, an evil so 
poisonous, that it imparts to almost every antidote a nature as 
deadly as it' own. When this country has been endangered 
either by arbitrary power or popular delusion, truth has still 
possessed one irresistible organ, and justice one inviolable tri¬ 
bunal ; that organ has been an English Press, and that tribunal 
an English Jury. But in those wretched islands, we see a 
Press more hostile to truth than any censor, and Juries more 
insensible to justice than any Star-chamber. In those islands 
alone is exemplified the full meaning of the most tremendous 
of the curses denounced against the apostate Hebrews,—I 
will curse your blessings ”—(Loud cheers.') I said that we 
would prove this out of the mouths of our opponents. There 
are few here, I presume, who have not bestowed some atten¬ 
tion on the trial of the late Mr. Smith. We remember, and 
God Almighty forbid that ever we should forget, how, on that 
occasion, hatred, deep, cunning, rancorous hatred, regulated 
every proceeding, was substituted for every law, allowed its 
victim no sanctuary in the house of mourning, no refuge in the 
very grave ,—(Loud cheers.) True it is, that the members of 
that court-martial have narrowly escaped the stigma of a Par¬ 
liamentary censure. True it is, that those who had not the 
hardihood to acquit, had not the virtue to condemn them. But 
no less true is it, that the country has pronounced against them 
its damnatory verdict—has passed its sentence, and will as¬ 
suredly execute it; no less true is it, that they will return to 
England disgraced men, and that history will rank their names 
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with those of the murderous Judges of Latimer and Sidney— 
(Much applause.) Now, Sir, what was the line of defence taken 
by the advocates of the colonists? What were the arguments 
which they opposed to what—if I may be permitted to add— 
the humble voice of private respect, to the blessings of the 
widow, and the applause of an admiring nation, and, I would 
call one of the noblest struggles ever made by genius in the 
cause of justice, of liberty, and of national honour ? It was 
solemnly and repeatedly declared on that side of the House, 
that a jury composed of planters would have acted with far 
more injustice than did this court—this court, which none of 
them would defend—this court, which has never found a single 
lawyer to stake his professional character on the legality of its 
proceedings. Their argument was this—things have doubtless 
been done w r hich should not have been done. The court- 
martial certainly permitted the Judge Advocate to act in a 
manner totally inconsistent with his office—they received hear¬ 
say evidence on one side of the question-—they rejected it when 
offered on the other. They sat without a jurisdiction—they 
convicted without evidence—they condemned to a punishment 
not warranted by law. But we must make allowances—we 
must not judge by comparison; f Mr. Smith ought to have 
been very thankful that it was no worse. Only think w hat 
would have been his fate if he had been tried by a jury of 
planters/ Sir, I have always lived under the protection of the 
British law's, and therefore I am utterly unable to imagine 
what could be worse; but though I have small knowledge, I 
have a large faith; I by no means presume to set any limits to 
the possible injustice of a West Indian Judicature. And since 
the colonists maintain that a Jury composed of their own body, 
not only possibly might, but necessarily must, have acted with 
more iniquity than this court-martial, I certainly shall not dis¬ 
pute the assertion, though I am Utterly unable to conceive the 
mode. Therefore, Sir, by the very confessions of our adver¬ 
saries, 1 am warranted in saying, that this system ought not to 
stand; and, backed by the character of the British people, I am 
warranted in saying, that it cannot stand. England cannot 
tolerate it without renouncing her claim to her proudest and 
rarest distinctions; she has indeed much in which to glory. 
Her mightiest empire is that of her manners, her language, and 
her laws;—her proudest victories, those which she has achie ved 
over ignorance and ferocity ;—her most durable trophies, those 
which she has erected in the hearts of civilized and liberated 
nations. The strong moral feeling of the English people, their 
hatred of injustice, their disposition to make every sacrifice, 
rather than participate in crime—these have long been their 
glory, their strength, their safety. I trust that they long wih 
be so. I trust that they will feel on this, as they have felt on 
so many other occasions, that the policy which justice and 
mercy recommend, is that which can alone uphold the happi¬ 
ness of nations and stability of thrones. It is delightful . Sir, to 
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look forward to the time when a series of wise and liberal mea- 
sures shall have released islands so highly favoured by the 
bounty of Providence from the curse inflicted on them by the 
frantic rapacity of man. Then the peasant of the Antilles will 
no longer crawl in listless and t^err ding dejection round a 
plantation from whose fruits he must derive no advantage, and 
a hut whose door yield shim no protection ; but when his cheer¬ 
ful and voluntary labour is performed, he will return with the 
firm step, and erect brow, of a British citizen, from the field 
whjch is his freehold, to the house which is his castle. Then 
these region^, where civilization has hitherto displayed only its 
strength, shall exhibit also the effects of its wisdom and its 
piercy-r-arts, sciences, letters, equal laws, benevolent institu¬ 
tions, thp temples of a pure religion, tht- marts of a legitimate 
.commerce, tribunals where equal justice may be expected even 
by a negro or a, missionary, senates where liberal sentiments 
and decorous phraseology will haye succeeded to the doctrines 
and the language of the buccaneers.r-^-(#ear, hear.') I cannot 
think these anticipations chimerical, when I reflect upon the 
past condition of ojjr own country, and on the interesting and 
pathetic event tp which it owes so many of its blessings. In 
jjn Ita)ian s fo v e market, a priest observed some . children of 
exquisite beaqty exposed to sale; he asked whence they came, 

.—he was fold from England; his heart burned within him—lie 
pitied the misery and degradation of a distant people. As soon 
as he was raised to the Pftpa| Throne, hp took measures, for in¬ 
troducing |ntP these islands the Christian religion, and all the 
nioral and political benefits by which that religion has every 
where been accompanied. We know not exactly the diffi¬ 
culties which he had tp encounter, but we know that in every 
age human nature is the sanie, and that in every age it is 
through hatred and obloquy that the path lies to virtue and to 
glory, There were probably graye statesmen, who suggested 
that the task of amelioration had better be left tp the Witten age- 
motes of the Heptarchy. However this may have been, we 
know that he persevered ; and now look at the miserable, the 
degraded country, the land of the oppressor and the oppressed. 
There is freedom in the respiration of its air, and in the con¬ 
tact of its spd? Now look at the ocean which then conveyed 
to our coast nothing but plunderers, and bore from it nothing 
but cargoes of ynjsery and despair. That very ocean now at 
once furnishes and defends us, at once renders our coasts every 
where accessible to commerce, and every where impervious tp 
war. Look at the maritime empire of Britain—at its commer¬ 
cial opulence—at its martial glory—at the proud list of its 
great men—and then reflect from what we were come, and by 
what means these things should inspire us with hope, and not 
with hope alone. Do V/e owe so many blessings to the ge¬ 
nerosity of an ignorant prfost, in a dark age, and in a distant 
country? And shall not wp, who live in the foil b|aze of moral 
gnej intellectual light, exprt ourselves for the w r el fore of those 
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over whose fate we possess an irresistible control, and in whose 
wrongs we have most deeply participated ? Again, therefore, 
and again, we pledge ourselves to this good cause; danger, 
difficulty, and opposition, shall only animate us to the work. 
We will consider every success as a presage of that triumph— 
every failure as a call for redoubled exertion. Slander, enmity, 
derision, we expect, and we despise; when the Crusader in 
Tasso Clifts his sword to undo the enchantment of the haunted 
forest, gigantic forms surround him, terrific voices menace him, 
the sky is darkened, the wind rises, the earth shakes beneath 
his feet; but the blow is struck; and immediately the sun 
shines forth, the storm subsides, and the demons fly howling 
from the spot which they can pollute no longer. We are 
bound to a higher adventure : we are sworn to undojlhe spell 
of a fouler witchcraft; and it is not by any tempest which the 
infernal arts'of our opponents can conjure up against us that 
we will be turned back from our high .enterprise. Never, 
never, shall this contest be terminated, hut by a decisive vic¬ 
tory of those principles of honour, benevolence, and freedom, 
from which alone states can derive a substantial prosperity, and 
statesmen an immortal renown .”—(Loud and immense cheer mg.) 

The following resolutions were alsq adopted :—• 

“ That this Meeting, in common with the nation at large, 
view with sorrow and indignation the gross violation of law 
and justice exhibited at Demerara in the trial and condemna¬ 
tion of Mr. Smith the Missionary; and while they express 
their detestation of the cruelty and oppression to which he fell 
a victim, they are anxious at the same time to testify their cor-, 
dial sympathy with his afflicted widow, on account of the 
irreparable loss she has sustained by his untimely death. Nor 
do they feil it less a duty incumbent on them to pay their 
heart-felt tribute of applause and acknowledgment to Henry 
Brougham and his associates in parliament, who have so 
nobly and effectually vindicated the character of this traduced 
and persecuted Missionary, and whose splendid and successful 
efforts in exposing oppression, and asserting the cause of truth, 
innocence, and justice, entitle them to the gratitude of their 
country and mankind. 

“ That this meeting are desirous of expressing their un¬ 
feigned esteem and admiration of the Rev. W. S, Justin, Chap¬ 
lain of the colony of Dejnerara, whose conduct in the case of 
the Missionary, Mr. §mith, has exhibited a signal display of 
active benevolence, of inflexible adherence to the cause of 
truth and justice, and of unshaken intrepidity in the defence 
of innocence calumniated by prejudice, and oppressed by 
power. 
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TRIAL OF MR. SMITH, 

( Concluded.) 

“ On the fourth head, (the sale of bibles, hymn-books, cate-, 
chisms, &c.) the books were sent by the Bible Society,) and 
were sold at what the applicant could afford to give, sometimes 
for half-price, and some Were given away. This fact has no 
connection with the charges. The negroes purchased volunta¬ 
rily ; nor was the practice of selling bibles discountenanced by 
the clergymen of the Church of England, one of whom sold 
bibles in this colony. 

In regard to the fift ead, (upon which no evidence has 
been offered,) interfering with the treatment of the negroes, his 
interference was only in their spiritual concerns, or subjects 
connected therewith ; such as disputes, offensive language, 
immoral conduct, and giving them such advice as would make 
them comfortable. Some planters have referred the quarrels of 
the negroes to him (Mr. S.) to be settled. 

“ In support of the sixth particular, (that the negroes were 
taught to disobey their masters,) Azof states that he (Mr. S t ) 
told them, * they were fools for working on a Sunday for the 
sake of a few lashes.* This is an untruth, but supposing it 
true, can it support the charge, when the same witness swears 
that * the prisoner always taught the people, from the pulpit 
and otherwise, to do their work, obey their masters, and all in 
authority over them/ Bristol also states, that they were told, 

* if their masters punished them wrongfully, they must not 
grieve for it ;* and if f their masters gave them work to do on 
a Sunday, they must do it/ 

f? On the last head, (that the negroes were taught it Was sin¬ 
ful to work or traffic on the Sabbath,) Mr. S. thg^ expresses 
himself‘ Every member of this Court will, I am sure, allow 
that on doing so, I taught one of the first precepts inculcated 
in that holy book,, on which they have sworn to do justice. 
From many passages of scripture, it is obvious that the viola¬ 
tion of the Sabbath by labour which is not absolutely necessary, 
is regarded by our Maker as a heinous sin, and the keeping of 
it, in a religions manner, is considered a virtue. In the face of 
so many precepts, could I tell the negroes there was no harm 
in working their ground, or in going to market, on the Sab¬ 
bath ? Was it for me to dispense with the commandments of 
God ? Voluntary and unnecessary labour on the Sabbath I dis¬ 
allowed ; I considered jt a sin and told them so. And if they 
were properly provided by their owners with the necessaries of 
life, as is asserted by all the planters, they can have no absolute 
necessity for going to market on the sabbath.—Romeo and 
Bristol abundantly prove that 1 taught the negroes to obey their 
masters, if they were commanded to work even on a Sunday. 
The allusion made by me to the Churches in England, or any 
free country (as mentioned by Azor and Bristol,) was merely 
for the purpose’ of showing some of the members, whose con- 
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duct was very faulty, that such behaviour in members would 
not be allowed in a'free country; and it was only the consider¬ 
ation of their being slaves, that made me to tolerate many 
things in them which were not agreeable to the Christian Re¬ 
ligion, and for which in a free country they would be excommu¬ 
nicated ; but that they must not make their condition in life an 
excuse for breaking the commandments and neglecting reli*- 

f ious duties; but they must pray to God to help them to serve 
im to the best of their power. I could never imagine that such 
an allusion to a free country would be constituted a crime/’ 
The defence then touches upon the evidence of Dr. Me Turk 
relating to two points; 1st. the small pox. 2nd. the arrest of 
the prisoner. On the first point, it exposes at length, the incon¬ 
sistencies of his evidence, and justifies any apparently disre¬ 
spectful language, by stating the contemptuous treatment which 
Mr. S. received from him ; it concludes thus :—“ with respect 
however, to the whole of Dr. Me. Turk’s evidence on this sub¬ 
ject, I have two objections: 1st. That if the whole of it were 
true, and taken in the spirit he gave it, still it cannot be received 
in evidence under any of the charges exhibited againt me. 2dly. 
That it occurred upwards of three years ago, and by the 158th 
section of the mutiny act, all prosecution or trial on account of 
it is barred/’—In regard to the arrest the prisoner acknowledges 
he refused to enrol himself in the militia, considering himself 
exempted, which he finds to be an error; but as it appears that 
the object of Dr. Me. Turk was to arrest, not to require the 
services of Mr. Smith, wherefore the evidence respecting dis¬ 
obedience of orders, which, moreover, forms no part of these 
charges ? 

The evidence under this head is threefold; to prove 1st. that 
the prisoner had positive information of the revolt on the 17 th 
August, and for a certain period of time thereto proceeding. 
2nd. That after the revolt broke out, he confessed or admitted 
a previous knowledge. 3rd. That he was on the 18th inform¬ 
ed of the intended revolt, &c. 

On the first point, the evidence of Emanuel, Bristol, and 
Manuel, is brought to prove that Quamina called upon Mr. 
Smith on a Sunday, (one say the Sunday preceding the revolt, 
another three Sundays before it) to speak about a paper of 
freedom. This statement, Mr. Smith declares is false, and he 
/shows that the visit of Mr. Cort and Mr. Steward, referred to 
by Manuel, took place not on Sunday the 3rd, but on Friday 
the 8th of August; and that for the three Sundays preceding 
the revolt he was so occupied by his ministerial duties, that he 
could not have been in his study after 7 o’clock in the morning, 
long before the negroes came to chapel, or previous to their 
return home in the afternoon. The contradictions in the testi¬ 
mony of Manuel, Bristol, and Seaton, when compared, (and 
which are obvious) are then minutely pointed out. Mr. Smith 
then states plainly what did occur. 
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“ The simple facts of my supposed knowledge on the 17th of 
August are these; on that day, (being Sunday,) I had been in 
the discharge of my ministerial duties in the chapel till a very 
late hour. It was at least four o'clock when 1 finally left the 
chapel to go to my dwelling house. On arriving there, I found 
Bristol talking with Mrs. Smith about a little girl, a daughter 
of his, whom he wished to place under Mrs. Smith's care. I 
joined in their conversation, and found that, the girl had had 
the measles, from the effects of which she was then stated to be 
only just recovering. On this ground I objected to her being 
brought to tile house until she was perfectly recovered, as there 
were negroes on the estate whom she might have infected with 
the compl dnt. Whilst I was conversing with Bristol, Quamina 
and Seaton according to custom, came in, and were soon fol¬ 
lowed by two others. Their coming in was nothing unusual; 
jt was not $ circumstance to excite any particular notice. They 
seldom went away on a Sunday, without coming into the back 
gallery to bid us good bye. This was the case, with many of 
the people, and 1 considered that they came in drf that occasion, 
merely for that purpose. They were all standing together, and 
I went into the hall to get a glass of wine. While chink¬ 
ing it I heard Quamina and Seaton, who were talking together, 
in a low tone of voice, use the words manager and new law! 
This induced me to rebuke them for talking about such things. 
Quamina said, “ Oh, it is nothing particular, Sir ; we were only 
saying it would be good to send the managers to town, to fetch 
up the new law." I immediately replied, that such conversation 
was improper, that they would he fools to say?any thing to their 
managers about it, for they were not the law-makers; that if 
there was any thing for them, they shouM wait patiently, and 
they would no doubt soon hear of it, either from the governor or 
their masters; but if they manifested any impatience, or beha¬ 
ved insolently to the managers, they would lose their religious 
character, and would proyoke the governor here, and the king 
and the government at home. Quamina replied, ‘Well, Sir, 
we’ll say nothing about it, for we should be sorry to vex the 
king and the people at home.' They then went out all toge¬ 
ther, bidding Mrs. Smith and me good afternoon." 

“From all that passed I had not the smallest idea that they 
meant to revolt. The receipt of Jacky's note on Monday even¬ 
ing brought to m}’ recollection what I had heard the preceding 
day, and caused me then to attach to it a meaning which I had 
not attached to it before.” 

Bristol is the only evidence to prove that the prisoner knew 
of the revolt on the 17th of August; yet Seaton represents him¬ 
self to have been present at the beginning of the conversation 
(though he can be proved to have been present during the whole 
ef it) when, according to Bristol, Quamina said, “Jack and Jo¬ 
seph wanted to take their freedom by force." But Seaton is 
silent on that, and swears that nothing was said about freedom 
having come out for the negroes. 
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The second point is attempted to be proved by Baillie and 
fives; but the testimony of one destroys that of the other. 
The first says ; . Mr. Smith declared he knew of the revolt six 
weeks before. The other says the expression was, that the re-, 
volt was to be expected, as long ago as that; and this Mr. 3. ad-, 
niits he might have said. 

On the third point, Mr. Smith says, “ I have already stated 
that all the evidence produced on this point is extraneous and 
inadmissible. The period of time in the charges is confined to 
the FTth day of August, and a certain period of time thereto 
preceding; and the evidence must also be limited to the 17th 
pf August; it cannot be extended to acts of the 18th : for I am 
not charged with having committed any act on the 18th ; al¬ 
lowing, however, for argument sake, that such evidence might 
have been admitted,might have been taken into considera¬ 
tion by the court, that it was so clear and conclusive as to sa* 
tisfy the minds of any court, that I so wilfully and illegally 
kept to myself what knowledge I possessed, as to have incurred 
the penalty assigned by law for offences of the most heinous na¬ 
ture. What are the facts attempted to be proved ? that about six 
o’clock a letter was sent to me; that at half-past six, the revolt 
had occurred, and I had not given notice of it to Dr. M‘Turk- 
“ The first intimation I had that the negroes had any impro¬ 
per intention, was given me by Jacky’s note, I have already 
stated that the contents of that note made me attach to what I 
had heard on the Sunday, a meaning which I did not attach to 
it before. When Guildford arrived with the note, I and Mrs. 
Smith wpte going out for a short walk ; she had her bonnet on, 
and was waiting for me; it was just six o’clock. Having read 
the notes, I inquired if he knew their contents, and who carried 
the inclosed note to Jacky; he prevaricated so much that I 
pould learn nothing. I delivered to him a verbal message: I 
told him to return, making all possible haste, and tell Jacky 
that I was surprised, and vexed, and grieved, to find that the 

E eople were meditating mischief, and that I hoped he would 
ave nothing to do with the project, whatever it might be, and 
endeavour to keep the people quiet. Just as he was going 
away, it occurred to me that Guildford might prevent the mes¬ 
sage if he was so inclined; to prevent which, I told him to 
wait, and l wpuld write an answer; it was too dark to examine 
the nib of a pen; I therefore wrote it in great haste with a 
pencil. When I gave the note to Guildford, it was about a 
quarter-past six. 1 put the notes in my pocket, and went a 
little way up the middle path with Mrs. Smith, consuming to¬ 
gether as to tile best step to be taken. We had not proceeded 
more than seventy or eighty roods, when we heard a tumultuous 
noise at the manager’s house We immediately turned back 
gnd went to Mr. Hamilton's door; seeing the negroes behave 
roughly to me for endeavouring to quiet them, Mrs. Smith ran 
to get some one to fetch me away ; she returned, and when the 
negroes had retired, we went home together.” 



So that if any fault was imputable to the prisoner, others 
were more blameable than he. Captains M‘Turk and Spencer, 
and Mr. Hamilton, the manager, knew of the revolt some hours ; 
Mr. Smith only a quarter of an hour. 

The last charge consists of two parts: 1st. That on Tuesday 
morning, Quamina was seen coming to Mr. Smith’s house. 
2nd. That Mr. S. held correspondence with him, on the night 
of the 20th, and did not detain and secure him, &e. The wit¬ 
ness to the first (the boy Mitchell) is of notorious bad character. 
Quamina might have entered Mr. Smith’s yard, nevertheless 
Mr. S. affirms he never knew, directly or indirectly, of his being 
there. On the second point, the evidence of Antje and Eliza¬ 
beth is adduced, as to Mrs. Smith’s sending for Quamina, and 
his visit. But even though the whole of this evidence were true, 
it contains no proof of the prisoner’s guilt; for, 1st, it is not 
proved that Quamina was a rebel; whereas it should have been 
proved (according to certain legal authorities quoted) not only 
that he was engaged iu the revolt, but that he had been cora- 
victed of rebellion. Even when he was shot, he was unarmed, 
as well as those with him, according to M'Turk’s testimony ; 
and he might, for any thing that appears to the contrary, have 
been carried back by force. 

2dly. It is not proved that Quamina was known by Mr. 
Smith to be an insurgent on the 20th, and criminality in this 
case depends entirely upon the knmvledge that he was such. Had 
I known it, and desired to have a secret meeting with Quamina, 
I should certainly not have chosen my own house for that pur¬ 
pose : at all events, I should have sent all the servants away.” 

Sdly. It is not proved that Mr. Smith gave Quamina any in¬ 
telligence or held any correspondence with him calculated to 
aid him, or to weaken the resistance against him, which is ne¬ 
cessary to make the fact criminal. The mere act of seeing an 
individual can never be construed into aiding and assisting in 
rebellion. 

Then follow pointed observations upon the character of the 
persons who appear as witnesses. The defence concludes thus: 
—“ Upon a fair and candid review of the whole evidence, it is 
not apparent that I am guilty of any one of the charges, and it 
might almost seem that my opinions, and not myself, have been 
tried. Those opinions are founded on the gospel that hatji 
withstood for ages all persecution: its promulgation has in¬ 
creased from opposition, and its truths have been made mani¬ 
fest by investigation. It has prospered and will prosper, and 
in its prosperity will impart happiness to all those who seek 
knowledge from it. It has*already produced a material altera¬ 
tion for the better in the minds of the negroes. The love of 
religion is already so strongly implanted in them, that the 
power of man will not be able to eradicate it. I have been in¬ 
formed, and can prove that even in the midst of the revolt, 
whilst the negroes were all assembled, all in arms, some of them 
were heard to say, We will take no man’s life, for we cannot 
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give it”—We will shed no blood, for it is contrary to the reli¬ 
gion we have been taught!” Which of the negroes said this ? 
Not the lowest class of Africans, not the Heathen but the Chris¬ 
tian negroes. 

“ This revolt has been unlike every other I ever heard or 
read of. In former revolts in this colony, in Jamaica, in Gre¬ 
nada, and in Barbadoes, blood and massacre were the prominent 
features. In this a mildness and forbearance, worthy of the faith 
they professed (however wrong their conduct may have been) 
were the characteristics: even the attempts at bloodshed in this 
have been confined to the Africans who were not yet baptized. 

As the testimony of Mrs. Smith, which the prisoner observed 
was necessary to elucidate some parts of the transaction re¬ 
specting Quamina, could not be received by the court martial, 
that lady made an affidavit before tl\e governor on the 13th Nov. 
1823, whilst the trial was proceeding, a copy of which has been 
printed by the London Missionary: we subjoin it entire, di¬ 
vested only of a few technicalities.. 

That on Sunday the 17 th of August, 1823, about four o'clock, 
or rather later, Bristol, a negro belonging to plantation Chateau 
Margo, a deacon of Bethel chapel, of which chapel her husband 
was minister, was conversing with her, concerning a little ne¬ 
gro girl, the daughter of the said Bristol. That Bristol was 
desirous of placing the said negro girl under her the said Jane 
Smith, to be taught needle-work and reading, and to be in¬ 
structed in any other way she might think fit. That whilst she 
was so engaged in conversation with the said Bristol, the said 
John Smith, who had been, as this deponent verily believes, en¬ 
gaged till that hour in and about his duties as a minister in the 
chapel, came in and found her and Bristol engaged in the con¬ 
versation aforesaid, that John Smith, upon entering the house, 
came up and joined in their conversation; that the conversation 
concerning the negro girl was continued until John Smith learned 
from Bristol that the girl had had the measles, from which she 
was not at that time perfectly recovered, when John Smith ob¬ 
jected to this deponent's receiving the girl until she was per¬ 
fectly cured. That whilst they, this deponent, Bristol, and 
John Smith, were still continuing to. converse about the girl, 
four negroes, Quamina of Success, Seaton of Success, and Peter 
and Shute of Le Resouvenir, came into the back gallery of the 
house, and accosted this deponent and John Smith with the 
usual salutation of “How are you, master?” tc How are you, 
mistress ?” That John Smith then went into the hall for the 
purpose of taking a glass of wine, his usual custom upon coming 
into the house after a fatiguing day's ministry. That this de¬ 
ponent was then standing upon the step leading from the gallery 
to the hall; that her attention was then called to the servant 
Charlotte, whose duty it was to bring in dinner, which was then, 
ready, and which had been waiting for her husband. That this 
deponent then heard her husband speak to Quamina, whose re¬ 
ply this deponent well remembers; Quamina laughed and said. 
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"O nothing, Sir, we Were only saying it Would be good to send 
and tell the managers to go to town and get the new lawand 
that thereupon this deponent's husband reproved Quamina for 
so talking. The said negroes were in the gallery, to the best 
of this deponent’s knowledge, not more than two or three mi¬ 
nutes ; that the negroes Qitamiria, Bristol, Seaton, Peter, and 
Shate then all went away together, each bidding this deponent 
ahd her husband good bye. That this deponent did not remark 
any thing Unusual in the manner or behaviour of the last-men¬ 
tioned negroes, especially as it Was ctistomary for some of the 
negroes attending the said chapel to call in every Sunday ih A 
similar way, to bid this deponent and her husband good bye^ 
That after dinner on that same day, this deponent and her hus¬ 
band went to take a rather tong Walk, being out about an hour; 
and on their returning home about fifteen minutes after sun-set, 
met Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Van Ness, a young gentleman lately 
gone to America. That deponent invited them to go home' aiid 
take tea with her husband and herself, which they thereupon 
did. ^ That this deponent heard nothing from her husband con¬ 
cerning the aforesaid conversation with Quamina on the 17th, 
until the following Monday the 18th of August, when, after 
dinner, about six o’clock, this deponent and her husband were 
on the point of setting out to take a walk, a negro man of the 
name of Guildford, belonging to Dochfour, made his appear¬ 
ance, and handed to deponent’s husband a note dr letter ; that 
her husband read the said note or letter, and asked several 
questions concerning the said note and its contents, and who' 
had carried a certain in closure therein to Jacky Reed of Doch¬ 
four. That Guildford returned evasive and unsatisfactory an¬ 
swers, which this deponent attributed rather to stupidity than 
design. That thereupon her husband desired Guildford to 
make haste back and tell Jacky that he knew nothing of the 
matter to which the contents of the note referred ; that it was 
too late to call any people to inquire then, none of them being 
then accessible to him ; but if there was any thing going to 
happen, he begged that he (Jacky) would not have any thing 
to do with it. That after delivering this message; the depo¬ 
nent’s husband said. Wait a little ; and thereupon Wrote a note, 
the contents of which this deponent did not see, and gave the 
same to Guildford, telling him at the same time to make haste 
back and rfcn all the Way. That this deponent’s husband then 
addressing her, said. Come, let lis go a little way ; and that 
thereupon she and her husband proceeded to take a short walk, 
when he declared, that from the words and manner in which 
Quamina had answered him, he had not, until the receipt of the 
notes on that evening, attached any importance to what Quamina 
had said on the Sunday: that' this deponent’s husband appeared 
very much distressed and uneasy, and did in fact express him¬ 
self to be so. That whilst this deponent and her husband were 
continuing to Walk on their way up the front middle Walk of 
I.e Resouvenir, going towards the sea-shore, and consulting a» 



to what were the best steps to be taken, they heard a great noise 
at the buildings of Le Resouveuir, and thereupon immediately 
returned, with an intention, as this deponent verily believed at 
the time, of going directly home to their own house. That 
they, however, had not proceeded many yards on their return,^ 
when John Hamilton called aloud to this deponents husband to' 
come and help him. That both this deponent and her husband 
thereupon went to the spot where the negroes had assembled in 
front of the dwelling-house; when, observing their conduct Ur 
be outrageous, and by no means what this deponent ever wit¬ 
nessed from any negroes before, she became exceedingly alarmed. 
That her husband then went forward to speak to the negroes, 
who thereupon began to brandish their cutlasses, and make r 
many gesticulations, which terrified this deponent, and she ran 
home to her own house : that upon her arriving there, she went 
direct to the yard to look for some one to go and call her hus¬ 
band away. That she found the servant Charlotte in the yard, 
whom this deponent requested to go and call her husband,- 
which the said servant refused to do, declaring that she was toty 
much afraid to do so. That thereupon this deponent repaired 
to the spot where she had left her husband, and there found him 
standing at a little distance from the negroes, there being near 
him the manager and the two overseers of the estate, and that 
she, this deponent, besought her husband to go home, which he 
did. That this deponent saw nothing more of the revolted ne¬ 
groes, or any of them, on that day, or the day following. That 
on the day following, however, all the negro men of the estate 
Le Resouvenir, having left the same, and this deponent being 
exceedingly.uneasy and alarmed at all that had occurred, was 
walking anxious and alone up and down the front gallery of her 
house, when it occurred to her, that probably Anchey, a woman 
of colour, living on Le Resouvenir, might be enabled to give 
her some information as to passing events. That previously to 
this, not a creature from whom she could obtain any information 
had called at the house. That she sent for the said Anchey, 
and inquired of her if she knew what the people were doing ; 
if she, Anchey, thought they were going to return home. That 
the said Anchey appeared to be quite as ignorant as this depo¬ 
nent, whereupon this deponent expressed a wish that she should 
see Quamina or Bristol. That at the time this wish was ex¬ 
pressed, she was not aware that either Quamina or Bristol were 
even reputed rebels, and that this deponent did not know this 
fact until after her husband was arrested and on his trial. That 
the only reason this deponent had for wishing to see either 
Quamina or Bristol was, that they were deacons of her hus¬ 
band’s chapel, and on that account she knew them better than 
she did the negroes in general. That this deponent then went 
to lie down, not having slept any part of the preceding night. 
That this deponent did not communicate to her husband a sin¬ 
gle syllable of the conversation that passed between her and 
Anchey ; and that she, this deponent, had not been, directly or 
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indirectly, induced to wish to see either Quamina or Bristol by 
her husband, or any other person, but that such wish was ex¬ 
pressed by her as it arose at the moment. That on Wednesday 
the 20th of the same August, between seven and eight of the 
clock in the evening, whilst this deponent was in the front gal¬ 
lery of her house, her husband was in the hall, Anchey came to 
this deponent, and told her that Quamina had come if she 
wanted to see him. That at that time a free woman, named 
Kitty Stewart, was sitting on the steps at the back door of her 
house. That it is true, this deponent did request Anchey to 
invite Kitty Stewart to go home with her, and did tell Kitty 
Stewart to go with Anchey; but that this arose entirely from 
the circumstance of Kitty Stewart sitting alone on the steps, 
apparently thoughtful. That Kitty Stewart and Anchey then 
went away, and shortly after Quamina came to the back door. 
That this deponent most perfectly remembers that she did not 
shut the back door. That Quamina accosted this deponent in 
his usual manner, and before entering into any conversation 
with her, this deponent, Quamina seeing this deponent’s hus¬ 
band sitting in the hall, said he would go and speak to him. 
That Quamina had crossed the back gallery and entered the 
hall, where deponent’s husband was sitting. That this deponent 
followed him. That the conversation that passed oh that occa¬ 
sion consisted merely of inquiries respecting the health of Qua¬ 
mina, except that Mr. Smith observed, that he Was sorry and 
grieved to find that the people had been so foolish and wicked 
and mad, as to be guilty of revolting, and hoped that he was not 
concerned in it; to which Quamina made no reply. That this 
deponent’s husband then asked him where he had been all the 
time, and where he had then come from; upon which Quamina 
appeared confounded and abashed, and without answering a 
single syllable, suddenly turned round and went away, having 
remained not more than two or three minutes. That upon the 
departure of Quamina, the deponent’s husband said, I wonder 
what brought Quamina here this evening; and then for the 
first time this deponent informed her husband, that she had ex^ 
pressed a wish to Anchey to see either him or Bristol. That 
her husband told her she was very foolish for so doing, for that 
from the manner in which Quamina had suddenly gone away, 
there was no saying but that he might be also engaged in the 
revolt, and that if that was the case, he never wished to see him. 
That this deponent then became alarmed, and might have told 
the little girl, Elizabeth, whom this deponent knew had seen 
Quamina in her house that evening, that she was not to mention 
the circumstance, and that if she did, she would whip her. That 
if this threat was made to Elizabeth, by her, this deponent, it 
was without the privy consent or knowledge of her husband. 
That this deponent was conveyed to town the following day 
with her husband, with whom she has remained ever since. 

(Signed) Jane Smith. 


(Primed by Richardson and Swinburne, Market-Place, Derby.) 
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u The wretch that works and weeps without relief, 

Has one that notices his silent grief. 

He, from whose hands alone all power proceeds, 

Ranks its abuse among the foulest deeds; 

Considers all injustice with a frown, 

But marks the man that treads his fellow down.” Cgwper. 


SPIRIT of revolt having again manifested itself in some of 
our colonies, it becomes a subject of the deepest interest to 
investigate the causes of its unhappy and frequent recurrence. 
Nothing is easier than to refer it entirely to the restless exer¬ 
tions of the “ Saints'" in behalf of Negro Emancipation on the 
one hand, or on the other, to the violent and vindictive seve¬ 
rities practised by the planters upon their slaves. Nothing 
would be more palatable to one party than to describe every 
breath of discussion as fraught with utter ruin and desolation 
to West Indian property; nothing more consonant to the feelings 
and views of others, than to impute every insurrectionary 
movement to the injustice and oppression of the slave owner. 
But these sweeping and compendious methods of explaining 
complicated events, and resolving mixed motives of action 
into single causes, ar^ wholly unsuited to the sounder politician, 
who sees a variety of circumstances, dissimilar in their origin, 
and entirely distinct in their progress, conspiring in different 
ways to work out the same successful issue, or to terminate in 
the same catastrophe. 

One frequent source of our erroneous conclusions, is a natural 
disposition to elucidate and account for all events by the inter¬ 
position of human agency alone, without reference to the super¬ 
intending providence of God. He, who alone can order the 
unruly wills of men, and turn the operations of the workers of 
i 
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iniquity to the advancement of the plans of the just: He, who 
alone can convert the evil machinations of his enemies into 
'instruments of good, is seldom sufficiently thought of amongst 
the changes of this life; and human foresight is permitted to 
usurp the place of unerring wisdom. 

But never can the blessing of God be expected to rest upon 
that nation which throws off its allegiance to him ; or which, 
professing obedience to his laws, acts in opposition to them. 
The mere man of the world, or the decent formalist, w r ill turn 
with.derision from the expression of sorrow which distresses 
the ma:i of the Bible, when he brings West Indian practice to 
the test of God’s word. The bulk of professing Christians in 
this most Christian country will revolt at the puritanism of 
those, who hold the licentiousness of West Indian manners in 
abhorrence, and cannot contemplate the hardness of heart, and 
bluntness of feeling, which spring out of West Indian tyranny, 
without grief for the debasement produced by the influence of 
unlimited and lawless power. 

Insensibility to the moral and religious condition of the slave 
begets in the slave-owner a total prostration of honourable 
principles, and humane feelings: and a state of hopeless and 
interminable bondage produces in the slave ah angry, rankling, 
vindictive spirit of resistance to the authority of his tyrant. What 
other result can be expected from reciprocal sentiments of distrust 
and hatred, than temporary calms* and frequent convulsions ? 

Whenever a system is itself indefensible and unholy, individual 
acts of kindness, partial plans of amelioration, and experiments 
of temporising concession, will rarely prevent general and 
indiscriminate revolt, accompanied with attempts to obtain that 
by violence, which has been sought in vain by solicitation. 

The plans adopted by his Majesty’s ministers for remedying 
our present colonial disorders; appear to us to want more 
decision of character, and greater extension of execution. The 
hesitating policy of this country lost America. Concessions, 
which were at last wrung from the parent state by the colonies, 
were received as rights unjustly withheld, and not, (as they 
might have been,) in the nature of a boon. One concession 
paved the way for another, till the colonists, grown bolder in 
proportion to their success, instead of accepting the objects of 
their demand with thankfulness, as of grace and favour, cla¬ 
moured impatiently for the fulfilment of their wishes, and 
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were satisfied with nothing. We trust that a wiser course will 
be pursued in this crisis of West Indian affairs, and diat the 
planters will of themselves see the propriety of co-operating 
cordially with our government at home, in facilitating the 
methods taken for bettering the condition of the slave popula¬ 
tion ; so that the slave may be united to his master, by the 
bonds of Christian love, instead of being impelled to his daily 
toil by the whip and the torture. 


METHOD OF MARCHING SLAVES FROM THE INTERIOR OF 
AFRICA, TO THE EUROPEAN FACTORIES. 

The Slave trade in the interior of Africa is chiefly carried on 
by means of native mercharts, called Slatees, who are to be 
found not only in large towns, but also in the villages. They 
attend the great Salt and Slave markets, as Sansanding, Kamilia, 
Jenne, Hapussa, and Timbuctoo, whither the predatory Moors 
send great numbers of the Negroes whom they have reduced to 
slavery. On reaching the place of their destination, they 
purchase, at a low price, the captives taken in war or pillage, 
or persons doomed for their offences to servitude. 

Those who carry on this traffic on a large scale, have an 
ingenious method of taking numerous chains of slaves to the 
European factories, without risk of insurrection or escape. They 
cut pieces of heavy wood, about five or six feet long ; having 
at one end a fork, large enough to embrace the neck of the 
slave. The two extremities of the fork are perforated for the 
admission of a large iron pin ; which is fastened at the end by 
its head, and secured at the other by a thin piece of iron, 
that passeth through an eye made in the pin ; so that the 
slave whose neck is encompassed by the fork and the pin, has 
the handle of the fork, four feet and upwards in length, hang¬ 
ing down before him, and preventing him from stirring a step. 

When all the slaves, secured in this manner, are ready to 
start, they are ranged in a single file; one of the dealers places 
himself at their head, and takes the handle of the fork of the 
first Negroe upon his shoulder. Each siave in like manner 
carries on his shoulder the handle of the fork of the one who 
follows him, and their necks being thus relieved from the 
weight of their clogs, they are able to proceed. Some of the 
Slatees walk by the side of the caravan, to make the Negroes 
keep an uniform pace. When they would stop the chain, the 
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merchant who lead'd the van drops the heavy log of the first 
slave, which tailing with all its weight about his neck, stops his 
farther advance ; and consequently that of the whole caravan. 
During the journey, this fork is never removed from the necks 
of the slaves, and when they halt at night, and before they set 
out in the morning, the merchants take care to examine whether 
the irons are in good condition. In this manner, five or six 
armed Slatees will escort, without apprehension, chains of fifty 
slaves or more, bom the interior to the European factories. 


FROM THE SECOND JOURNEY OF HI DRIER, THROUGH 
PERSIA, &c. WITH A JOURNAL OF THE VOYAGE 
BY THE BRAZILS, &c. 

“ During the time we were at the Brazils, the slave trade 
was in its full vigour, and a visit to the slave market im¬ 
pressed us more with the iniquity of this traffic, than any 
thing that could be said or written on the subject. On each 
side of the street where the maiket was held, were larg* 
rooms, in which the Negroes were kept; and during the day 
they were seen in melancholy groups, waiting to be delivered 
from the hands of the trader, whose dreadful economy 
might be traced in their persons, which at that time were 
little less than skeletons. If such were their state on 
shore, with the advantages of air and space, what must have 
been their condition on board the ship that brought them 
hither ? It is not unfrequent that slaves escape to the woods, 
where they are almost as frequently retaken; when this is the 
case, they have an iron collar put about their necks, with a 
long hooked arm extending from it, to impede their progress 
through the woods, in case they should abscond a second time. 
Yet, amidst all this misery, it was pleasing to observe the 
weary Negroes who frequented the churches, and to see them, 
in form and profession at least, making a part of a Christian 
congregation’* 


MUNGO PARK’S DESCRIPTION OF AN AFRICAN SLAVE 
COFFLE OR CARAVAN. 

Park, who .in his first journey accompanied a Slave Coffte 
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from the interior of Africa to the Gambia, gives the following 
description of the order of march. It was opened by five or 
six jilikis or singers, partly to keep up the spirits of the com¬ 
pany, and partly by their songs to procure a friendly reception 
for the caravan in the places situated along the road. They 
likewise sing in public the history of the caravan at every 
village where they halt. These were followed by the other 
free men ; then came the slaves bound together, four and four, 
having on their heads bundles of provisions, clothing, and 
other necessaries, and a free man armed with a spear after 
each four. The domestic slaves followed, and last of all came 
the wives of the Slatees, and the other women of free condition. 

In these journies to the sea, or to the European factories, 
the loss is very considerable ; the depression occasioned by 
the thought of being for ever separated from home, family, and 
friends, bodily fatigue, and insufficient nourishment, caused 
the above-mentioned caravan to lose three slaves out of thirty- 
five, consequently, almost nine out of a hundred. 

The treatment of these poor wretches during their long and 
toilsome journey from the interior, is feelingly depicted by 
Park, particularly the sufferings a:.d fate of a female slave 
belonging to the caravan with which he travelled to the coast. 
On the morning of the sixth day of their journey, before the 
party set out, most of the free people drank a little mockning, a 
sort of gruel, part of which was likewise given to such of the 
slaves as appeared least able to sustain the fatigues of the day. 
One of the female slaves, the property of a person with whom 
Park had lodged, named Karfa, was very sulky, and when some 
gruel was offered to her she refused to drink it. At dawn of 
day the caravan set out, and travelled the whole morning over 
a wild and rocky country, by which Park’s feet were much 
bruised, and he became apprehensive that he should not be 
able to keep up with the coffle during the day ; but he was in 
a great measure relieved from this anxiety on observing others 
were more exhausted than himself. In particular the above- 
mentioned slave began to lag behind, and complain dreadfully 
of pains in her legs. Her load was taken from her, and given 
to another slave, and she was ordered to keep in the front ot 
the coffle or caravan. About eleven o’clock, as the pgrty were 
resting by a small rivulet, some of the people discovered a hive 
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of bees in a hollow tree, and they were proceeding to obtain- 
the honey, when an immense swarm of the irritated insects Hew 
out, attacked the people, and made them fly in all directions. 
Park, who was the first to take the alarm, alone escaped with 
impunity. When the enemy had desisted from the pursuit, 
and all were employed in picking out the stings they had 
received, it was discovered that the female slave, whose 
name was Nealee, had not come up ; and as many of the slaves 
in their retreat had left their bundles behind them, it became 
necessary for some persons to return and bring them. In order 
to do this with safety, fire was set to the grass a considerable 
way to the eastward of the hive, and the wind driving the 
fire furiously along, the party pushed through the smoke, and 
recovered the bundles. They likewise brought with them poor 
Nealee, whom they found lying by a rivulet. She was very 
much exhausted, and had crept to the stream in hopes to defend 
herself against the bees, by throwing water over her body; but 
this proved ineffectual, for she was stung in the most dreadful 
manner. 

When the Slatees had picked out the stings, as well as they 
could, she was washed with water, and then rubbed with 
bruised leaves ,* but the wretched woman obstinately refused to 
proceed any farther, declaring that she would rather die, than 
walk another step. As entreaties and threats were used in vain, 
the whip was at length applied; and after bearing patiently a few 
strokes, she started up and walked with tolerable expedition for 
four or five hours longer, when she made an attempt to run 
away from the coffie, but was so very weak that she fell down 
in the grass. Though she was unable to rise, the whip was a 
second time applied, but without effect; upon which Karfa de¬ 
sired two of the Slatees to place her upon the ass which carried 
the provisions; but she could not sit erect; arid the ass being re- 
fractory it was found impossible to carry her forward in that 
manner. The Slatees, however, were unwilling to abandon her, 
the day's journey being nearlyended; they therefore made a sort 
of litter of bamboo canes upon which she was placed, and tied 
on it with slips of bark ; this litter was carried upon the heads 
of two slaves, one walking before the other, and. they were 
followed by two more, who relieved them occasionally. In 
this manner she was carried forward, till at dark the party 
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reached a'stream of Water at the foot of a high hill, where 
they stopped for the night, and set about preparing supper. 
Having eaten only one handful of meal since the preceding' 
night, and travelled all day in a hot sun, many of the slaves 
who had loads upon their heads were very much fatigued, and 
some of them snapped their fingers, which among the Negroes 
is a sure sign of desperation. The Slatees immediately put 
them all in irons, and such of them as had evinced signs of 
great despondency were kept apart from the rest, and had their 
hands tied. In the morning they were found greatly recovered. 

At day-break poor Nealee was awakened, but her limbs 
were now become so stiff and painful, that she could neither 
walk nor stand ; she was therefore lifted like a corpse upon the 
back of an ass, and the Slatees endeavoured to secure her in 
that situation by fastening her hands together under the ass's 
neck, and her feet under the belly with long slips of bark• 
but the ass was so very unruly that no sort of treatment could 
induce him to proceed with his load; and as Nealee made no 
exertion to prevent herself from falling, she was quickly thrown 
off and had one of her legs much bruised. Every attempt to 
carry her forward being thus found ineffectual, the general cry 
of the cofile was “ kang tege, kang tege,” “ cut her throat, cut 
her throat," an operation Park did not wish to see performed ; 
he therefore marched onward with the foremost of the collie. 
He had not walked above a mile, when one of Karfa's domestic 
slaves came up with poor Nealee's garment upon the end of 
his bow, and exclaimed, “Nealee affelecta," “Nealee is lost." 
Park asked him whether the Slatees had given him the garment 
as a reward for cutting her throat; he replied, that Karfa and 
the Schoolmaster would not consent to that measure, but had 
left her on the road, where undoubtedly she soon perished, 
and was probably devoured by wild beasts. 


THE MISSIONARY’S BURIAL, 


The body of the Missionary John Smith, who died February 6th, 1824 , in 
prison, under sentence, of death by a Court-martial, in Demerara , was 
ordered to be secretly buried , and no person, riot even his widow, was alto iced 
to follow the corpse, Mrs. Smith and her friend Mrs. Mlliot, aepoinpaniM 
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by a free negro, carrying a lantern^ repaired be foie day-break to ihc spot 
where a grave had been dug y and there awaited the interment , which tool; 
place, His Majesty's pardon , annulling the unjust condemnation , is said to 
have arrived on the day of the unfortunate Missionary's death, from ihc 
rigours of close imprisonment In a tropical climate , and under the slow 
pains of an inveterate malady previously afflicting him. 


Come down in thy profoundest gloom, 
Without one vagrant fire-fly’s light, 

Beneath thine ebon arch entomb 
Earth., from the gaze of heaven, O night! 

A deed of darkness must be done, 

Put out the moon, hold back the sun. 

Are these the criminals, that flee 
Like deeper shadows through the shade? 

A flickering lamp, from tree to tree, 

Betrays their path along the glade, 

Led by a negro:—now they stand, 

Two trembling women, hand in hand. 

A grave, an open grave, appears, 

O’er this in agony they bend, 

Wet the fresh turf with bitter tears, 

Sighs following sighs their bosoms rend ; 
These are not murderers;—these have known 
Grief more bereaving than their own. 

Oft through the gloom, their straining eyes 
Look forth for wliat they fear to meet: 

It comes;—they catch a glimpse;—it flies ; 
Quick glancing light, slow trampling feet, 
Amidst the cane crops, seen, heard, gone, 
Return, and in dead march move on. 

A stern procession !—gleaming arms, 

And spectral countenances dart, 

By the red torch-flame, wild alarms 
And withering pangs through either heart; 

A corpse amidst the group is borne, 

A prisoner's corpse that died last morn. 

Not by the slave-lord’s justice slain, 

That doom’d him to a traitor's death ; 

While royal mercy sped in vain 
O’er land and sea to spare his breath ; 

But the frail life that warm’d this clay, 

Man could not give nor take away. 
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His vengeance and his grace alike, 

Were impotent to save or kill; 

—He may not lift his sword to strike, 

Kor tarn its edge aside, at will; 

II ere, by one sovereign act and deed 
God eancell’d all that man decreed. 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 

That corpse is to the grave consign’d ; 

The scene departs;—this buried trust, 

The Judge of quick and dead shall find 
When things that Time and Death have seal’d, 
Shall be in flaming lire reveal’d. 

The fire shall try thee, then, like gold, 

Prisoner of hope ! Await the test, 

And O when truth alone is told, 

Be thy clear innocence confest I 
The fire shall try thy foes;—may they 
Find mercy in that dreadful day. 

J. M. 


DEMERARA. 

It appears that the Rev. Mr. Austin is not the only ob¬ 
ject of resentment in this Colony, connected with Mr. Smith’s 
affairs. Mr. Arrindell, the counsel of the Missionary, having 
expressed his belief of Mr. Smith’s innocence, and paid a just 
tribute to his good conduct, has been attacked in the Demerara 
Papers. The following is the conclusion of an abusive article. 
“ To Mr. Arrindell we now leave all the comforts and advanta¬ 
ges to be derived from a knowledge that he is despised by that 
community whose interest and whose welfare he has so shameful¬ 
ly betrayed. The inhabitants of this colony can no longer trust 
him—faith can no longer be put in his word. The injury he 
has done us is perhaps irreparable, and is felt as the more deadly 
inasmuch as it has been inflicted by a hand from which we did 
not expect it. To his conscience we leave him, and if that does 
not upbraid him, he is lost indeed.” 

What a specimen does this afford us of colonial reasoning, 
temper, and good sense ! A counsel, in the arduous and unpop¬ 
ular discharge of his duty to a persecuted client, ventures to 
express his deliberate conviction of his innocence; and for this 
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expression of his unbiassed opinion, he is to be considered utterly 
abandoned and lost, unless his conscience upbraid him. "We have 
long been aware of the immense difference beween the feelings 
of the W. I. planters and of the inhabitants of this country, but 
we had yet to learn, that wide as that difference is, the difference 
between the conscience of a W. I. Planter, and the conscience of 
a native Englishman is infinitely wider. We are almost tempted 
to believe that these differences extend further still, and that the 
conformation of a W. Indian eye has something peculiar in it, 
occasioning an obliquity cf vision, unintelligible to Europeans. 


JAMAICA. 

Jamaica papers to the 28th June contain a confirmation of 
the intelligence respecting the insurrections,—the negroes in 
great numbers having taken to the woods from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Montego Bay. Serious fears were entertained by 
his Excellency the Governor, respecting the safety of the 
estates in the vicinity of St. Thomas’s-in-tbe-Vale; a trooper 
arrived in the evening of the 25th June, with alarming intel¬ 
ligence; the Governor immediately ordered picquets of troops’ 
to be stationed on the road leading to St Thomas’s-in-the- 
Vale and St. Dorothy’s. 

The Jamaica Gazette contains the particulars of the opening 
of the House of Assembly in Dominica and St. Vincents. It 
appears that the greatest harmony exists between the Governor 
and the Legislatures of these two Islands, and that their imme¬ 
diate attention is directed to ameliorate the condition of the 
slaves. 


FROM THE JAMAICA COUJRANT, JUNE 26 th. 

We are concerned we have to inform our readers that the 
slaves at Montego Bay have evinced a spirit of insubordination, 
and many of them have escaped from the town into the woods. 
Two companies of the pi st regiment marched yesterday morn¬ 
ing from Spanish Town. Four companies of the 92 d, aild a 
detachment of artillery embarked yesterday afternoon on board 
the Hussar frigate for the North side. 

The above was prepared for press, when we received further 
notice that a trooper arrived at Spanish Town yesterday about 
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mid-day, from St. Ann’s, bringing dispatches from St. James’s. 
His grace immediately issued an order to the Captain of the St. 
Catherine trcup, for two picquets to be stationed on the roads 
leading to St. Thomas’s-in-the-Vale and St. Dorothy’s. 

An orderly trooper who had been dispatched from Montego 
Bay to Savanah la Mer, had not been heard of, nor had the dis¬ 
patches been received at the quarter addressed to. A report 
was in circulation in this city yesterday, that the slaves at Busby 
Park had manifested acts of insubordination ; we are happy to 
say this arose from the trash house having accidentally caught 
fire. 


[JAMAICA GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY.] 
MONTEGO BAY. 

Gazette Office , June 26, 3 o'clock. 

We are much gratified in being able to congratulate the 
country on the intelligence which has been just received from 
the interior, through a respectable gentleman of this parish, 
who left Argyle about an hour since, and states that there are 
at present only six or eight of the Argyle, one or two of the 
Unattalva, and four of the Golden Grove negroes out: the 
latter of whom are expected to surrender themselves to-night. 
Colonel Campbell proposes to discharge the detachment of the 
St. James’s militia, now stationed at Montpelier, to-night or to¬ 
morrow morning, unless any thing not now contemplated 
occurs, and thinks it likely that the day after the greater part of 
the militia in that district may be allowed to return to their 
homes, the arrival of the Maroons being expected to-night. 

We are happy also to state, that there is not the smallest 
foundation for attaching any thing like suspicion to the negroes 
belonging to C. R. Ellis, Esq. in that quarter ; on the contrary, 
their conduct has been meritorious, and a few of them have 
been employed in pursuit of the runaways. We have every 
hope, therefore, that an j v uvrection which has from its com¬ 
mencement and duration Ljrne so formidable an appearance, is 
about to be crushed without the loss of many negroes lives, 
and none in the white population, 

A number of idle and unpleasant reports were in circulation 
yesterday, many of which, we are assured, had not the slightest 
foundation in truth. 
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THE SUSPENSION OF THE REV. P4R AUSTIN, 

OF DEMERARA. 

The violent exasperation of the Planters of Demerara, which 
burst its fury upon the head of the late devoted Missionary 
Smith, we lament to observe still pursues those who are similarly 
occupied in affording religious instruction to the slaves, who 
maintain the integrity of that devoted man. It will be 
remembered, with what heroic magnanimity the Rev. Mr. 
Austin stood forward almost singly to defend the innocence of 
Mr. Smith, with whom he had heretofore had but little 
acquaintance ; but whom, he believed, in his conscience, guilt¬ 
less of the charges prefered against him: nay, he declared, 
that “ in the late scourge which the hand of an All-wise Creator 
had inflicted on that ill-fated country, nothing but chose 
religious impressions which, under Providence, Mr. Smith had 
been instrumental in fixing, nothing but those principles of the 
Gospel of Peace, which he had been proclaiming, could have 
prevented a dreadful effusion of blood.” 

Such avowals of his own sentiments, and. his testimony to 
Mr. Smith’s innocence, have brought Mr. Austin into such 
disrepute with the planters, and have, in their eyes, so disquali¬ 
fied him for the discharge of his ministerial duties, that they 
have very generally joined in a petition presented to the 
Governor of the Colony, praying that he may be suspended 
from the performance of them. And though this petition was 
for some time resisted, yet the side of populaiity ran so power¬ 
fully against the Colonial Chaplain, and he found that he had 
incurred such a measure of odium by his fidelity, that he felt 
it incumbent on him to desist from his clerical ministrations till 
the storm should subside. This modesty> however, seems to 
haVe availed him but little, for it appears by letters from the 
settlement, that Governor D’Ufban has thought it requisite to 
suspend him from bis functions as chaplain of the colony, in 
consequence of the petition of the free inhabitants. 

To what length then is the temerity of these, we must say 
infatuated men, to be permitted to proceed ? How long shall 
they be allowed to abuse the patience of the mother-country ? 
To what degree shall they be suffered to presume with impunity 
upon the indulgence of the British parliament ? or to scorn the 
murmurs of the but half-aroused indignation of the British 
nation? $3 it to be tolerated, that the planters of the colonies of 



our present free and enlightened country, shall tyranically re¬ 
strain their slaves from attending a place of public worship ; 
that they shall not only rivet the shackles of bodily slavery, but 
shall also forbid the instruction of their mind, and hinder, as 
far as'they-can hinder,-their participations in the present com¬ 
forts and the after prospects of our holy religion; that they 
shall bring, a Missionary to his trial, and pass the sentence of 
death upon him, as the Missionary Smith was tried, and as the 
sentence of death was denounced against him ? and then shall 
stop the mouth of the regular chaplain of the colony, and sus¬ 
pend him from the discharge of his clerical function, merely 
because he dared to maintain his conviction that the sentenced 
man was innocent, or to avow on some points, a similarity of 
religious sentiment ? The planters seem determined to put it 
to the test, whether the Foreign Secretary, the Right Hon. Mr* 
Canning, was in earnest, (and God grant it may be found he 
was,) when he declared in the House of Commons, that if he 
thought, as his Hon. Friend, (Mr. Wilberforce,) seemed to 
think, that by abstaining from pronouncing that sentence* lie 
should lead the colony of Demerara, or any other of the W. I. 
colonies, to believe that his Maj sty’s Government was indiffer¬ 
ent to the religious instruction of the Slaves, or that they sub¬ 
scribed to those, (he did not know how to term them,) monstrous 
doctrines which were propogated by some of the inhabitants 
of those colonies, with a view of putting out the light of 
natural and revealed religion; if he thought such would be the 
construction put upon the forbearance of that House, he 
would purchase exemption from such a misconception, by sub¬ 
scribing to the resolutions of his Hon. and learned Friend, 
however unjust he might deem them. But the colony of 
Demerara could labour under no such misconceptions; the 
opinion of parliament, and of hisMajesty’s Government would be 
put on record by the publication of that debate, and the notice 
which this case attracted would convince the Authorities of 
Demerara, that although they might have been lucky in the 
selection of their hi st victim, any attempt in future to discourage 
■religion , or molest its teachers , would not fail to draw down the 
merited reprobation vf'the Government of the Country /* 


Of censure on the Court-Martial, who tried Mr. Smith. 
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SHORT HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE COLONY OF 
DEMERARA. 

The united Colony of Demerara and Essequibo was formerly 
part of Dutch Guiana, on the coast of South America, lying 
near the Equator, in about six degrees of north latitude, and 
consequently in a very hot climate; but it came under British 
dominion in 1803 by capitulation. The seat of Government, 
now called George Town, is on the banks of the Demerara 
River; the coast to the Eastward being terminated at about 
28 miles distance by Abary Creek, which seperates this Colony 
from Berbice. The plantations are regularly laid out in lots 
along the coast, both Eastward and Westward of Demerara, and 
distinguished by separate names, such as Le Ressoutenir , Suc¬ 
cess, Doclifour, Bachelor’s Adventure, Elizabeth Hall, §c. Of 
these plantations there are in the United Colonjr about 340 to 
which slaves are attached, besides some othei‘3 not stocked with 
slaves. The number of plantations on the East coast is 67, 
among which is Plantation Le Ressouvenir, distant between 
eight and nine miles from George Town. The number of slaves 
on a plantation varies considerably, there being about 90 plan¬ 
tations which have less than 100 slaves each, 110 which have 
from 100 to 200 slaves, and 130 which have from 200 to 600; 
but the number of whites on a plantation are not, on an average, 
more than six. 

The actual population is not known precisely, the census of 
1823 being incomplete; but it is probably about 80,000 souls ; 
viz. 74,000 slaves, 3500 whites, and 2500 free coloured persons, 
besides the military, and also besides some Indian tribes 
which dwell near the colony, and receive annual presents from 
the Government, on condition of delivering up the runaway 
Negroes when they take shelter in the busk, as it is called, or 
woody country. George Town is inhabited by 1470 whites, 
24p6 free coloured persons, 2ind 5227 slaves: in all 91.93. 
The decay of the slaves at Demerara is very remarkable. Be¬ 
tween 1817 and 1820, the births, on the whole slave population, 
were 5201, the deaths 7140: excess of the latter 1939-—Between 
1820 and 1823, the births on about four-fifths of the slave popu¬ 
lation were 3526, the deaths 5201, excess 1676; and adding to 
the other fifth a similar excess, viz. 41 9, the decay in those tiiree 
years would be 2094; or in the whole six years 4033. 

For this rapid decrease in the number of slaves, various 
causes have been assigned-—such as the disproportion of the 
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sexes, the bad management of the hospitals, the negligent treat¬ 
ment of the children, and above all the licentious concubinage 
of the adults. 

The disproportion of the sexes originated in the Slave Trade; 
and therefore exists only in the Negroes brought from Africa, 
whose numbers in 1820 were 24,526 males and 14,385 females ; 
whereas the Creole Slaves, i. e. those born either in the Colony 
itself or in the West India Islands, were males 18,463, females 
19,555. The abolition of the Slave Trade, therefore, if com¬ 
plete and liable to no evasion, must in time obviate this cause 
of decay in the slave population. 

The bad management of the hospitals and of the children may 
perhaps be ascribed, in some degree, to the non-residence of 
the wealthier proprietors, and in some degree to the poverty 
or inattention of the resident Proprietors or Managers. Out 
of the whole number of 339 plantations stocked with slaves, 
as reported in 1820, it appears that the Proprietors of only 152 
were resident; the rest were managed by trustees, attorneys 
of absentees, &c. The character of the present residents we 
shall not pretend to trace; there are doubtless among them 
good and bad individuals ; and upon the whole, it may be pre¬ 
sumed they are a better class of men now, than the planters 
were under the Dutch Government. 

As a Christian master is bound to afford his slave the means 
of receiving the light of the Gospel, so a Christian nation is 
bound to assist the laudable efforts both of master and slave to 
the same effect. Major General Murray, who was above ten 
years Lieutenant Governor of the United Colony, in a letter 
to Earl Bathurst, dated 9th August, 1807, (Parliamentary 
Papers, 1818, No. 433,) says, “ there is only one living of the 
Church of England within my Government, namely, that of 
George Town.—There is a Dutch Clergyman and his flock 
has permission to assemble in the English Church—There is 
a Scotch Church nearly complete by private subscription, and 
a pastor expected from Scotland. It is much to be regretted," 
adds the Lieutenant Governor, “that there are not any other 
establishments of the National Church in a colony affording so 
wide a Jield for religious instruction” It appears that the 
Scotch Church has since been completed and filled with a 

Pastor, the Rev.-Brown; and in this edifice we are told, a 

Lutherian congregation also occasionally assembles. Such are 
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the whole spiritual means of instruction afforded to 80,000 souls, 
exclusive of the Missionaries, who lately were five in number, 
viz. Messrs. Davies, Elliott, and Smith, belonging to the Lon¬ 
don Missionary Society, and Messrs. Mortier and Cheeswright 
to the Wesleyan Mission. Messrs. Davies and Mortier were 
established in George Town ; Mr. Cheeswright at Mahaica, on 
the East coast, about 22 miles from the town ,* Mr. Elliot 
about eight or nine miles from town, on the West coast; and 
Mr. Smith about the same distance on the East coast. 

The plantation Le Resouvenir , on which the late Mr. Smith 
resided, contains 389 Negroes, formerly belonging to Mr. Post, 
who being one of those masters, that either from religious or 
prudential motives, or both, desire to impress on their slaves 
Christian principles, caused a Chapel to be built on his estate, 
with a house for the officiating Minister, and placed it under 
the direction of Mr. Wray, one of the London Missionary 
Society. Mr. Wray collected a congregation from that and the 
neighbouring estates, and established among them a set of or¬ 
dinances or regulations, which have ever since been followed. 
Mr. Post did not compel his slaves to attend the Chapel, but 
he often regretted that so many absented themselves from it ; 
and at his death bequeathed to his executor, Mr. Van Cooten, 
10(L£. a year for its support. 

Mr. Smith was sent to the Colony about the beginning of 
the year 1817* under instructions from the London Missionary 
Society, by which he was strictly charged "not to let a word 
escape him either in public or in private, which might render 
the slaves displeased with their masters, or dissatisfied with 
their station. 1 * -On his arrival he waited on Lieutenant 
Governor Murray, and was permitted by him, with the appro¬ 
bation of Mr. Van Cooten, to undertake the religious duties of 
the Chapel at Le Resouvenir, where he continued to reside 
with his wife until the 21st of August 1823. During all that 
time he maintained an irreproachable character. He adhered 
strictly to his instructions. He constantly enforced on the 
slaves the Christian duty of submission to the authorities 
placed over them ; and he acquired and retained to the last mo¬ 
ment of his life, the respect and esteem of Mr. Van Cooten, 
the Executor of Mr. Post, and Attorney under that Gen¬ 
tleman’s will of the estate. 


Printed by Richardson and Swinburne, Derby. 
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- 4 He feels nothing. 

Who nothing feels but for himself alone.’ Young. 


^NGER, being a species of short-lived madness, naturally 
produces inconsistency and violence of conduct. Whilst 
we are under the impulse of this passion, infatuation per¬ 
vades our counsels, and drives us to the extremest limits of 
absurdity! Witness the nature of the charges frequently 
brought by West Indian Advocates against the Abolitionists. 
The latter are accused by the former of unhinging the minds 
of the slaves by a discussion of subjects unfit for slavish ears; 
and yet, with an inconsistency wholly unaccountable, if the 
danger of discussion be indeed so great, the West Indian advo¬ 
cates are themselves the first to transport the details of such dis¬ 
cussions from England to the Colonies. The Abolitionists are 
charged with raising false expectations, and yet much of these 
very expectations is proved to have its origin in the indiscreet 
suppression of what has actually been conceded to the slaves, or 
in the violent and unmeasured resistance made to the moderate 
requisitions of the parent country. The Abolitionists are abused 
by their opponents for exaggerating the evils of the Slave sys¬ 
tem : for example, the practice of branding the slaves ; and yet 
whilst the very terms of reproach are falling from their lips, 
they contrive to furnish against themselves more convincing 
proofs than any with which they are assailed. But the time, it 
seems, is come, when they are to act with greater circumspec¬ 
tion. It has been suggested, that the Colonial Gazettes should 








iii future assume a two-fold shape ; one for the Colonies, ano¬ 
ther for the parent State. In the first, the advertisements 
respecting runaway slaves, are either to be curtailed in many 
particulars, or the ‘Secrets of the prison-house’ are to be printed 
in a separate sheet for home circulation only. We really can¬ 
not feel surprised at these steps being taken by Slave Proprie¬ 
tors ,* or at the anger which is excited in their minds towards 
‘ the Saints ; or the ill humour with which the measures of 
the British Government are received. We can make allow¬ 
ances for this, and more than this. We can listen with calm¬ 
ness to the reproaches profusely heaped on the heads of those 
who are supposed to be preparing ruin to West Indian property. 
We think it no more than fair that the Abolitionists should be 
called upon to place themselves in the situation of the Planters, 
whilst animadverting on the Planters’ conduct. We are not 
quite sure that many of those who are loudest in condemning 
Vest Indian practises, would not pursue somewhat of a similar 
course under similar circumstances. But to what do such 
admissions tend ? Assuredly not to an approval of public wrong 
for the sake of private emolument. We are bound to exert 
ourselves to save a sufferer from needless pain : We are bound 
to cut off a gangrened member with the least possible degree of 
torture to the patient: we may laudably use every mean in our 
power to heal a wound with mild and slow, though expensive 
applications, instead of having a hasty and unfeeling recourse 
to the cautery : but if the disorder should continue unabated, 
and a malignant fever threaten to spread its devastation around, 
the public now become parties to the suit; and if the patient 
persist in refusing to take the milder remedy prescribed, he 
alone is answerable for the consequences. If violent remedies 
are resorted to, he alone is the cause of whatever mischief 
may ensue, and is not entitled to fasten the blame on his 
physician. 

This is a subject which we have learnt to approach with 
the greater indifference to the fears and alarms of West Indian 
proprietors, from the experience and result of former measures 
connected with the mitigation of slavery. It has been w r ell 
remarked, that ( thirty years ago the slave trade was a lawful, 
honorable, humane, and Christian occupation. It is now piracy, 
and persons engaged in it are liable to be hanged by the neck, 
at the yard arm, till dead. Human laws are ever varying; 
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justice is eternal. Slavery itself, (legally speaking,) is now as 
lawful, honorable, humane, and Christian a thing as the Slave 
trade was then. There are happily some signs of the times,, 
which afford a hope that by a natural demise, or legal execution, 
or actual suicide, our Colonies will be rid of this curse in thirty 
years to come/ 

We feel assured, that little more is wanting to accomplish this 
prediction, than that the friends of Abolition should be active 
and persevering in their exertions ; that the Executive Govern¬ 
ment should relax nothing of its plans for the melioration of the 
Colonies ; and that the people of England shall begin to see 
the necessity of acting with unanimity and vigour in the prose¬ 
cution of this great national, and we trust individual, cause. 


HABITS AND DIVERSIONS OF AFRICAN NEGROES. 

Among the uncultivated Negroes may occasionally be per¬ 
ceived sparks of poetic spirit. Mungo Park gives an affecting 
instance of this talent, and at the same time of humanity and 
kindness in the softer sex in Africa. One tempestuous even¬ 
ing, this bold adventurer, destitute of food and deserted by all, 
was obliged to stop under a tree for the night. Here his situ¬ 
ation excited the pity of a passing negroe woman. She hu¬ 
manely conducted him to her hut, lighted a lamp, spread a mat 
for him to sit upon, went out and procured a fish, which she 
boiled for his supper, and gave him to understand that he 
might lie down and sleep without apprehension. jAfter he 
had composed himself to rest, the females living in the house 
of his benefactress continued spinning cotton, and one of them 
sung an extempore song relative to their guest. The air was 
sweet and plaintive, and the words literally translated were 
these: c The winds roared, and the rains fell. The poor white 
man, faint and weary, came and sat under our tree. He has 
no mother to bring him milk: no wife to grind his corn.— 
Chorus. Let us pity the white man ; no mother has he to 
bring him milk, no wife to grind his com •/ which gave rise to 
the following 
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The loud wind roar’d, the rain fell fast, 

The white man yielded to the blast ; 

He came and sat beneath our tree, 

For weary, sad, and faint was he: 

And ah ! no wife, no mother’s care, 

For him the milk or corn prepare. 

Chorus .—The white man shall our pity share, 

Alas ! no wife, nor mother’s care 
The milk or corn for him prepare. 

The storm is o’er, the tempest past, 

And mercy’s voice has hush’d the blast: 

The wind is heard in whispers low, 

The white man far away must go, 

But ever in his heart will bear 
Remembrance of the Negroe’s care. 

Chorus.—Go, white man, go; but with thee bear 
The Negroe’s wish, the Negroe’s pray’r, 

Remembrance of the Negroe’s care. 

The Negroes, in their social parties, are very fond of listen¬ 
ing to stories, which bear some resemblance to the Arabian 
Nights, but in general are of a more ludicrous cast. The 
following is a specimen:— 

Many years ago the people of Doomasansa, a town on the 
Gambia, were much annoyed by a lion that came every night 
and took away some of their cattle. By continuing his depre¬ 
dations, the people were at length so milch enraged that a 
party of them resolved to go and hunt the monster. They 
accordingly proceeded in search of the common enemy, which 
they found concealed in a thicket, and immediately firing at 
him, were lucky enough to wound him in such a manner, that 
in springing from the thicket towards the people, he fell down 
among the grass and was unable to rise. The animal, howover, 
manifested such appearances of vigour, that nobody cared 
to approach him singly, and a consultation was held concern¬ 
ing the properest manner of taking him alive; a circumstance, 
it was said, which, while it furnished undeniable proof of their 
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prowess, would turn out to great advantage, it being resolved 
to convey him to the coast and sell him to the Europeans. 
While some persons proposed one plan, and some another, an 
old man offered a scheme. This was to strip the roof of a house 
of its thatch, and to carry the bamboo frame, (the pieces of 
which are well secured by thongs,) and throw it over the lion. 
If in approaching him he should attempt to spring upon them, 
they had nothing to do but let down the roof upon themselves, 
and fire through the rafters. This proposition was approved 
and adopted. The thatch was taken from the roof of a hut, 
and the lion-hunters supporting the fabric, marched courage¬ 
ously to the field of battle, each carrying a gun in one hand, 
and bearing his share of the roof on the opposite shoulder. 

In this manner they approached the enemy ; but the beast by 
this time recovered his strength, and such was the fierceness of 
his countenance, that the hunters instead of proceeding any 
farther, thought it prudent to provide for their own safety by 
covering themselves with the roof. Unfortunately the lion was 
too nimble for them: for, making a spring, while the roof was 
setting down, both the beast and his pursuers were caught in 
the same cage, and the lion devoured them at bis leisure, to the 
great astonishment and mortification of the people of D corn a- 
sansa, at which place it is dangerous even at this day to tell the 
story ; for it is become the subject of laughter and derision in 
the neighbouring countries, and nothing will enrage an inha¬ 
bitant of that town so much as desiring him to catch a lion 
alive. 


CASE OP THE VIGILANTE, A SHIP EMPLOYED IN THE 
SLAVE TRADE. 

A Brig, named the Vigilante, from Nantes, which was 
employed in the Slave-trade, was captured by Lieutenant 
Mil dm ay, in the river Bonny, on the coast of Africa, on the 
15th April, 1822. It was 240 tons burden, and had on board, 
at the time it was taken, .345 slaves. It wa^ manned by thirty 
men, armed with four twelve-pounders, all of which were 
brought over on one side for the attack. The circumstances of 
the case are thus stated : Sir Robert Mends w r as commander of a 
squadron off the coast of Africa, stationed there by the British 
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government, to prevent the infraction of the laws for the ;tbo>> 
lition of the Slave-trade. He sent out Lieutenant Mildmay, 
with the boats belonging to his vessels, to reconnoitre in the 
river Bonny, a place notorious for the carrying on of this traffic. 
The boats having crossed the bar soon after day-light, about 
seven o'clock, six sail, (two schooners and four brigs,) were 
observed lying at anchor off the town of Bonny. When the 
boats were about four miles off, they displayed their colours ; 
and, as they advanced, the slave-vessels were seen moored 
across the stream, with springs on their cables, all armed, with 
apparently about 400 slaves on board, and the crews fully pre¬ 
pared to resist any attack that might be made upon them. 
The two schooners and three of the brigs opened a heavy fire 
of canister and grape-shot, and musketry, upon the English 
boats as they advanced. When the latter were near enough for 
their shots to take effect, the firing was returned. They advan» 
ced, and in a short time took possession of all the vessels. 

The other ships proved to be the Yeanam, a Spanish schooner 
from the Havannah, 306 tons, 380 slaves on board: the Vicua, 
a Spanish schooner, from the Havannah, 180 tons, 325 slaves 
on board : the Petite Betsey, a French brig from Nantes, 184 
tons, 218 slaves on board: the Ursule, a French brigantine 
from St. Pierre, Martinique, 100 tons, 347 slaves onboard: 
—all manned and armed in such a way, as that they might 
fight desperately, if attacked. The Theodore, a French brig, 
had no slaves on hoard ; but they were on shore, in readiness 
for embarkation. 

Many of the slaves jumped overboard during the engage¬ 
ment, and were devoured by the sharks. On board the Yeanam, 
which made the most determined resistance* the slaves suffered 
much : there were four killed, and ten wounded. Of the ten 
wounded, three were females : one innocent girl about ten 
years of age, lost both her legs, another her right arm, and a 
third was shot in the side. Even after the Spanish sailors had 
resigned their vessel to the British seamen, a number of them 
skulked below, and arming the slaves with muskets made them 
fire upwards upon the British. On board this ship. Lieutenant 
Mildmay observed a slave girl, about twelve or thirteen years 
of age, in irons, to which was fastened a thick iron chain, ten 
feet in length, that was dragged along as she moved. He 
ordered the girl to be instantly released from this fetter; and 
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that the captain, who had treated her so cruelly, should not be 
ignorant of the pain inflicted upon an unprotected and innocent 
child, the irons were ordered to be put on him. 

The Spanish schooner Vicua, when taken possession of, had 
a lighted match hanging over the open magazine-hatch. The 
match was lighted and placed there by the crew, before they 
leaped overboard and swam to the shore: it was seen by one 
of the British seamen, who put his hat under the burning wick, 
and removed it. The magazine contained a large quantity of 
powder: one spark from the flaming match would have blown 
up 325 unfortunate victims, ironed in the hold. These 
monsters in iniquity deeply regretted, after the action, the' 
failure of their diabolical plan. 

The slaves, at the time of the capture of the vessel, were 
found in the most wretched condition; some lying on their 
backs, others sitting on the bottom of the ships. They were 
chained to each other by the arms and legs. Iron collars were 
round their necks. In addition to these provisions for confine¬ 
ment, they were fastened together by a long chain, which con¬ 
nected several of the collars, for their greater security in their 
dismal prison. Thumb-screws, to be used as instruments of 
torture, were also found in the vessel. From their confinement 
and sufferings, they often injured themselves by beating ; and 
vented their grief upon such as were next them, by biting and 
tearing their flesh. Some of them were bound in cords, and 
many had their arms grievously lacerated. Upwards of J 50 of 
the slaves died on their passage to Sierra Leone, The Spanish 
schooner from the Havannah was separated from the other 
vessels in a dreadful storm, as they were proceeding to this 
port. She was lost, and the 380 slaves perished ! The vessels 
were taken to that port; those from Spain were left for adjudi¬ 
cation by the Mixed Commission Court of Great Britain and 
Spain: those from France were sent to England, to be disposed 
of by the British Government, which ordered them to sail to 
France. The slaves were all, liberated, and distr ibuted in the 
Colony of Sierra Leone, thi'oijgh the villages settled by other 
captive negroes ; here they have regained their freedom, and 
have the opportunity of being instructed in the arts of agricul¬ 
ture and mechanics. 

What a number of reflections does this affecting case awaken. 
Here is a proof, to a demonstration, brought home to the eyes 
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and ears of the people of Europe, of the cruelties and wicked¬ 
ness exercised towards the poor negroes. In defiance of the 
laws of his country, in violation of every feeling of humanity, 
the merchant who trades in human blood not only embarks his 
property, and employs his seamen, to seize the innocent Afri¬ 
cans, but he increases his crew, and supplies them with arms 
and ammunition, to kill all who would interrupt them in their 
career of wickedness. Here we see upwards of 1£00 human 
beings torn from their homes, bought for a trifling price, and 
destined to perpetual bondage in an unknown land. Thus this 
murderous traffic is kept up, to gratify the avarice of Europeans 
•—of a people who boast that they themselves are far advanced 
in habits of refinement, and in the enjoyments of civilized and 
polished society. How long will they suffer this deep reproach 
to be brought against them ? 

Reader I r fleet on this officially authenticated case, and 
dwell for a few moments on those emotions which thou must 
feel. Think of the miseries to which these wretched, harmless 
sufferers are subjected. Picture to thyself a scene, in which 
in this narrow space, one is bemoaning the loss of his nearest 
connexions in life, and brooding, in melancholy sadness, over 
the cruelties and sufferings under which he is to spend the 
remainder of his days. See another pining with sickness, lan¬ 
guid from loss of appetite, and from the noxious air which he 
must breathe, treated in this wretched condition with indiffer¬ 
ence, and even with unkindness, by those who lie next him. Look 
at a third, subjected to the torture of the thumb-screw, or some 
other instrument of pain, because he refuses to partake of food 
which, in his mournful state, he cannot relish. Think of others 
who are biting each other’s flesh, and thus, in the bitterness of 
their grief, attempting to vent the anguish of their hearts. 
When thou hast contemplated this spectacle of accumulated 
suffering, ask thyself these questions: What crimes have these, 
my brethren and sisters, the children of one common Parent, 
committed ?•—what insult have they offered to their cruel per¬ 
secutors ?—fpr what reason do they thus incur the infliction of 
imprisonment, torture, and misery ? The answer to these 
inquiries is. None w hateverthey are innocent, unprotected 
sufferers. 

Wilt thou, with this scene before thine eyes:—wilt thou, in 
the remembrance that it is only a specimen of that cruelty 
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which, from year to year, has been practised in hundreds of 
vessels, and upon tens of thousands of thy fellow-mortals:— 
wilt thou any longer hesitate to raise thy voice on behalf of the 
enslaved Africans: to do thy utmost to make known t j others 
the continuance of scenes of agony and cruelty » and boldly to 
assert that, although their colour is different from thine, and 
their rulers may sell them into cruel bondage, they are equally 
with thyself entitled to the blessing of liberty? 

Remember, (and oh that this thought might pierce the very 
hearts of their persecutors,) remember that their cries and suf¬ 
ferings are heard by that Almighty Being, whose all-seeing eye 
penetrateth every corner of the globe. Though man may treat 
them with hard-heartedness and cruelty, God beholdeth them 
with tender compassion and pity ; and the time will certainly 
arrive when he will manifest his justice, and punish the oppres¬ 
sor. Remember, and consider, that if thou turn a deaf ear to 
the cries of the innocent, and care not for their sufferings, thou 
may si thyself become a partaker of other men's guilt, and not 
stand acquitted in the sight of ' Heaven. 


SLAVE AMELIORATION COMMENCED IN JAMAICA, 

We have to announce that two important ameliorations have 
at length been introduced in Jamaica. 

The Editor of the Royal Gazette of Jamaica has been impor¬ 
tuned by a correspondent to alter his mode of advertising run¬ 
away slaves. It has been proposed to change the designation 
runaways , to omit reference to branding, and to publish the 
descriptions of these poor creatures on separate slips. The latter 
project is rejected on several grounds, one of which, is its ineffi¬ 
cacy, since the saints, (Oh! these saints!) would be able to pro¬ 
cure the slips as well as the newspapers. But the other two 
propositions have, we perceive, by the last fi \e of papers, been 
adopted. The workhouse lists, instead of being headed, as 
before. Runaways, are surmounted with the words 4 Appre¬ 
hended Deserters and branding is no more hinted at than if 
it really did not exist. The slaves are merely said to be marked 
A, B, C, D, &c. on the different parts of the body !! 

The policy of this expedient is obvious enough ; but to illus¬ 
trate and exemplify it, let us imagine a conversation between * 



Planter of Jamaica and two persons,— aa'y Messieurs Gudgeon 
and Greenhorn, whom he is anxious to convince of the truth of 
what has beet) asserted by the colonial apologists;—Mr. Bridges, 
the John Suit, Mr. Grosset, M. P. &c. &c. 

Green. Well, really I should not wonder if it were so; I 
should not be surprised if the slaves were happier than we are; 
they have no taxes to pay, and live in the midst of sugar and 
spice, and all that's nice, he! he ! he ! But a Mr.—Clarkson, 
1 think his name is, has written "imethiiig to prove that* ac¬ 
cording to your own newspapers, the slaves cart't be happy, 
because they are always running away. If a man was happy 
he wouldn’t run away:—would he. Gudgeon P 

Gud. Very true; oh, certainly not. 

Pin. Pun away. Sir 1 I don’t understand you. A slave run 
away! impossible ! It is a slander; one of those infamous falser 
hoods our enemies ate always venting against us. Slaves never 
run away in Jamaica. Run away! I like that truly! They 
know better. Sir, I pledge my honour that iio example can be 
found of a slave running away from his master in Jamaica* 

Green. But your own newspapers—- 

Pla. Sir, here is a file of Gazettes, and if you find a single 
instance of a slave advertised as a runaway. I’ll give you leave 
to cart-whip—I mean to hang me. They do indeed desert some¬ 
times, but that’s a very different thing. Soldiers desert; men 
desert their families and friends; members of parliament some¬ 
times desert their principles; young gentlemen often desert 
young ladies, but not because they have not been very happy 
With them. 

Green. What a shame ! that Clarkson ought to be—sent to 
Jericho! 

Gud. But lie says you brand the slaves ; is that true ? But I 
can hardly believe it. 

Pla* Sir, it is equally true with the other. There is a law 
which expressly forbids such a thing : and if the magistrates 
were to hear of its occurring, there would be such a stir; they 
would not rest an instant till they had found out the criminal 
and hunted him from the Island. Take^these Gazettes, Sir; 
look over them, Sir ; examine them carefully ; and if you find 
a single proof of a slave having been branded, you may cart- 
whip me—-that is*—I mean, you may shoot me. They are 
marked, indeed,-sometimes, with a few letters; but what of 
that ? It is like chalking a, fellow upon the back. 
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Green. Then they are not branded ? 

Pla. Trust your eyes; you see they are marked, but never 
branded. 

Gud. Well, this is a shameful calumny indeed ! 

Green . Oh ! horrible*—That Clarkson ought to be—sent to 
Jericho. 

[Tacent omnes. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The number of this publication for August, which has just 
appeared, contains an article on the West India Colonies: we 
are agreeably surprised at its moderate and reasonable tone. 
Instead of that implacability, which usually distinguishes the 
demeanour of a Nerv Convert towards the party he has deserted, 
the Reviewer’s positions are, with a few exceptions, tolerably 
fair and just. We hail this alteration as a pledge that the 
government, (with whose intentions the writer has probably 
good means of becoming acquainted, ) is really actuated by a 
desire to assist in the f subversion of all Britain’s proud and 
boasted greatness,’ as Mr. Aikman has it; in other words, to 
better the condition of West India Slaves. Some instances of 
fallacious argument appear in the Review, which, like the care¬ 
less style of the writer, betray symptoms of haste and 
negligence. 

We agree with the Reviewer in considering that the question, 
whether free labour is more profitable than that of Slaves, is the 
true debatable ground upon which the arguments of both 
parties , (if we may so speak) the Abolitionists and the Planters 
should encounter. The Reviewer distinctly expresses his belief 
that the- transmutation of Slaves into free labourers would 
benefit the Planters; but he avows this belief to be the result 
of pure theory; denying that there are precedents to authorize 
the conclusion, that Sugar can be advantageously cultivated by 
free labour. This qualification implies that the question as to 
other commodities is already determined. He enumerates the 
various experiments that have been made in Guadaloupe, 
Cayenne, Ceylon., St. Helena, Sierra Leone, &c., but he observes, 
that the transmuted labourers have not raised Sugar ;—they 
have nevertheless raised something; the experiments have 



therefore succeeded quoad that something, which surely affords 
some ground for practical demonstration. Mr. Steele's experi¬ 
ment at Barbadoes was, however, a case in point, for he culti¬ 
vated Sugar; and a desperate attempt is accordingly made by 
the Reviewer, with the help of West India apologists and mana¬ 
gers of plantations, to show that it failed.—Now what is the 
character of the evidence on both sides of the question regard¬ 
ing this experiment ? Mr. Steele declares he found, that under 
the old system his slaves decreased in number, and his revenue 
fell off: he changed the system; converting, cautiously, his 
labourers into free agents, and he found his servants increase 
in number, and his revenue triple its former value, after paying 
his negroes for their labour. He continued his plan, (as it was 
natural for him to do, if he found it profitable,) to the day of his 
death, complaining only of the opposition of his fellow planters, 
and of their efforts to make his frOe labourers discontented. 

To refute Mr. Steele's own evidence, we have as witnesses, 
a pamphleteer, named M’Queen, who has compiled a farrago of 
ill digested matter, and the manager of an adjoining estate, 
(probably one of Mr. Steele's persecutors,) who endeavoured to 
prove—what?—that not so much sugar was raised under the 
copyhold system, as under that of the lash! Suppose it were so: 
can these witnesses go further, and shew, satisfactorily, that the 
ratio of numerical increase in the slaves was augmented ? The 
Reviewer has forgotten this essential deficiency in the proof. 

By an easy gradation, the Reviewer passes to Hayti, and 
labours to show that the experiment in regard to sugar has 
failed there likewise. He alleges a serious charge against M. 
Inginac, Secretary General of Hayti, which bears upon the face 
of it a character of improbability, at least proportionate to its 
gravity. He contends, from a comparison between the docu¬ 
ment furnished by M. Inginac, and the Custom House 
accounts of Great Biitain and the United States, that it is 
fabricated to suit the views of the Haytian government. 
Now we cannot believe, abstractedly, that a man with half 
the discernment of M. Inginac would furnish in his own 
hand writing , under his own signature, to a peopte so 
shrewd in figures as the English merchants, a document 
which could only assist his supposed views by being published, 
and the falsehood of which could be so easily detected as the 
Reviewer pretends. We therefore conclude, that the descre- 
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pancy apparent between tlie statements can be explained with* 
out imputing falsehood to either. 

One cause of discrepancy might easily have occurred to the 
Reviewer, if he had been disposed to observe it:—in printing 
the account in the Newspapers, the quantities of goods were 
headed dollars instead of pounds. This is so evident in all the 
items, that it could only have been overlooked by design. Then 
again, the American official year is included between September 
and September ; so that in comparing their accounts with those 
of Hayti, the periods are different. Moreover, the Custom 
House returns in Britain, and the case is probably the same in 
America, show merely the regular direct imports from Hayti. 
All circuitous importations are registered under the country 
from whence they last came. 

But the Reviewer seizes upon a surer proof. He quotes M. 
Inginac’s letter to his agent, which states that the et quantity of 
Coffee produced in 1823, surpasses more than a third the quan¬ 
tity produced in 1822 and then adduces our Custom House 
returns to show that our importation was less in 1823 than 1822! 
But where is the proof of inaccuracy here ? Does it never hap¬ 
pen that Mr. Murray prints more Quarterly Reviews than he 
sells ? Besides, if the foreign demand for Haytian produce ne¬ 
cessarily kept pace with the growth of it, we must wait for the 
succeeding year's return; and we have every reason to think, 
from careful examination of the trade lists for last year, that the 
quantity of Haytian Coffee imported into Great Britain has 
greatly increased. 

Before we quit the objection made by the Reviewer respect¬ 
ing the want of an exact precedent to show that the cultivation 
of sugar By free labourers is more productive than by slaves, let 
us observe that he falls, we hope not wilfully, into the error of 
supposing that the question is decided by the quantity of the 
commodity produced by the labourers respectively. As if there 
was no other consideration involved! But is the waste of life 
nothing ? Are repeated insurrections, and the destruction of 
property, nothing ? All these losses consequent upon slavery 
must be taken into account; and if subtracted from the super¬ 
abundant production supposed to be extorted from slaves under 
the dread of torture, the result would confirm the theoretical 
conclusion of the Reviewer. 



T|if> Reviewer conciliates his West Indian readers by joining 
indirectly in the ridicule they pour upon persons who. ground 
their opposition, to slavery on. its hostility to the pure precepts 
of Christianity ; and he selects from the Colonial Weekly Re¬ 
gister of June 19th, a letter recommending a tract for children, 
containing a concise enumeration of the horrors of slavery. This 
letter he pronounces ( part of a system which is now in active 
operation, and which he cannot but decidedly reprobate:* 
namely that, of identifying the knowledge and hatred of those 
enormities with religious feelings. If the writer means that 
religion is* in this case, used, as a cloak to screen some criminal 
design, he should he.' more explicit in his language, and his 
proofs should be more direct. He may depend upon our assist¬ 
ance in exposing such design. But if he implies that religion 
should be left wholly out. of this question, and that we should 
think, and write, and argue about it, as if the Christian faith 
contained no maxims in the, smallest degree repugnant to the 
system of West Indian 1 slavery,. we are rmts surprised that he 
should insinuate ratheirthan avow such a doctrine. 

The Reviewer avails himself more than once of an expression 
of 6 Dr. Robertson, who accuses Las Casas, (the good bishop,) 
with. * hurrying- with headlong impetuosity- towards q,.' favourite 
point/ What- there is: in the language of Mr. W ilberforce, 
Mr. Clarkson., Mr. Stephen, or the petitioners to parliament, to 
justify the application, of this remark to them it is impossible to 
discover. Their expedients for extinguishing slavery are very 
different from that of Las Casas. Their impetuosity is directed 
to a gradual mitigation and intimate abolition of the degrading 
relation. They wish to effect their abject by the slow progress 
of instruction and religious education: ;■ means which the Quar¬ 
terly Reviewer himself enforces, but which tlie Planters reject; 
the latter refuse to them negroes the means of improvement, 
yet deny them their natural rights because they are unimproved. 
To: expect that the slaves of Jamaica will be raised, without the 
active and unremitted aid; of sincere- instructors, from their 
abject state, is as absurd as to hope that the negro that supports 
the dial in Clements 1 Inn can risefromhis crouching posture,, 
and assume the attitude of am Apollo. 

The sneers of the Reviewer at the co-operation* of the: reli¬ 
gious part of the community will be acceptable in the West 
Indies; they will secure the sale of a few Reviews, and perhaps 



support a claim upon* the fund now in the hands of the West 
India agents, from which, it is said, the Editor .of John Bull lias 
received a very large sum of money i 


THE SI/A VS TRADE. 

From the Sierra Leone Gazette of June 12. 

The brig El Vincedor arrived in this harbour on Monday the 
81st ultimo, and by her we have the following particulars 

The brig El Romano, commanded by Jose del Catarro, armed 
with sixteen 18-pounders, and manned with twenty oncers and 
one hundred and thirty men, was, fitted out by a company of 
merchants at the Havannah and sent to this coast. On the 9th 
of March last she made Trade Town, and there fell in with the 
French lugger ^Henrietta Aime; which vessel Harry Kartkap, 
a native of Holland, the second mate, declares to have belonged 
to Martinique, and to have been lying at Trade Town fbs- 
slaves. 

This vessel the El Romano seized: she sent the crew on 
shore except two, and after 'some delay proceeded down the 
coast with her seizure. About the 9th of April she fell in, near 
the river St. Andrews; with El Vincedor, under the Brazilian 
flag, fitted out for the slave trade, and seized her also, sending 
her crew afterwards on board a Butch vessel bound for 
Elmina. • 

El Romano, with her two seizures^ then proceeded-to-Lagos, 
where the cargo of El Vincedor was landed and bartered fot* a 
cargo of slaves to be shipped on board THenrietta Aime, lug¬ 
ger, and El Vincedor was manned and armed from the El. 
Romano. The command was given to Bon Jose de Bagona; she 
was armed with six guns, 40 barrels of powder, and manned 
with five officers and sixteen men. 

El Romano here pretended to be a slaver armed for the pro¬ 
tection of the brig and lugger, her consorts, and was anxiously 
waiting till a Brizilian brig and schooner, lying at Lagos, had 
received their slaves, (about 800,) with an intention of then seiz¬ 
ing them, when his Majesty's-ship Victor, Captain Scott, hove 
in sight. The two brigs immediately cut their cables and put 
to sea ; after a long chace El Vincedor was recaptured, but El 
Romano escaped* Captain Scott returned to- Lagos-' as soon as-: 
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possible, which place he could not, however, regain in less than 
two days, when he found the lugger still at anchor. On the 
appearance of the Victor, a boat full of men was seen to leave 
the lugger ; after which she got under weigh, but instead of 
attempting to escape, ran on shore in a heavy surf where she 
immediately went to pieces. And we regret to add that, from the 
number of blacks observed on her decks, there can be no doubt 
she had her cargo of slaves on board, all of whom perished! 

The Brazilian schooner was still waiting there for her cargo ; 
the brig had sailed the night before with Jive hundred unfortu¬ 
nate human beings on board. Captain Scott immediately sailed 
in hopes of overtaking her, and saw El Romano again that day, 
but was unable to reach her, and was not fortunate enough to 
overtake the ship. 

The Victor then proceeded to Princes, and a few leagues 
from that island fell in with the schooner boat Piccaninny 
Maria, of Jive tons burthen, having on board seventeen slaves — 
six of the twenty-three slaves she took on board in the Gaboon 
having died previously.— Twenty-three slaves , besides her crew, 
water , provisions , and some cargo in a boat of Jive tons ! ! ! The 
space allowed for the slaves was eighteen inches between the 
water casks and the deck. 

This boat is said, (but we really cannot believe the report,) to 
have belonged to His Excellency the Governor of Princes. We 
are aware that His Excellency dabbles a little in the trade under 
cover of his daughter's name ; but we cannot believe him to be 
such a disgrace to human nature as this, (if a fact,) would prove 
him to be: at the same time it is true the vessel nominalty 
belongs to his daughter, but we would rather suppose her a dis¬ 
grace to human nature, than the Portuguese or Brazilian Go¬ 
vernment would allow this man to keep his station after the 
numerous proofs they have had of his slave trading, unless they 
were fully convinced of his reformation. The boat was carried 
into Princes, and being unable to navigate to this colony, was 
placed under his Excellency's care, with a statement of the case ; 
and we have no doubt he will inflict the merited punishment 
with such inflexibility on the real owner and the crew, as to 
leave no room for his most malicious enemy to cast the least 
imputation on himself. 

The slaves came up in the El Vincedor, and are under adjudi ¬ 
cation in the Court of British and Portuguese Mixed Commission. 

Printed by Richardson & Swinburne, Market-Place, Derby. 
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“ This is the second stage of ciuelty; from which the miserable exiles are delivered only to be placed, 
and that for life;, in subjection to a dominion and system of laws the most merciless and tyrannical that ever 
were tolerated upon the face of the earth; and from all that can be learned by the accounts of the people upon 
the spot, the inordinate authority which the pluitation laws confer upon tile Slave holder, is exercised by the 
English Slave holder especially with x igaur and brutality. 

“ But necessity is pretended: the name under which every enormity is attempted to be justified. And 
alter alt, what is the necessity f IS has never been proved that the land could not be cultivated there as it is 
here, by hired servants. It is said that it could not be cultivated with quite the same conveniency and 
cheapness, as by the labour of slaves: by which means a'pound of sugar, which the Planter now sells for six¬ 
pence, could not be afforded under six-pence halfpenny —and this Is the necessity." 

Palsy's Moral Philosophy, vol. 1. page 534. 


tjiHERE is a sullen stillness at present pervading West 
Indian affairs, which may either be contemplated as the 
natural result of a subsiding storm, or the precursor of fresh 
tempests. The jealousy of the resident Planters against the 
vigilant and enterprising exertions of the Abolitionists ; and the 
distrust of the Abolitionists at the tardy add unwilling com¬ 
pliance of the Planters with the meliorating regulations of the 
British Government, are far from being removed on either side. 
Whilst this state of things continues, there must be alarm and 
danger. 

It is quite offensive and disgusting to perceive the virulence 
of party spirit which has mixed itself in many of the public 
Journals and Reviews, with the discussion of this momentous 
subject. No question in civil government ever arose in which 
a greater degree of dispassionate consideration was required : 
few questions have ever been agitated with less regard to a 
calm and dignified investigation of facts, or to a conciliatory 
tone of reasoning and argument. This evil will always, to a 
certain extent, be found to arise from controversy. But eireum- 







$tunm» exist in winch'there is no avoiding Controversy ; and 
the evil is so email compared with the benefit ultimately 
resulting from it, and is indeed so frequently irremediable 
witihoitt it, that recourse to it is inevitable. The plainest and 
most indisputable facts are sometimes distrusted and dis» 
believeejt ; the simplest statements require frequent repetition ; 
the mo£t convincing reasons need to be urged, and re-urged 
again and again, before prejudices can be dislodged even if no 
pains are taken to Fortify the public mind agaihst their recep¬ 
tion. But, if every artifice has been resorted to for the purpose 
of excluding the diffusion of knowledge: if facts have been 
distorted or denied; if truth has been disregarded: if motives 
have been maligned, and characters blackened, with a view of 
poisoning the channels of information, how rarely does it hap¬ 
pen that these engines, employed in a bad cause, fail, for a 
time, to effectuate their purpose. The interval of their success, 
however, is commonly short. Truth eventually emerges, like 
the sun through the dense fogs of winter, from the clouds of 
misrepresentation which may have surrounded it, and blazes 
forth in all the majesty’ of its original brightness, irresistible, 
and unimpared. The triumph of truth and justice, we have 
no doubt, will on the present occasion result from the labours 
of the Abolitionists. Their earnest desire is to promote the 
welfare of their fellow creatures, not their own fame ; to Wipe 
aWay what they deem the reproach of their country, not to 
minister to their own ambition of appetite for applause. They 
never can forget that a black slave, however despicable he may 
be in tlie eye of a Planter, may, in the sight of his Maker, be 
equal to h/S tyfaiii here, attd greatly his superior in the world 
of glory. 


Is the system of Slavery sanctioned or condemned by Scripture ? 
to which is subjoined an Appendix , contacting imo Essays upon 
the State of the Canaanite and Philistine Bondsmen , and on the 
Jewish Theocracy, 8m pp. 92 . Arch> Cornliill. 

This question has hot infrequently been demanded With a 
kind of satisfied triumph, as if the friends of this traffic, as how 
carried oh, had a firm authority of holy and ancient writ in 
their favour. : ■ 4 



The author of this pamphlet, under the above title, has com* 
pressed into a very small compass not so touch reasoning as 
actual reference to every passage which bears upon this ques¬ 
tion* and has wisely drawn a concluding comparison of the 
difference between servants or slaves under the Jewish Govern¬ 
ment, and under the modern practice in our western Colonies. 

Thus the question is no longer left to the vague recollection 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, which men in conversation may mis* 
quote or misinterpret—-but they are here furnished, by a course 
of assiduous research, with the actual references by which this 
question is set at rest ; and it is also proved that there cannot 
be a more ill-founded assertion than that modern slavery in the 
Colonies takes any authority from that source. 

After giving an accurate description of the inhabitants of 
Palestine, of servitude in India, and the species of, and distinc¬ 
tion between hired and purchased servants, their religious and 
other privileges are carefully stated and compared.; and it is 
shewn that the acquisition of slaves by any other means than 
voluntary choice or judicial sentence was termed manstealing* 
The hired servants were chiefly for agricultural purposes, &c. 
They hired themselves for various portions of time at their 
own pleasure, either by the day. Mat. xx. 2 ; Job vii. 1, 2— 
or by the year. Lev. xxv. 8; Isai. xxi. l6*~—or for three years. 
Dent, xvo 18 ; Isai. xvi. 14 They resorted for this purpose to 
the market-place early, Mat. xxi. 3—13. There was a peculiar 
part of the market paved on purpose, upon which they stood; 
Jarchi. And in their service they had bread enough and to 
spare, Deut. [xv. 14; and the obligation of payment of their 
wages punctually, was enforced by Moses, Beat. xxiv. 14, 15 $ 
Jer. xxii. 13, &c. They were entitled to civil rights equally 
with tWr master; there was one law to the Hebrew and to the 
strange?’, Exod. xii. 49; Lev. xxiv. 82 ; Num„ xv. 15—29 ; 
andix. 14. 

Purchased servitude was either voluntary or judicial. The 
former is contemplated by the Mosaic law. Lev. xxv. 39—47; 
Isa. h 1; the latter, in the cases of Insolvency, Mat. xviii. 25 ; 
2. K. iv. 1—7 ; Isa. 1.1 ; of Theft, Exod. xxii. 3, 4 ; 2 Sam. xiL 
5; Frov. vi. 31; Luke xix. 8; and of War, Deut. xx. 14 
Others were home-horn , Geo. xvii. 23, 27 ; and Jer. ii. 14. 

Mazhsiealingl was punished with death, Beut^xxiy. 7 ; Exod. 
xxi. 16; specially where die design was to’make merchandize 
I | f 



or'him, Tims, although this shows that there was such a crime, 
it also shows it was forbidden by the Jewish law. See also 
1 Tim. i. 9, 10. 

But notwithstanding both their practices of hiring and pur¬ 
chasing, these contracts were merely temporary, ending with 
the ensuing sabbatical year } and could never be extended 
beyond six years, Exod. xxi. 2; Lev. Xxv. 1—6; Deut. xv. 12, 
18; Deut. xxiv. 7* At the expiration of the term, he went 
out liberally furnished from his master's store, Deut. xv. 12— 
14; and with his wife and family, Exod. xxi. I— 3. Yet he 
was allowed to make a new contract, and his ear was bored in 
the presence of the Elders, and he was then bound to Iiis mas¬ 
ter for ever, which meant until the next Jubilee; and then, 
with his family, went out free, Deut. xv. 16 , 17; Exod. xxi. 5, 
6; Lev. xxv. 10, 41. The master was bound during all their 
servitude to give them constantly what was just and equal, 
Jer. xxxiv. 8.-22; Col. iv. I. 

The price of a Hebrew slave was calculated by the number 
of years he had to serve up to the next Sabbatical year; or after 
that, if his ear was bored for the new contract before the Elders, 
up to the time of the Jubilee, Lev. xxv. 47—54. 

Another might redeem a slave who then served him, for the 
rest of the time, who was at liberty to sell him again for that 
period. Lev. xxv. 47—49- A Hebrew could not be sold but 
by himself, to one not of his own nation. Lev. xxv. 42 ; see 
also Jos. Ant. lib. 4, 16 , c. 1. s. 2. But they were frequently 
manumitted by their masters voluntary choice, Neb. v. 1—15. 

The slrangci's within the gates were men of other nations, 
hired for certain times; if they adopted the Hebrew faith with¬ 
in the year, they were accounted as Hebrews, and had every 
privilege of Hebrew servants; if not, they went out at the 
expiration of the year—thus the servant abideth not in the 


house for ever, John viii. 35. 

Capital punishment was ordained to all masters who killed 
their servants, Exod. xxi. 20 ; 12 —19; Lev. xxiv. 17; and if 
he lost a limb he was immediately set free. Exod. xxi. 21. 7* 

The Hebrew servants did not perform those menial services 
which were done by the strangers; it was not hard labour but 
personal services which were rendered by the servants of the 
strangers, and from which the Hebrews were exempted y these 
were to work with the master as a son, or. brother, in the busi- 
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Re$s of the farm, until his legal release : lie is to be “ Avuth him,” 
that is, as his master’s companion. See Gill on Lev. xxv. 
39, 40. 

This is quite sufficient to shew the condition, and]treatment 
and period of the ancient slavery, or rather servitude ; and the 
care with which they were regarded is proved by the Centu¬ 
rion’s conduct, whose servant was actually become dear to him, 
Luke vii. 2—4. 

The Colonists have not found here any authority lor -their 
kind of treatment, nor yet for that to their home-born slaves, or 
negro field slaves ; for Eliezer, the slave of Abraham, was sent 
to Nahor with camels, and several men servants, who thus 
addressed Rebecca: “ Let me, I pray thee,drink ajittleAvater 
from thy pitcher. She replied, drink my Lord ; and she hasted, 
and let down the pitcher with her own hand, and gave him to 
drink, and said I will draw water for thy camels also/' &c. 
Gen. xxiv. 18—30. 

This passage renders it obvious that the condition of a home- 
born slave was marked by no degrading circumstance in 
appearance or demeanour. And Laban said, " Come thou 
blessed of the Lord, wherefore standest thou without ?” The 
author in a note observes, “ the reader will judge how far this 
coincides with the manner in which a field slave Avoviid he- 
received by an Englishman of far inferior rank to that of 
Laban.” 

Thus we fihd purchased and home-born servants continually 
placed, by their masters, in stations of the highest trust, and 
exercising the fullest authority as the master’s vice-gevents over 
their household : these are to be found in 2 Sam. xvi. I ; Gen. 
xv. 2, 3, xxiv. 2; Matt. xxv. 14—21 ; Luke xii. 42—4. 

Among the purchased servants, Ave find Joseph raised to the 
highest confidence, Gen. xxxix. 6—8 ; and Viceroy over all 
Egypt# Gen. xli. 38—44; and in authority over nobles and 
mighty men in Pharoah’s dominion. 

Daniel was likewise a slave exalted to the rank of Chief 
Minister of State, in the court of Darius, Dan. vi. 1 ; Gal. iv. 1 ; 
Prov. xvii. 2. Thus, said Solomon, he that delicately brings 
up his slave from a child, shall have him become his son at the 
length,” Prov. xxix. 21. 

If it can be said that these were found to be men of greater 
talents than such aj*modern slaves possess, it may be fairly 
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replied, that the want of due instruction, and the despair of 
freedom, have prevented any of their talents from shewing 
themselves. 

Where a female Hebrew was purchased, her master was 
bound to marry her, for the money of her purchase is that of 
her espousals. Jarcki. If he refused her, at 12 years of age, 
she might be redeemed by her friends without \vaiting ( the sab¬ 
batical period, Exod. xxi. 7, 8; he could not either sell or keep 
her, but must tli®n betroth her to his son, or set her free. Targ. 
Jon.; and give her a handsome maintenance. 

In their religious privileges, there is scarcely any difference 
between them and the rest of the Family—they assembled at the 
same times, and partook of the same passover, &c\ Leviticus 
xxii. 10. 

It is easy to contrast even these few extracts with the case of 
negroes in our colonies, where the hovel, the food, the labour, 
the separation for ever from the dearest ties, degradation, igno¬ 
rance, perpetual and hopeless slavery, and the cart-whip, have 
hitherto been the state of the slaves ! not to mention the Afri¬ 
can purchases, the middle passage, and the disgraceful market 
in the colonial settlement. 

The African slave, though innocent, and though deprived of 
his liberty, in diametrical opposition to every right of man, of 
the law of God, and of every principle of British liberty, goes 
out again no more ; except it be by self-destruction ! 

We have thus contrasted the difference between slavery in 
the 19 th century of the Christian sera, and slavery as it sub¬ 
sisted amongst the Jews, at a period 3000 years behind us in 
civilization, and from 1500 to 1000 years before the light of 
the gospel arose with healing in its beams. 

Our author closes this part of his elaborate and useful work 
with a pious prayer, that we may love as brethren and our 
common Lord; and as he loved us, and gave himself for us, pur¬ 
chasing us with his own blood when we were yet sinners, so 
may we English, who profess to be bible Christians, ever prac¬ 
tice that system of bonds, the only one which our Lord himself 
teaches us, viz. that of drawing the negro Gentile, as well as the 
instructed Christian world, with the cords of love alone, which 
the spirit of Christ our purchaser has emphatically described 
as being the bonds «f man v and to which we v$H sub|om an 
earnest supplication that the means for a more generous and 



humane government, and for a more rel’gigus infraction ef 
our colonial servants now established by the st^, may bo 
means of keeping them no longer a 8 strfwgerg within our 
gate^, but of calling them withiu |he household, and giving 

them n better inheritance as ,pe^M members of thermae hope 
of redemption J 


AFRICAN WARFARE^ 

The negroes when they fight with one another display great 
bravery, but they can never withstand the whites, unless the 
latter suffer themselves to be enticed into the woods. In their 
battles, each grapples hand to hand with one of the enemy, and 
endeavours to throw him dowiiu Frequently without using 
any other weapon, they fire a few musket shot, and the fall of 
a dozen men decides the contest. The vanquished betake 
themselves to flight, and the victors conduct their prisoners to 
their chief. 

A sovereign is seldom made prisoner; he is either put to 
death by the enemy, or prevails upon some of his attendants to 
perform that friendly office for him on the .field of battle. The 
free men taken prisoners are frequently ransomed by .their 
families, who give a more robust slave, or perhaps two in 
exchange for each. Such prisoners as were previously .slaves, 
are rarely ransomed, and are then sold-to the Europeans. 

Tiie most frivolous causes are frequently made the pretexts 
for war; and as a campaign seldom busts longer than seven or 
eight days., the army never takes with it any supply of provi¬ 
sions, but lives at the expense of the villages, whether belonging 
to friend or foe, through which it passes. In the interior in 
those countries, where the Infs are built of earth, the negroes 
surround the villages with walls and fortifications of mud and 
wood; they have even fortresses called iata,.with battlements, 
which enable them to sustain.seiges, .and to make a. vigorous 
resistance. 

There is pn the coast of Africa another kind of warfare, the 
object of which ie nothing but plunder. It is engaged in merely 
for the purpose of obtaining elaves to/ spII to the Europeans, 
nnd usually‘takes -place qp the copfii^ states. The villages 
at a distance from the centre, and jui'lhe borders of forests, '* 
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frequently refuse to pay tribute* and with die more reason, as 
they are acquainted with the excesses of despotism, with which 
they are incessantly threatened, and of which they are fre¬ 
quently the victims. These villages in some measure inde¬ 
pendent, are plundered by the two bprdering powers ; and their 
predatory expeditions are conducted in the following manner 
The Prince determines with his Council what place to sur¬ 
prise. Troops are collected, but the purpose of their assem¬ 
blage is kept profoundly secret; they march the whole night, 
and sometimes several successive days, without knowing the 
place of their destination. The march is so regulated that they 
arrive at day-break at the village, the destruction of which is 
decreed 3 they surround it just when the women are beginning 
to pound millet, and the men, invited by the coolness of the 
air, have resigned themselves to sleep. They enter and fall 
upon thq surprised and terrified inhabitants Such as make 
any resistance are massacreed: the others are ^loaded with 
chains and divided amongst the Prince and his vassals, by whom 
they are sent to the different European factories to be sold. 
Sometimes, however, the inhabitants of a village, apprized by 
their friends or countrymen who are about the Prince, contrive 
to avoid the impending danger. When a negro learns that his 
village is threatened, he sneaks away, and informs the people 
of the approach of the army, whose operations are frustrated, 
either because their attack is repulsed with bravery, or because 
the people, retiring into the woods with‘their cattle^ leave 
behind in their huts such persons only whose age and infirmi* 
ties protect them from slavery. 


OF THE STATE pF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 

Can it be denied that, in a Christian country, the first and 
most sacred duty of *he Legislature, is to provide for the reli¬ 
gious instruction of the people under its government, whether 
bond or free? To reason to this duty from the precepts or 
principles of the gospel, would be idle and absurd; for who 
that has sincerely received Christianity in any of its forms, can 
.for a moment doubt on this subject | If there had been, no ex- 
prets command “ to preach the%ospel to every creature,” the 
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duty of imparting its benignant light to otir helpless and igno¬ 
rant dependants^ would have been found by plain implication 
in every page of the New Testament. But i will not address 
the argument only to the professed disciples of Jesus. A be¬ 
nevolent infidel, even if not blind through his prejudices to the 
temporal effect of the Christian faith, would wish to see the 
miserable bondmen of the Antilles cheered by its happy delu¬ 
sions ; nay, perhaps, the cold blooded philosophical sceptie him¬ 
self, might be content to give over to the school of priestcraft, 
men of whose moral or intellectual culture he must otherwise 
totally despair. 

If any difficulty can arise on this subject, it must be found with 
a party, which I fear is pretty numerous among us ; with the.se 
' nominal, but half doubting and wholly luke-warm Christians, 
%vho are always for disposing of religious topics, whether spe¬ 
culative or/prkctical, by a previous question : but let such per¬ 
sons consider, that there is a great difference, in this life at least, 
between never having been taught Christianity at all, and the 
not knowing or caring whether it be true or false. They them¬ 
selves have obligations to the pulpit and the Bible, of a very im¬ 
portant kind; though less perhaps than they might have if they 
pleased, by all the difference between time and eternity. 

From what other source have flowed those moral principles 
and habits, which such men are not so apt to depreciate, and 
which are clearly essential the well-being of the individuals, 
as well as society at large? Without the lessons of religion, it 
might not have been easy to avoid even the whipping-post or 
the gibbet: for few offenders know much of acts of Parliament 
till they feel their application; though all men in Christian 
lands are taught, thou shalt not steal,” and a thou shalt do no 
murder/* 

Without insisting further on a public duty, which most will 
admit to be obvious and sacred, let us recollect how it is com¬ 
monly fulfilled by the institutions of Christian countries in 
Europe ; that we may the more fairly afterwards estimate the 
conduct of the Colonial Legislature in this most interesting 
point. The means of religious education in general, are either 
privatfe or public. But the latter, if we understand by them 
only, the sermons and public worship of the church, are rarely 
found ^effectual, where the former have been wholly neglected. 
It was not supposed by the framers of lur ecclesiastical system. 
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that public matruetion from the pulpit alone would suffice. Ota 
Che cautery, the instruction of e&eb individual % his Christian 
parents %%d ^psad-fadjeKs, aided by the superintendence of the 
eiargy, is considered m a necessary preparation ior admission 
to the sacred ordinances* Mot only do our private and public 
aehook givo assistance to this necessary worb, but in some 
places it i» happily promoted by the pastoral care of the parish 
priest# or curate, and by the excellent institution of Sunday 
achook; and though it. is too often much neglected* yet tile 
poorest child in Esmgl&M can rarely he wholly destitute of pri¬ 
vate and individual teaching, unless through the remediless 
sregleeiof its irreligious (parents. 

The young, therefore, who in a Christian land, are reason,- 
ably presumed to be the only persons ignorant of the general 
principles of religion, are here, indiyidu&hy as well as collect 
-tively, privately as well as publicly instr ucted- Here too we have 
,chmrdte m every parish, and Cor the most part within a mode* 
uate distance from eyery roan’s habitation, wherein twice on 
-every sabbath the people, whether bkl or young, rich er poor, are 
iastroeted'ln fcMr religious duties; md that not «ply by the 
forms of worship ip which they engage, and by the reading of 
the holy scriptures, but by discourses directly addressed ttp 
them, andwhiehare, or ought to he, adapted to the capacities 
md general characters of the congregation. 

Such are the means provided^ directly or indirectly by the 
"State, for the religious instruction of the people in this country. 
Isi the opinion cf most serious minds, they ought to he further 
extended,* hut no Christian, I trust, regards them US at ad 
redundant. 

The lawgiver of the West Indies had, in this respect, a more 
arduous duty to perform towards the great and helpless mass 
of people committed to his care. 

He could not Justifiably rely on much means of private in¬ 
struction alone as may .suffice in-Europe > ^ot only byre^ann 
of the Obstruction of parental offices by slavery, but alsp, 
because persons @f all ages among tjie people for whom herb#! 
to legislate, had the rfirst elements of Christianity to learn. A 
great portion of the adults badmotogipurfy been brought from 
,a- country, where, .with the exception of a few Mahometans, 
there are none but Pagan inhabitants. Beside?, th® parentfeor 
ancestors even nf the Creole negroes, were of tbesame bapBes 
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description ; and in some of oar colonies, a generation has not 
yet passed away since they were first settled by new-imported 
Africans. 

Subject, perhaps, to very trivia! recent exceptions, there have 
not been, nor yet are in any of our islands any schools fbr the 
education of slaves, in the ordinary sense of the tera education 
as applied, as we apply it, to the children of the poor. The 
schoolmaster, therefore, does not supply what the negroe 
parent from his heathen ignorance is Unable to impart. How 
then are infant slaves to acquire the firet ipdiwients of Christim 
knowledge? It has never, I believe, been pretended, that any 
religious instruction is commonly given by the owner himself, 
by the manager, or any other person employed on the 
plantations. 

How, also, are the adult Pagan negroes brought from 
{Guinea, to be converted to Christianity ? The only education 
of the newly-arrived African, was his damning ; a culture, in 
which religious or moral instruction is no more included, than 
it is in the discipline of a horse breaker. As to the infant 
offspring of the gang, the utmost boast of the planter is, that 
an taking them from their parents, he gives them in charge, by 
wholesale, till they are of an age to be driven, to some old 
female slave of the same heathen race* who is, in a certain de¬ 
gree, attentive to their bodily welfare. Even as animals, they 
ar®, alas ! very grossly neglected: but that they are at all edu¬ 
cated as immortal or rational beings, is more, I repeat, than the 
planters, in their own defence, have ever, to my knowledge, 
thought it necessary to assert. 

That the Colonial Legislators have every where acquiesced 
in this criminal neglect, leaving the master to follow the bent 
of his own irreligious feelings, the statute book of every island, 
will attest. There was indeed an act of Jamaica, of 1690, 
which enjoined masters to instruct their slaves, and to have 
them baptized, when fit for it; but without even the pretence 
of any punishment or remedy for his neglect of this idle injunc¬ 
tion ; and after near a century of acknowledged uselessness, the 
same clause was gravely re-enacted in the meliorating act of 
1788. Dominica, eleven years after, amused us with alike 
enactment ; and the late Curate’s act of Jamaica directs, that 
the slaves shall be instructed in the doctrines of Christianity, 
provided always that Ike master's emmni shall be first had and ob» 



famed . But the only efficient religious slave laws that i hav*> 
met with, are those which prevent the slave being made a free 
man by Ms admission into the Christian church ; for it is a fact 
well worthy of observation, that the first founders of this sla¬ 
very in the English as well as the Dutch colonies, held it to 
bv incompatible with the condition of a Christian man, and 
such as Pagans or Infidels could alone be lawfully subjected 
to; and that consequently baptism was a virtual enfranchise- 
ment. Our Colonial Legislators, therefore, thus far dealt sin¬ 
cerely and efficiently with this sacred subject. fe Be it enacted, 
that no slave shall be free by becoming Christian.” 

In the inquiries of the Privy Council and of Parliament in. 
1788, and the following years,’this defect of the slave laws 
was manifested beyond dispute. Many of the Colonial witnesses 
did not scruple to acknowledge the total neglect of this 
sacred branch of duty by their Legislators; some of them ap¬ 
parently supposing and insinuating, as an excuse, that the 
British Government was the party bound to provide for it; 
while others fairly admitted the fact without attempting to 
offer any explanation, or apology. - 

Stephens’ Slavery of Hie British West Ijulia Colonies delineated, p. 203, 


DISSOLUTE STATE OF MANNERS IN JAMAICA, 

In a place, where, by custom so little restraint is laid on thp 
passions, the Europeans, who at home have always been used 
to greater purity and strictness of manners, are too easily led 
aside to give a loose to every kind of sensual delight. On this 
account some black or yellow Quasheba is sought for, by whom 
a tawny breed is produced. Many are the men pf every rank, 
quality, and degree here, who would rather, riot in these licen¬ 
tious embraces, than share the pure and lawful bliss derived 
from matrimonial, mutual love. Modesty in this respect has 
but very little footing here. He who should be disposed to 
shew any displeasure against such a thing as want of chastity. 
Would for his pains be accounted a simple blockhead; since 
not one in twenty can be persuaded that there is neither sin or 
shame in cohabiting with his slave. Of these men, by far the 
greatest part never marry after they have acquired a fortune ■ 
but usher into the world a tarnished train of beings, among 



whom at their decease, they generally divide their substance'/ 
It is not a little curious to consider the strange maimer in 
which some of them are educated. Instead of being taught any 
mechanic art, whereby they might become useful to the island; 
and enabled to support themselves, young Fuscus, in whom the 
father fondly imagines he sees the reflected dalivn of paternal 
genius, arid Miss Fulvia, who mamma protests has a most deli¬ 
cate ear for music and Frencll, are both of them sent early to 
England, to cultivate and improve the valuable talents which 
nature is supposed to have so wantonly bestowed, and the 
parents, blind with folly, think they have discovered. To ac¬ 
complish this end, no expense nor pains are spared : the indul¬ 
gent father, big with expectation of the future eclat of his 
hopefid progeny. 


.. ■ - - - ---“ disdains 

The vulgar tutor, and the rustic school, 

To which the dull cit semis his low born fool. 

By our wise sire to London are they brought, 

To learn those arts that high bred youths are taught; 

Attended, drest, and train’d with cost and care, 

Just like some wealthy duke’s apparent-heir.” 

Master is sent to Westminster or Eton, to be instructed in the 
elements of learning among students of the first rank that 
wealth and family can give: whilst Miss is placed at Chelsea, 
or some other famed seminary, where she learns music, 
dancing, French, and the whole circle of female bon ton, proper 
for the accomplishment of fine women. After much time and 
money bestowed on their education and great encomiums trans¬ 
mitted, (by those whose interest it is to make them,) on their 
very uncommon genius and proficiency, at length they return 
to visit their relations. From this period much of their future 
misery may be dated. Miss faints at the sight of her relations, 
especially when papa tells her, that black Quasheba is her own 
mother: The young gentleman too, after his introduction, 
begins to discover that the knowledge he has gained, has only 
contributed to make him more susceptible of keen reflections, 
arising from his unfortunate birth. He is soon, perhaps, left to 
herd among his black kindred, and converse with Quashee and 
Mungo, instead of his school-fellows. Sir George, dr my Lord : 
while Mademoiselle, instead of modish French, must learn to 
prattle gibberish, with her cousins Mimba and Chloe: for how- 
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ever welTthis yellow brood may be received in England, yet 
here so great is the distinction kept up between white and 
mixed complexions, that very seldom are they seen together.in 
a familiar way, though every advantage of dress or fortune 
should centre with the latter. Under this distinction it is im¬ 
possible but that a well educated mulatto must lead a very un¬ 
pleasant kind of a life here; and justly may apply to her re¬ 
puted father what Iphicrates said of his; “ After all your 
pains you have made me no better than a slave : on the other 
hand, my mother did every thing in her power to make me free. 9 ' 
On first arriving here, a civilized European may be apt to think 
it impudent and shameful, that even bachelors should publicly 
avow their keeping negroe or mulatto mistresses; but they are 
still more shocked at seeing a group of white legitimate, and 
mulatto illegitimate children all claimed by the same married 
father, and all bred up together under the same roof. Habit, 
however, and the prevailing fashion, reconcile such scenes, and 
lessen the abhorrence excited by their first impressions. 

Long,’* Hiiitoij of Jamaica, *oi. 2, page 328. 


THE CRIMINALITY OF NEGLECTING TO INSTRUCT THE 
NEGROES IN THE WEST INDIES. 

When we look at Christianity, as planted in the midst of the 
Paganism of the West Indies, we may blush for its dishonoured 
name, and its withered honours; honours never so tarnished in 
any hands as our own, and those of a few other protestant colo¬ 
nial powers. Look at Christianity, and look at Paganism, as 
they co-exist in the West Indies. Are they, (with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, modern in date, and limited in extent,) in conflict ? 
Lias paganism any fears of attack ? Has Christianity any ardour 
of conquest ? Age after age passed away, and they still reposed 
together in dull and slumbering harmony. The form of Chris¬ 
tianity was there, but it was destitute of life; the heart was 
without feeling, and the hand without activity. The pagan 
felt that he had no share in the care and compassion of the 
Christian, and the Christian resigned the pagan to his ignorance 
and spiritual dangers;—as a matter of course, he was to remain 
untaught, unpitied, and unsaved. There was Christianity with 
her whole apparatus of instruction and salvation, and hope, and * 



joy ; but not for the negt’oe t her temples rOae, but to hioithey 
were not. the house of prayer. The holy font of baptism was 
there, but not that he might “ wash away his sins, calling uporfc 
the name of the Lordthe broken sacramental bread was there, 
but not that he might Oat and live for ever i the ministers of 
Christ were there, but the negroes were considered “ no part 
of their charge,” nor from their limited number, could they be 
to any great cXteht. What excuse then, is there, what pallia** 
tion, for ages of criminal neglect by the nation at large, for this 
chill and heartless Christianity ? 

Watson's Religious Instrticlioh of tlte Slaves 1ft the W<S»t India Colonic adeostatert (tad JefthtUal, p. 1£, 


The majority of persons connected with slave property stand 
chargeable With criminal neglect, or the great proportion of 
slaves would not now be degraded and immoral Pagans. Not 
a few have been still more criminally hostile and persecuting* 
They have paced round their enclosures of darkness and vice, 
intent upon nothing so much as to scowl away the messengers 
of light and mercy, by whatever name they might be called, 
and to seal up the wretched people under their power in igno¬ 
rance and barbarism. This has been the spirit of individuals 
in some islands, and the spirit of the community in others, 
as Barbadoes and Oemerara. * But still, in the Colonies collec¬ 
tively, religion has had its advocates, and slave instruction its 
fostering friends ; and for a few past years, the number has 
been increasing. Pious and benevolent proprietors at home 
and abroad, have felt their responsibility to God, and have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by a generous flow of feeling to man ; 
and to them the greater honour is due from us, because they 
too ha ve had to bear the reproach of fanaticism, and have had 
to dare to be singular. It is in only two or three of the Colo¬ 
nies that men calling themselves Christians* stand guard before 
every avenue of the kingdom of darkness, alarmed at the 
approach of every foot which is shod With the preparation of 
the gospel ; painfully and pitifully anxious that Satan should 
keep his goods in peace; and placing all their hope of safety 
and prosperity in the perpetual exclusion of their slaves from 
the light and hopes of the gospel. All thi3 alarm at peaceful 
men arid the peaceful gospel which they preach, would be even 
ridiculous, did it not operate to obstruct a work of so much ne¬ 
cessity and mercy. Better thoughts, we trust, will ere long 
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prevail among tins class of misinformed or prejudiced persons, 
)For the Colonies generally, they are largely open to the work 
of charity: in almost every place there are some, who will give 
a. cheering welcome to your missionaries, and in every place the 
negroes themsel ves are prepared to listen to the heavenly mes¬ 
sage : for, let what else be said of them, this, cannot be alleged, 
that they turn away their ears from instruction; Plant your 
missionaries where you will, they trill not fail to surround 
themselves with crowds of attentive negroe hearers; 

There was a time, when the scene presented by West indiart 
Society was almost unmitigated; when it was an almost unva¬ 
ried mass of human suffering on the one hand, and dissipation 
and immorality on the other : when little was seen but the 
harsh lord, and despairing slave; gloomy servitude, and a 
proud and vexatious tyranny: when almost every youth who 
was sent from the parent country to take up his residence there, 
hoyreyer generous in his nature, however fortified by his edu¬ 
cation, plunged into an atmosphere thick with the moral infec¬ 
tion, and lost by a rapid process, his humanity, his principles, 
and his morals. Here was the re-action and the curse of sla¬ 
very; it had its revenge in the corruption and moral death 
which it spread around it. Men in possession of Christian 
truth refused to apply the corrective to Paganism, and Pagan¬ 
ism turned its transforming power upon themThe white 
man became black; and the slaves' over whom he ruled, only 
served to exasperate his temper, and to give vigour to his pas¬ 
sions : they provoked his pride, irritated his anger, plunged him 
in sensuality, obdurated his heart, and fixed upon the Christian 
name, the degrading marks of a heathen character. But better 
and brighter scenes have now, for many years past, been dis¬ 
playing themselves, partly by the influence of the rising spirit 
of religion in the parent country extending itself to the Colo¬ 
nies, and partly by the direct operations of piety and zeal in the 
Colonies themselves. ’’ The benevolent planter, the religious 
manager, are not unfrequeutly seen. Many persons resident 
in towns, of respectable rank in society, have for some years 
given, and are still giving, the influence of their station, and the 
activity of their endeavours to do good. 

Ibid, page 27, feS. 
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“ Freedom lias a thousand charms to show, 

44 That slaves, howe’er contented, never know. 

44 Religion, virtue, truth, wliate’er we call 
u A blessing,—freedom is the pledge of all/* * Cowper. 


*JpHE West Indian body resident in this country, in the 
Resolutions which they adopted at a Meeting held on the 
10th February last, assert a right of property in the Negroes, 
their fellow men and fellow subjects, as absolute and unqualified 
as that which is possessed in any inanimate chattel. 

Herein consists that ineffaceable distinction between them 
and the Anti-Slavery Society. The latter, and all who take 
their view of the subject, may not only consent to delay, but 
may consistently recommend it, as affording the best means of 
ensuring to the injured Negro race the full benefit of their 
intended deliverance. They may, and they do, most earnestly 
wish to accomplish this great end with the smallest personal 
risk, and the least immediate disadvantage to the slave owner. 
They may cheerfully submit to their share of any loss which 
shall be proved to be incurred by the change; but they cannot 
yield one atom of their principle. That nothing can justify the 
making one man a slave, or even the retention of one man in 
slavery, longer than the j«ai benefit of the slave himself, viewed 
in ail his circumstances and relations, may require. Every step 
to be taken ought to conduce to that end, and will be more or 
less valuable in proportion to its tendency to accomplish it with 
the least possible delay or danger. The mitigation of the 
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enormous evils incident to the servile state is, in itself, a real 
and. a great good—undeniably so; but it is yet chiefly im¬ 
portant 4s preparing the slave for the fullest enjoyment of his 
imprescriptible right. Liberty, by raising his condition, 
meliorating his moral feelings and habits, and affording the 
means of opening his mind to a sense of the duties as well as 
the blessings of his new situation. To grant this amelioration, 
not as a means hut as an end to be rested in—to concede as a 
favour that they shall be less worked and better fed, more 
conveniently lodged and more fully clothed, nay, perhaps even 
somewhat instructed, but all without any reference to eventual 
liberty either for themselves or their chiid?e nr —a determina¬ 
tion to go on for ever sinning against man and God—denying 
or refusing to acknowledge the eternal distinction between the 
rational and the brute creation—an insult upon humanity, 
and a mockery of justice—and is at the same time no less 
absurd than it is criminal. 

It is thus that these sentiments, in which >ve cordially concur, 
are expressed in 

THE REPORT OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 

which has recently been published, and from which we shall 
furnish our readers with copious extracts. 

After recording the formation and objects of the Society, the 
Report details the measures adopted by Government in reference 
to Colonial slavery, and observes, “The instructions of His 
Majesty's Government to the Colonial Authorities, as contained 
jn Lorcj Bathurst’s circular letters of the 28th May and 9th 
July; *823, were framed in an unexceptionable spirit of 
moderation, and were directed to objects of the very highest 
importance ; and had they been carried into effect, would have 
produced a most beneficial effect on the condition of the slaves. 
These instructions, however. Honourable as they were to the 
Government, were met in some cases by refusal, and in others 
by menaces of resistance. 

“ Even in those Colonies where the power of making laws is 
vested immediately and wholly in the Crown, the reforms 
proposed by His Majesty's Government, having been submitted 
to the previous, consideration of the local authorities, experi¬ 
enced the same opposition and delay as in the Colonies possess¬ 
ing legislative Assemblies of their own. 
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f< It was no more than might have been expected, that while 
a chance remained of dissuading or deterring the Government 
from perseverance in its purposes of reform, the proprietors of 
slaves filling offices in the Colonies would not be sparing of 
their objections, nor the White population in general of their 
clamours and alarms. Ai^d even if Governors or public bodies, 
acting in the Colonies, were perfectly well disposed to carry 
those reforms into effect, they would still find the delegation of 
legislative power on topics so delicate was a burden hard to be 
sustained. An imperative order would relieve them from 
embarrassment; whilst a discretional authority could not be 
exercised, in opposition to local prejudices and passions, 
without sacrifices of a very painful kind. In the Mother 
Country alone can laws on this subject be effectually, and at 
the same time safely, made.” 

The absurdity of the alleged, danger of discussion in Britain of 
the subject of emancipation is thus forcibly exposed .—“ It will 
be recollected, that, last year when the question of slavery was 
first agitated in Parliament, its agitation was strongly objected 
to by the West Indians, both at home and abroad, on the 
ground of this apprehended danger. And yet so little were 
the Colonists themselves affected by the consideration, that 
their own newspapers, over the conduct of which they possess 
a complete controul, have ever since been filled with the most 
violent declamations on the subject. Those very discussions, 
which, when they took place in this country, were denounced 
as sure to produce the most disastrous results in the West 
Indies, have been uniformly republished and circulated in the 
newspapers of the different Colonies, although these are the 
only sources of intelligence which commonly meet the eye even 
of the White population, or to which the other classes, whether 
free or slaves, v;lio can read,.have access. Nay, the instructions 
of Earl Bathurst himself, which embodied the proposed reforms 
of the slave system almost in a form of a mandate from His 
Majesty, were published at length in the Colonial Journals, 
accompanied by acrimonious and inflammatory comments, and, 
in some cases, by an avowal on the part of the Planters, of a 
determination to resist to the utmost the benevolent intentions 
of the King and the Parliament towards their slaves. 

“It is surely too much, then, for the West Indians, under 
such circumstances, to object to the public discussion of slavery 
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in England, as pregnant with danger to the peace of the 
Colonies.” 

The reference to the Demerara Conspiracy,—to the Martyr¬ 
dom, (for so We must consider it,) of the Missionary Smith,— 
to the noble conduct of the Government Chaplain, the Rev. 
Mr. Austin,—and to the outrage at Barbadees, we omit for 
want of room. Of the procedure of Gbverniriejit consequent upon 
the King's Speech , relative to the state of the slaves , the Committee 
observe, though the King’s Ministers “ have pronounced no 
express decision on the various points in controversy, they have 
adopted resolutions, and issued orders and instructions, which 
virtually admit the existence of most of the evils with which 
the system was charged. 

“ If the reforms, however, prescribed by this Order in 
Council were confined to Trinidad, not more than about a 
fortieth part of the slave population in the British dominions 
would be benefited. But it is the declared intention of His 
Majesty’s Ministers to extend the same system to St. Lucie, 
Demerara, Berbice, and the Mauritius; and also, as far as it 
has not been already anticipated, to the Cape of Good Hope. 
These six Colonies comprehend a population of about 220,000 
slaves. But even after these have become the subjects of this 
amended system, there wifi still remain about 600,O()0 slaves, 
residing in Colonies which have local legislatures, whom the 
proposed reforms by Royal Authority will not reach. It 
seems to be the present purpose of His Majesty's Government 
to proceed with these Colonies in the Way of recommendation and 
example. The Trinidad Order in Council is to be presented to 
them as a model for their imitation, and they are to be invited 
to copy it. When the Committee, however, look back to the 
history of the iast 3b years, or even to the transactions of the 
last 12 months, they find it difficult to indulge a hope that the 
Assemblies will accede, in any effectual way, to such improve¬ 
ments as these,* or that they will concur in such further 
measures for the gradual abolition of slavery itself, as His 
Majesty’s Ministers have it in contemplation hereafter to adopt. 

“ The condemnation of the benevolent purposes of Govern¬ 
ment, continues to be too loud and indignant to justify the.hope 
of the early and effectual co-operation of the Colonial Assem¬ 
blies. And let it not be forgotten, that the delay thus produced, 
to the length of which there is no express limit, is of itse^* a 
great evil. Besides the dangers to be apprehended from 
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suspense and agitation, the nation contracts additional guilt 
by the unnecessary postponement of those reforms, the moral 
obligation of which has been unequivocally admitted.” 

After arguing from the case of St. Domingc, the impolicy of 
slave labour in preference to that of free men, the Report 
proceeds, <<r While your Committee feel persuaded cf the superi¬ 
ority of free over slave labour, and of the advantage which 
would result to the master himself, both as a land-owner and a 
capitalist, from the substitution of the former for the latter; let 
it not be supposed that they are desirous of shrinking from 
their share of the burden of any loss which this great measure 
of policy may cause to individuals. They admit that the 
existence of slavery is a national crime; and that the nation, in 
getting rid of it, should take care that no individual shall 
sustain an undue portion of the loss which may thereby be 
incurred. But, on the other hand, the Planters, to entitle 
themselves to a fair indemnity, ought willingly and cordially 
to co-operate with the Nation at large, in bsinging this great 
moral and political evil to the earliest possible termination. 
Of such co-operation, however, judging from the past, the 
Committee are forced to confess that they dare not indulge any 
very sanguine hope. At the same time they readily admit, 
that there is a wide distinction to be taken between many 
enlightened West Indians residing in England, and the great 
body of Planters, Agents, Managers, and Overseers, who form 
the White population of the Colonies; who there engross all 
power, civil and political, to the exclusion of every other class; 
and whose dominion over the slaves has no effectual limit, but 
is, to all practical purposes, absolute and uncontrolled. It is 
natural that men in the possession of such unmeasured 
despotism, (and what mind is strong enough to resist its malign 
influence ?) should eagerly endeavour to maintain their pre¬ 
eminence, and should resent and resist, to the utmost of their 
power, every attempt, however just and expedient, to abridge 
their authority, or to prevent its abuse; and still more the 
purpose of reducing them to a state of subjection to the same 
laws, the equal protection of which it is proposed to extend to 
the slaves. 

“ It is not a little remarkable, as illustrating the distinction 
wh§elx has been adverted to, between the Planters resident in 
Great Britain and those resident in the Colonies, that the same 
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resolution of the Legislature, and the same measures of Govern¬ 
ment, which have spread the dame of dissatisfaction and almost 
of rebellion among the Whites from one end of the Antilles to 
the other, should have been generally assented to and acquiesced 
in by every West Indian in Parliament.? 

On the support administered to Colonial bondage by the home 
consumption of West India sugar, it is observed, There is now 
an almost universal admission that the slavery which exists in 
our Colonies is contrary to justice and humanity, and repugnant 
to the principles of Christianity. Indeed, that that species of 
slavery and Christianity cannot co-exist, is the undisguised 
and avowed opinion of those who best know its real nature, 
the Planters of Demerara. But has it been sufficiently 
considered by the people of England, in what degree every 
individual amongst them is instrumental in upholding this 
condemned system ? Every man. Woman and child in Great 
Britain consumes more or less sugar. By means of bounties 
and protecting duties, the price of that article is enhanced 
to the consumer to the extent of at least a penny a pound, 
which on the whole consumption amounts to one million and 
a half of pounds sterling. The people of Great Britain, 
therefore, are thus made to pay to the West Indies at least 
a million and a half more for their sugar than they would 
pay for it, if they were at liberty to procure it from other 
parts evsn of our own dominions. And it is this very million 
and a half, and this alone, actually paid out of their pockets, 
which for years past has supported, and which to the present 
hour does still support, the slavery they reprobate. Is there 
then, surely the people of this country have a right to ask, 
either reason or justice in thus compelling millions who abhor 
the oppression and condemn the impolicy of Colonial slavery, to 
continue to pay a heavy tax, not for the privilege of abolishing 
it, but for a forced participation in the crime of supporting it ? 
Is it not a grievance against which they ought, and may be 
expected, universally, and then of course successfully, to 
remonstrate ? 

“ The subject of the sugar duties, it has been intimated, 
is to undergo revision in the ensuing session of Parliament. 
There will then be an opportunity of making known the 
public feeling respecting it. And should the. result di£appoin| 
their |vishes, let it be recollected, that !t Will stiA be in the 



power of every individual to give them effect, by renouncing 
the use of sugar grown by slaves, and preferring to it the 
produce of free labour.** 

After mentioning some prospects of improvement in St. 
Kitts, Grenada, and Antigua, and the abolition of an inter¬ 
colonial slave trade hitherto subsisting, the Report thus 
Concludes,—► 

“ Confiding as they do in the upright intentions and concur¬ 
rent views of His Majesty's Ministers, however they may 
differ with respect to some of the means of carrying their 
common purposes into effect, the Committee have at present 
no specific measures to propose to the adoption of their friends, 
beyond that general vigilance which the large interests 
involved in the question call for, and those occasional efforts 
which may be required to obviate any attempts made to 
mislead the public mind through the medium of the press. 
With this exception, their part seems to be to wait the course 
oi events, and to be guided in their future proceedings by the 
circumstances which may arise. It would argue insensibility, 
however, to the goodness of Providence, if they were to close 
their Report, without expressing their gratitude for the 
progress already made, and for the brighter prospects which 
they trust are opening upon them; and without declaring 
their firm and settled conviction* that a cause resting on such 
principles is absolutely certain of eventual success.’* 


Montesquieu’s celebrated chapter on the Slavery 
of the Negroes is so curious that we give the bulk of it :—r* 
“ Were I to vindicate our right to make slaves of the negroes, 
these should be my arguments,—-The Europeans having exter- 
pated the Americans, they were obliged to make slaves of the 
Africans for clearing such vast tracts of land.—‘Sugar would be 
too dear, if the plants which produce it were cultivated by any 
other than slaves.—-These creatures are all over black, and with 
such a flat nose, that they can hardly be pitied.—It is hardly 
to be believed, that God, who is such a wise Being, should 
place a soul, especially a good soul, in such a black, ugly body. 
The negroes prefer, a jjlasfs necklace to that gold, which polite 
nations so highly value. cJh ihe/e be a greater proof of their 
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want of common sense? It is impossible for us to suppose 
these creatures to be men, because allowing them to be men, 
a suspicion would follow that we ourselves are not Christians.” 

And yet we are assured by an historian of no less authority 
than the Abbe Raynal, that when a law, passed in Jamaica, 
prohibiting a man of colour from inheriting more than a certain 
small limited sum, was brought before the notice of the British 
Parliament, “ one of the most celebrated orators in the House of 
Commons declared cpenly against the negroes. His opinion was 
that they were a set of vile beings, of a species different from 
ours. The testimony of Montesquieu was the strongest of his 
arguments, and he read with confidence the ironical chapter 
of laws upon slavery. None of his hearers suspected the real 
views of so judicious a writer; and his authority influenced the 
whole British Senate.” We trust the British Senate is grown 
wiser; for amongst these vile beings, in this species infra- 
human, (depressed indeed, to our shame it must be allowed, 
almost to a level with the brutes,) instances are not wanting of 
patient suflering and noble daring; of exalted genius and 
/elevated piety, which shew of what they are capable under 
more favourable auspices. We adduce, from the historian 
above alluded to, an anecdote, which cannot be read without 
emotion, as illustrating a strength of character in this degraded 
race, wlqch, under the influence of Christian principles, would 
have raised its possessor to respectability and usefulness, 

AN INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF A NEGRO OF ST. KITTS. 

ft was at St. Christiphus that in 1756 was exhibited a scene 
worthy of being recounted. A Negro had from his childhood 
partaken c#F the amusements of his young master. This famili¬ 
arity which is commonly so dangerous, extended the ideas of 
the slave, without altering his character. Quazy soon deserved 
to be chosen overseer over the labourers and over the plantations, 
and he displayed in that important post an uncommon share 
of understating and indefatigable seal. His conduct and his 
talents increased his favour, which appeared to be unalterably 
fixed, when this director, hitherto so much beloved, and so 
much distinguished, was suspected of having infringed the 
established laws of the police, and was publicly threatened with 
an humiliating punishment. A slave wljo has for a long time 
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escaped chastisement is infinitely jealous of that distinction, 
Quazy, who dreaded sliame more than the grave, and who did 
not flatter himself with b.eing able to avert the sentence 
pronounced against him by his entreaties, went out in the 
middle of the night, in order to obtain a powerful mediation. 
His master unfortunately perceived and attempted to stop him. 
They grappled with each other:—and these two dexterous and 
vigorous champions wrestled for some time, with varied success. 
At length the slave threw down his inflexible master, and kept 
him in that disagreeable situation ; when, putting a dagger to 
his breast, he addressed him in the following terms:-— 

« Master, I have been brought up with you. Your pleasures 
have been mine. My heart has never known any other interest 
than yours. I am innocent of the trifling offence of which I am 
accused: but had I even been guilty, you ought to have 
forgiven me. All my senses are roused with indignation at the 
affront which you are preparing for me ; thus it is that I will 
avoid it/' On saying these words he cut his own throat, and 
fell down without cursing the tyrant whom he covered with his 
blood. 

How forcibly does such a history call for 

THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF THE NEGROES 

for what might not have been expected from such a character 
under the culture of Christian teachers ? But, Christian 
instruction is withheld; nay, it is virtually forbidden; not 
indeed by the Government at home, but by the Planters abroad. 
Thus one clergyman laments the necessity, if the negroes are 
to l k instructed by the clergy, of the latter “ going in continual 
and painful pursuit of reasonable opportunities of addressing 
them.” Another, who had endeavoured to obtain leave to 
preach upon the plantations, “found that this plan was regarded 
as an innovation, of questionable utility, and thought it wise to 
desist from it,” A third, who “ had made known to the prin¬ 
cipal proprietors and attorneys in his parish his readiness to 
attend for the instruction of their slaves, was unable to obtain 
the consent of more than two of them.” Whilst another seems 
to acknowledge that ignorance and starvation were the horns 
of the dilemma within which the poor creatures are enclosed. 
To his remonstrances at the scanty attendance at church, they 
replied, “ that if they come to church they must starve, as 
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Sunday wau the only day they had to cultivate their gardens.” 
He admits the justice of the plea.* It was the conviction of 
another clergyman that“ nothing could be done successfully 
for the promotion of religion amongst the slaves, without the 
countenance and support of the owners.” It cannot be forgot¬ 
ten, that the instruction of the negroes was regarded with such 
abhorrence by the indignant Barbadeans, as to arouse them to 
level with the ground the edifice devoted to religious exercices, 
and to drive the obnoxious minister from their shores, with a 
relentless rancour, which the circumstances of his wife alone 
ought to have repressed,—she was pregnant. But pregnant, 
and seized with labour as she was during their escape from the 
island, “ the fury of the waves” was less terrible than “ the 
madness of the people,” whilst they looked for protection to 
that God who alike “ stilleth both.”+ 

Neither can it be denied, that this result at least> has arisen 
from the late proceedings at Demerara; viz. that the Planters 
of that Colony have manifested their conviction that their 
system of slavery, and the religious instruction of the slaves cannot 
stand together. 

We have indeed been told, (and many a pious mind has been 
shocked with the relation,) of baptisms, even by thousands, 
within the limits of a parish, and the revolution of a year. 
From such sickening contemplations, the serious mind will 
turn with more pleasurable emotions, towards the efforts made 
by the religious education of the Negro children, whether 
within or without the pale of the establishment. To expect 
much in this way from the parochial clergy, would perhaps be 
as one of themselves expresses it, “to expect unnatural and 
Unreasonable exertions.” Much, however, has been effected, 
and more is in the way of being accomplished, by the labourers 
of the Church and other Missionary Societies. At this moment 


* We are aware that legislative provisions are enacted which will partially 
remove this plea. 

+ Many individual Proprietors, as well as some of the Colonial Assemblies, 
seem actuated by a different spirit, in regard to religious instruction, from the 
inhabitants of Demerara and Barbadoes; and the desire to impart the blessings 
of Christianity to their slaves appears to be extending itself among them. 31 ay 
it increase more and more, and may its effects be more generally manifested! 
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especially there are inviting openings presenting themselves to 
to the Moravian Missions. “At Lenox, in the parish of 
Westmoreland, in Jamaica, a grant of land has been offered, 
accompanied by an urgent invitation, to the brethren, to 
establish a new station there. It is calculated that there are 
from 3000 to 4000 negroes, (besides others,} who will thus be 
brought within the reach of the gospel, and who are at present 
at the distance of above 20 miles from the parish church, and 
25 or 30 from any other missionary station/' Let it ever be 
borne in mind by the advocates for Emancipation, that a mere 
cessation of Slavery without previous cultivation, would prove a 
bane equally injurious to black and to white. But the spiritual 
culture of the population of the West Indies whether bond or 
free, will surely be advanced, we trust, with a rapidity and 
labour hitherto unknown. Much, very much, will be looked 
for from the establishment of Episcopacy in the Islands. It 
was important “that a spiritual head should be appointed, 
through whom Government might concert measures for the 
general improvement of the people. The great family of 
Africans, in particular, wanted a general Guardian, whom 
they should know to have been appointed by the nation to su¬ 
perintend their spiritual state, and through whom \ b»y might 
know they were subjects of the King ” The bishops of the West 
Indies will have it in their power, with the blessing of God, 
to do extensive good. The eyes of serious people of England 
will be fixed upon them. But their post is an arduous one, 
and lays claim to the prayers of all who are interested for the 
glory of God and the spiritual welfare of the West Indians. 


“ Allow me, that if among the various races of human kind, 
one be found, which has been treated with greater harshness by 
the rest, from its possessing in a less degree, the means of re¬ 
sistance ; one, whose history is drawn with a deeper pencilling 
of injury and wretchedness;—that race, wherever found, is en¬ 
titled to the largest share of the compassion of the Christian 
church, and especially of those Christian nations, which, in a 
period of past darkness and crime have had the greatest share 
in inflicting this injustice,—and you concede to me the ground 
of a strong appeal in favour of the Negro race, the most unfor- 
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tunate of the family of man. Abundantly has it multiplied, 
but only to furnish victims to the fraud and avarice of other na¬ 
tions. From age to age its existence may be traced upon its 
own sun-burnt continent; but ages, which have produced revo¬ 
lutions in favour of other countries, have left Africa still the 
common plunder of every invader.” 

Watson's Religious Instruction of the Slaves in the 
West India Colonies defended.-— Page 6. 


Under the present state of West Indian affairs, the first object 
of our desire would be to receive favourable intelligence of the 
gradual progress of amelioration in the government of our Colo¬ 
nies ; the next, to be without intelligence of any kind. If we 
cannot be gratified with positive assurances of a happier line of 
policy having actually commenced, we are, at least, enabled to 
draw from the continued silence and stillness which prevail, an 
inference in favour of subordination on the part of the slave, 
and forbearance on the part of the master. But let not the 
people of Great Britain be led from hence to conclude, that im¬ 
provement is rapidly going forward in the West Indies: let 
them not imagine, because Ministers have taken active and 
vigorous measures to enforce, by direct interference, as well as 
by example and precept, a milder and less intolerable system of 
oppression, that our Colonial policy is therefore sufficiently cor¬ 
rected, or our duties as a Christian nation adequately fulfilled : 
let them not believe that Paganism is dethroned, or Christianity 
taking deep root amongst our slave population. All the efforts 
hitherto made to accomplish so desirable a purpose, are as no¬ 
thing compared to the degree of spiritual bondage, in which the 
Negro race is still held. We almost despair of seeing the day, 
in which the cheering light of the gospel shall be permitted, 
under the blessing of God, to shine broadly and extensively on 
that benighted portion of our fellow subjects, till genuine reli¬ 
gion shall have taken firmer hold on the bulk of professing 
Christians in this country. But never should the exertions of 
the Abolitionists cease in behalf of those wretched outcasts of 
society, whose colour has been supposed to imprint upon them 
the stamp of inferiority to the rest of their species, and the mark 
of an incurable degradation, until they shall at length be treated 
as children of the same family with ourselves here, and as born 
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to become inheritors of the same glorious immortality, here¬ 
after. 

The Planter may be excused for entertaining some misgivings 
as to the instruction of his slaves, lest knowledge and a state of 
slavery should prove imcompatible with each other. It may 
be that such fears are not altogether unfounded: for there is a 
“ knowledge that puffeth up,” and unless it is accompanied with 
religious instruction might possibly terminate in eon fusion and 
bloodshed. But when did the inculcation of the principles of 
genuine religion in the heart of man ever lead to tumult and 
sedition ? Does not the religion we profess teach us in whatso¬ 
ever state weave, therewith to be content? Does it not instruct 
us to do our duty, not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but as 
serving the Lord ? Does it not command us to submit to every 
ordinance of man for’the Lord's sake ?—to love our enemies . 
and to do gopd to them who despitefully use us, and persecute 
us r Let those who vindicate the continuance of slavery from 
the testimony of scripture, at least take scripture for their guide 
in the treatment of their slaves. Let that be the first step 
towards the improvement of their condition, and we might 
almost venture to predict, that the love, and peace, and good¬ 
will which the slaves of old bore towards the Patriarchs, would 
usurp the place of the fear, and hatred, and insubordination, 
which characterize the slaves of these days in their conduct 
towards the planters. 


MONTGOMERY’S WEST INDIES, PART SECOND. 


“ Freighted with curses was the bark which bore 
The spoilers of the West to Guinea's shores 
Heavy with groans of anguish blew the gales 
That swelTd that fatal bark’s returning sails s 
Old ocean shrunk, as o’er his surface flew 
The human cargo and the demon crew. 

—Thenceforth unnumber’d as the waves that roll 
From sun to sun, or pass from pole to pole; 
Outcasts and exiles, from their country torn, 

In floating dungeons o’er the gulph were borne; 
—The valiant seiz’d, in peril-daring fight; 

The weak surpris’d in nakedness and night; 
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Subject* by mercenary despot* sold ; 

Victims of justice prostitute for gold; 

Brothers by brothers, friends by friends betray’d ; 
Snar’d in her lover’s arms the trusting maid ; 

The faithful wife by her false lord estrang’d, 

For one wild cup of drunken bliss exchang’d: 

From the brute-mother’s knee the infant boy 
Kidnapped in slumber, barter’d for a toy ; 

The father resting at liis father’s tree 
Doom’d by the son to die beyond the sea: 

—All bonds of kindred, law, alliance broke. 

All ranks, all nations, crouching to the yoke: 

From fields of light, unshadowed dimes that lie 
Panting beneath the snn’s meridian eye, 

From hidden Ethiopia’s utmost land ; 

From Zaara’s fickle wilderness of sand; 

From Congo’s blazing plains, and blooming woods; 
From Whidah’s bills, that gush with golden floods, 
Thus childless as the Chambleam died 
Afric’s strong sons the ravening waste supplied; 

Of hardier fibre to endure the yoke, 

And self-renewed beneath the severing stroke; 

As grim oppression crush’d them to the tomb. 

Their fruitful parents’ miserable womb 

Teem’d with fresh myriads, crowded o’er the waves, 

Heirs to their toil, their sufferings, and their graves.” 


WAR AND ENSLAVEMENT OF AFRICAN PRISO¬ 
NERS-, WITH THE METHOD OF SURPRISING- A 
NEGRO VILLAGE BY THE MOORS. 

When a whole horde or tribe of Africans retires to Mount 
Atlas, or to the Oases for the rainy season, all the persons be¬ 
longing to it assemble arid march in order. If no chief has 
been previously appointed, they then elect one, whom they 
implicitly obey. Every man capable of bearing arms contributes 
to the general defence. The slaves and women drive the cattle; 
the horsemen keep on the look-out, and if any suspicious troop 
is perceived the caravan halts, and preparations are made for 
battle. It is but rarely, however, that they come to an engage¬ 
ment. If the enemy deems himself strong enough, he falls 
upon the cattle and carries them off; if not, he retires. 
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The horde encamps every night. The avenues to the camp 
are guarded by sentinels, who, like our watchmen, set up loud 
shouts from time to time to prove that they are not asleep. 
Their weapons are muskets and pistols, which they procure 
from the Europeans. But these arms, which are in general 
faulty, are soon rendered useless by the dampness of the cli¬ 
mate. Any repair, however slight, is above the skill of their 
workmen. They have also sabres and daggers, partly manu¬ 
factured in the country, and zagayes oi* darts, which they make 
themselves. 

Among some of the tribes a large kettle-drum is placed under 
the care of one of the principal persons. This drum is employed 
either to call the people to arms, or to announce that.an Arab 
has lost himself in the desert, or that the camels have gone 
astray. 

When two tribes are at war, a single action often settles the 
quarrel. They march without order or discipline; the cavalry 
dash forward ; the camels trained to the fight, rushing upon one 
another, with all the fury displayed by their masters, bite and 
tear their adversaries; the combatants engage hand to hand, 
without taking any prisoners. If a soldier falls into their power 
they cut him in pieces, and the loss of fifteen or twenty mep 
decides the fortune of the day, and of the campaign. 

The men are not compelled to go to battle, but whoever re¬ 
fuses is branded with infamy. If any families of a tribe have 
not coincided in the opinion which has prevailed, they take no 
part in the war, form; & distinct horde, or sometimes even join 
the enemy against their countrymen, without being on that ac¬ 
count regarded as traitors or rebels. On the restoration of peaces 
they return to their tribe. 

The negociations for peace are always committed to the 
management of the women, in compliment to their intelligence 
and address. The wives of the chiefs are charged with this 
honourable commission. The tribes bordering on the Senegal, 
particularly the Assounas, are a terror to the Negroes on the 
opposite bank. Their desire to procure slaves to relieve them¬ 
selves from all kinds of labour, and especially from the atten¬ 
dance on their cattle, and their passion for fire-arms, and other 
European commodities, cause them to defy every species of 
danger in this pursuit. They make slaves an article of traffic 
both with the Europeans and with the Moors, from the interior 
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of the Desevt. They even send them on their own account or 
sell them for the purpose of being sent across the centre of 
Africa into Abyssinia and Egypt. 

When the Moors are going on a predatory expedition, about 
twenty of them assemble, well armed, swim their horses across 
the river, often gallop eighty or ninety miles a day, arrive at 
night near the village which they have agreed to surprise, leave 
their horses in the wood^ and conceal themselves near a foun¬ 
tain not far from the village, or in the fields of millet. They 
frequently pass whole days on the watch without any thing to 
eat but a little millet. It seldom happens but that early in the 
morning the women and children repair to the fountain for 
water, when the Moors rush upon their victims, carry them off 
on their shoulders, and place them behind them on their horses, 
holding one of the fingers of their captives between their teeth 
ready to bite it off if they should give the least alarm. 

At other times they fall by night upon a village with the 
most frightful shouts and set it on fire. The unfortunate Ne¬ 
groes, overwhelmed with consternation run out, men, women, 
and children to escape the flames, when they are seized by the 
atrocious depredators: some are tied to the horses tails, while 
the children are bound to the saddle or mounted behind. The 
banditti hurry away with these poor wretches, and drag them 
along for three or four days, till by forced marches they have 
regained then own abodes. 

If the village should take the alarm, and stand upon the de¬ 
fensive, the Moors will scarcely venture upon an attack; when 
pursued they relinquish part of their booty, and endeavour to 
escape with the rest. If any of their party are wounded, they 
abandon them to the fury of the Negroes, who dispatch them 
without mercy—an inadequate revenge for the calamities 
brought upon them by these infamous marauders. 
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Suppose my SluVe should suy, u / neither steal norjly 
ffiell, thou hast thy reivard" say I, 
a Thou art not scourged .”- Cueecii. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE EVILS OF 
SLAVERY IN THE WEST INDIES. 

gLAVERY us a system may be expjsed to tile hatred and 
reprobation of the community, without its being assumed 
that the whole body of Planters are devoid of all generous sen¬ 
timents. Many of them are humane and benevolent, and even 
if all were so disposed, the condition of slaves might be as de¬ 
plorable as ever. As it is, numbers of them arc absent ; some 
leave the entire management in the hands of unfeeling over¬ 
seers, and a regard to self-interest and unanimity with neigh¬ 
bouring proprietors, leads others, who are both resident and 
vigilant, to use their slaves according to the general custom. 
Oppression and severity seem unavoidable in a system of com¬ 
pulsory labour, and that of the hardest kind. Besides, like as 
with every other vice, familiarity with scenes of cruelty blunts 
the perception of its existence. Persons w itness, tolerate, and 
often adopt practices against which their feelings once revolted. 
Otherwise we could not account for the fact that English female 
proprietors have superintended at. the exposure and punish¬ 
ment of their Negroes. 

It has been asserted, that the natural disposition of the 
Negroes is too ferocious to allow* of their manumission without 
N 
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certain danger to the Whites. Supposing this to be true, does 
it not reveal the natural effect of that bitter servitude? It is no 
more in the nature of Africans to be ferocious, than it is in that 
of Europeans ; on the contrary, when kindly treated, they are 
susceptible of the most grateful attachment even as slaves: but 
hard bondage and cruel usage are calculated to exasperate the 
gentlest natures. The Planters may well apprehend the con¬ 
sequences of the contemplated emancipation, unless they disarm 
resentment by kindness, and qualify their slaves for freedom by 
promoting that Christian knowledge, which as yet they have 
so sparingly permitted to be done. Nothing so much exposes 
the hideous features of the system as the difficulties which lie in 
the way of religious instruction, that slaves cannot be taught 
their blessed privileges as Christians, without being made ac¬ 
quainted with their natural rights. Planters may well be jea¬ 
lous of the poor Missionary; for with all his prudence he can¬ 
not so convince the Negro of his delinquencies, ?s to keep him 
from applying the same doctrine to the conduct of his Christian 
master, and demanding why the “ temperance, righteousness, 
and judgment to come,” he hears of, should not lead to a more 
equitable state of things. Yet the influence of Christian prin¬ 
ciple has restrained thfe savage arm : slaves so taught have been 
the last to join in insurrections; in some instances have refused, 
and voluntarily brought the arms furnished them to the over¬ 
seers, The master has been indebted to the protection of his 
Christian slave. It requires that the mind should be deeply 
imbued with religious principles, to maintain equanimity under 
the ordinary ills of life, but a double portion of that spirit must 
characterize those who are quiet and subordinate in a state, 
where patience itself is accounted meanness. 

But it is further asserted, that to liberate the slaves would be 
an act of injustice to the Planters, unless compensated, seeing 
they were conceded the privilege of this labour in consequence 
of the sacrifices the first settlers made in peopling the Colony. 

Whatever be the right of the planters to the continuance of 
tliis toleration, if the system can be upheld only at the point of 
the bayonet, at an expense too disprotionate to the value of the 
Islands, and burdensome to the country. Government cannot 
in fairness be compelled to support it, or be charged with the 
consequences of its fall. 

The circumstances which have rendered Colonial property so 
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precarious arise from the gross neglect of the Colonists them¬ 
selves ; it is a state of things for which Government can no 
more be answerable than for the declining markets or ruinous 
speculations which impoverish other traders. Besides every 
attempt that the African Society or the Legislature are making 
to convert slaves into free labourers, proceeds on the principle 
of materially benefiting the interests of the proprietors by the 
change. 

As to emancipation, come it shortly must in the natural course 
of things, unless we multiply troops in these Islands, and privi¬ 
lege the West Indians beyond any other Colony. It requires 
no positive enactments against slavery to reduce it. There may 
soon be no reason why the duties on sugar should not be 
equalized, and then it seems we can have East India sugar the 
produce of free labour, cheaper than West India. This shows 
how extravagant the expectations of the Colonists are, and that 
the monopoly has been permitted to the prejudice of Planters in 
another hemisphere better deserving our encouragement, be¬ 
cause employing free-labourers. Shall men who thrive by the 
proceeds of the grossest iniquities done to others, be so tenderly 
alive to the least semblance of injury to themselves ? In this set¬ 
tlement of rights, what restitution do they intend the poor 
slave ? (e If Cain shall be wronged sevenfold, surely Lantech 
seventy and seven.” Who so much as the rich and rapacious 
Colonist has benefited by this detestable system, and now that 
it is about to fall to pieces, and this country is contriving how 
it shall fall with the least mischief to the Planter, shall he turn 
round, charge us with injustice, and demand at our hands the 
full price of those victims he must relinquish ? 

It has been asserted that many of the West India Represen¬ 
tative Assemblies had anticipated the recent recommendations 
of the Legislature, and that this interference in the local ad¬ 
ministration of their affairs is as mischievous as it is unnecessary. 
But what have they yet done ? The Assemblies of different 
Islands do not agree in the same tale ,* while some are thus 
affecting to be beforehand with the amended code, others are 
openly proclaiming its futility, and praying that the ministerial 
experiment , as it is termed, may not be tried upon them. Both 
parties agree in deprecating interference; but the language of 
these and the mere professions of those establish its necessity, 
and show, that, if left to themselves, nothing would be done. 
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The insurrection, at Demerara was the consequence of this 
backwardness to forward the judicious and benevolent measures 
of our Government. Had the expected immunities been earlier 
proclaimed, the slaves would not have been raised into rebellion 
by a suspicion that something was unfairly witheld. 

If the West Indians and their adherents calmly considered 
slavery-.:in its critical circumstances, they would find their duty 
as Christians, and their interest as men, concerned in anticipat¬ 
ing and promoting its speedy abolition. A revolution must 
forthwith begin and gradually proceed, by assimilating the con¬ 
dition of slaves to that of freemen. In addition to .the-salutary 
propositions above noticed, it has been suggested that the badges 
of slavery should immediately disappear ; that the whip should 
be kept out of sight, even if it must be occasionally used; that 
the term African be substituted for that of slave; and foreman 
for driver . That from a certain time all negro children be born 
Ipso fact > free; and in order to encourage marriage, that Plant* 
Crs shall have no right over the persons of female slaves. That 
slaves be required to labour only a certain number of hours 
each day, and be paid for extra work ; that the number of such 
hours go on diminishing every year till compulsory labour cease 
altogether. That a middle class be created as speedily as pos¬ 
sible to unite the present discordant population. The contempt 
in which free blacks, however opulent, are held by the whites 
is well known: education and residence in England is absolutely 
necessary to put them upon a par with Europeans^ It has, 
therefore, been proposed to institute a school in this country, 
for the education of some hundred black children, and that the 
selection ot such be the reward of the parents’ good conduct. 
That these youths shall return, and, according to their abilities, 
be appointed to various offices, civil or military. Curates, super¬ 
intendents, sergeants, clerks, and others, to be provided with 
small capitals for trading and agricultural purposes. The slave 
population will thus imperceptibly rise to the level of freemen; 
they will soon feel it their interest to be indust Jous and subor¬ 
dinate; their children will be hostages in the event of tumult, 
and the pledges of future harmony. The diffusion of Christian 
knowledge is especially necessary tp cement the whole. The 
recent appointment of Bishops to these islands is a gopd step 
towards securing it. The little that has hitherto been attempted 
jn fhis way has been under great disadvantages, and either at 
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tlio-expense of a proprietor here and there, or of the Society for 
propagating the Gospel in foreign parts, and of one or two other 
associations in England. 

If the Planters would be esteemed and beloved they must not 
Jet others be foremost in a duty, which belongs to them, nor suf¬ 
fer their dependants to imagine that strangers are more solicit¬ 
ous to do them good than their masters. Doubtless, in all this 
the sacrifice will be great, but there is abundant reason for 
cheerfully acceding to the proposals, when the alternative is 
either some such reform, or the total loss of property, and per¬ 
haps of life, Let the Colonists remember that they only have 
disqualified die slave vfor that freedom to which he lias an im¬ 
mediate right, and that they are every ? way bound to observe 
the humane treatment, and promote the religious improvement 
recommended. Only in this manner can they atone for the 
past, and avert the tremendous explosion, which threatens tp 
burst upon them. 


CHRISTIAN SLAVES. 

The following anecdote related by one of the Baptist Mission¬ 
aries in Jamaica, show's how highly the Christian slaves value 
their religims privileges. 

A slave wished his owner to give him permission to attend 
with God’s people to pray : his answer was, “ No, I will rather 
sell you to any one who will buy you.” “ Will you,” said he, 
es suffer me to buy myself free, if me can r” “ If you do, you 
shall pay dearly for your freedom: as you are going to pray, 
4&50 is your price.” The common price for a slave, if a good 
servant, is £140. “ Well, Massa, it s great deal of money, but 

me must pray * if God will help me, me will try and pay you !” 
He has been a long time working hard; and, at last, sold all 
himself and wife bad, except his blanket, to purchase liberty to 
pray in public, or, in other words, tG meet with those who love 
Jesus Christ!” 

The beneficial tendency of Christianity is exemplified in the 
following story: 

f ‘ A female Negro called on me, from a distance of fifty or 
sixty miles. Here she is, dressed in a clean little jacket, as they 
are called in Scotland, and such as servant girls w r ear there, 
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without stockings or shoes, though in the last stage of preg¬ 
nancy. She has come to hear some word about Jesus, she says ; 
for she has seen no servant of God for eight long years. She 
looked at the Chapel that was building—-she looked at me—and 
then wept, till she ? ;ad no more power to weep. When she re¬ 
covered, she told me that she and her husband, and smallfamily, 
were sold eight years ago to the person who owns her now, 1 6n& 
her residence fixed on the same estate, where “ nothing but bad¬ 
ness is to be seen—dere me here no good word—me see no good 
work. O Massa, me poor soul quite perish; him quite sick for 
de word.” When she went first to the estate, her owner asked 
her if she prayed ? “ Yes/' was her reply. Oh, that is 
bad,” he said; (t you will spoil all my Negroes. Your religion 
is a bad thing—you must not spread it here !” “ O Massa,” she 
replied, (( religion no a bad ting. If your Negro love God in 
him heart, him find something else to do thu * tief your fowl 
and your sugar: religion a good ting, when neger hab 

PLENTY OF IT.” ” 

Mr. Godden states an affecting proof of the strong attachment 
felt by the Negro Christians towards their instructors: 

“ In the night of the fire, a poor young woman, a slave, 
whom I had previously baptized, exerted herself much in car¬ 
rying water from the river; and, when nearly exhausted, she 
inquired of the by-standers, “ Where my Minista?” A person 
answered, “ He is burnt in his bed.” The poor thing fell down, 
and expired immediately, without uttering another word!” 

Prayer of a Negro of Demerara:— 

tc O gracious God! do please be merciful to our massa here, 
dat have come cross de sea. We tank de dat he be come all safe. 
He have many dangers here to see; but dou, O Lord, can keep 
him from dem all. Keep him from sickness, from bad men, 
and make him happy widin* Bless his good uncle, who is dy 
servant.” (After praying for the enlargement of Christ's king¬ 
dom, he proceeded,) e< Blessed Jesus ! me not be quite glad, 
till salvation cover de world like de water cover de sea.” 
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FEROCIOUS EFFECTS OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 

One of the Agents of the American Colonization Society, who 
has established a Colony of Free Coloured people at Cape Mesu- 
rado, in Western Africa, gives the following account of the 
baneful influence of this accursed traffic 

<( I wish to communicate whatever facts will help in the least 
to afford the Board a just view of our situation and of the Afri¬ 
can character. The following incident recently occurred. I 
relate it—not from its singularity, for similar events bike place, 
perhaps, every month in the year—but it has fallen under my 
own observation, and I can vouch for its authenticity. 

King Boatswain, our most powerful supporter and steady 
friend among the natives, (so he has uniformly shown himself,) 
received a quantity of goods on trust from a French slaver, for 
which he stipulated to pay young slaves. He makes it a point 
of honour to be punctual in his engagements. The time was at 
hand, when he expected the return of the slaver. lie had not 
the slaves. Looking around on the peaceable tribes about him 
for his victims, he singled out the Queahs, a small agricultural 
and trading people, of most inoffensive character. His warriors 
were skilfully distributed to the different hamlets; and, making 
a simultaneous assault on the sleeping occupants, in the dead of 
the night, accomplished without difficulty or resistance, in one 
hour, the annihilation of the whole tribe. Every adult, man and 
Tvoman, was murdered—every hut fired l Very young children, 
generally shared the fate of their parents. The boys and girls, 
alone, were reserved to pay the Frenchman!” 

This heart-sickening statement but accords with all that we 
have heard of this bane of Africa. Surely the day cannot be far 
distant when this evil will be done away: and then we may an¬ 
ticipate the rise of Africa from her desolations. When the abo¬ 
minable traffic in slaves shall have been utterly exterminated— 
when the African labourer can toil, secure from the treachery of 
his neighbour, and the violence of the man-stealer—that conti¬ 
nent will freight for legitimate trade, those ships, which now 
carry thither chains, fetters, and scourges—to return home with 
the hones, 'the sinews, the blood, and the tears of her children. 
Her gold, her ivory, her beautiful dyes, her fragrant and pre- 



cions gums, ‘her healing plants and drugs, the Varied produce 
of lie.r now-forsaken fields and lonely forests, will he brought 
by a joyous and grateful people to the nations, who, once their 
plunderers and persecutors, will have, at length, become their 
protectors, friends, and allies. New forms of government-will 
attest the extent of their obligations to their former masters: 
and myriads of freemen, while they course the margin of the 
Gambia, the Senegal, the Congo, and the Niger, will sing hymns 
of upraise to the common parent of mankind. 


EPISCOPAL ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WEST 
INDIES. 

It will be remembered that measures were adopted ’ by. the 
Society for the propagation of the Gospel in furtherance of this 
object; which has now been carried into effect by Government. 
The greater part of the Annual Sermon, which was preached 
before the Society by the Lord Bishop of Exeter, is devoted to 
this important subject. His Lordship after forcibly stating the 
necessity and advantage of the influence of religion in the West 
Indies, proceeds to show the benefits that might be expected to 
flow from an Episcopal establishment for those Colonies. We 
trust that the sentiments, powerfully as they are stated in that 
sermon, and emanating from such authority, will produce their 
due weight.—-Faithful Ministers who have laboured amongst 
the Slaves, have not laboured in vain : thousands of the Ne¬ 
groes have been brought to the full enjoyment of the Gospel: 
and wherever these Christian Slaves have had ihe benefit of 
religious superiors, there the picture sketched by his Lordship 
of the beneficial results of religious instruction, has been fully 
realized. 
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